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CALLED SUREST 
PATH TO PEACE 


B Gane Bill’s Passage Urged 
BY War Secretary, Legion, 
_ Legislators, and Trade — 


GAIN IN PUBLIC FAVOR 
IS PROVED AT HEARING 


(Move Not. Militaristic, . but 
\' Defensive, Army Officers 
.* Tell Senate Committee 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


2  aSpemoedig April 10—Legisla- 


rs, business, the War Department 


: : and the American Legion were rep- 


yesented at a hearing before the 


‘ arenes Military Affairs Committee on 
i 


+e 


ie 


% wealth is conscripted on the same|- 


_ 1W. Brookhart (R.), 


e Capper bill to take the profit out 
a~- war by conscripting capital as well 
‘es. labor in the event of the United 
‘States becoming involved in conflict: 

The desirability of such legislation 
thas been stressed at. previous hear-, 
tings but has been quiescent at the 
- present session of Congress. There 
* is, however, a desire to carry it to a 
conclusion if poagle before ad- 
egal 

‘ The range of literecte represented 
- fwas wide and is in line with the 
[elaim made by the proponents of 

uch legislation that the great pre- 

wndergiere of nent is in favor 


Interest Rate an Issue 
A slight rift was made by Smith 


Iowa, who contended that unless 


basis as mah power and unless the 


of rate. of interest ‘paid for this con- 


scri ipted capital hears the same ratio 


Senator from’: 


Featwvaliians “Citizenship Rights 
Upheld by Governor F <r 


-States of - Those’ of’ Asi 


— to - Wazhington for Adsnitemice to United ) 


Islands Prosperous. and Many Tourist Visits 


atic _Descent—Reports ~ 


WASHINGTON, April 10 — Full 
American <citizenship. rights in~ the 
continental United States for per- 
sons born in the Hawalian Islands 
form the principal item of discussion 
between the Administration and 
Wallace R. Farrington, Governor of 
Hawaii, now in’ Washington. 

The barring by the United States 
immigration authorities of Hawaiian- | 
born Americans of Japanese, Chinese 


se 
~~ 


By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


or other Oriental origin has hci 
the most debated political question }’ 
in the islands. ‘Governor Farrington { 
hopes to achieve pregress in the di- 
rection of‘a solution before return-'j. 
ing to Honolulu at the end of April. 
His..activities are conducted through 
the Interior. Department, which has 
jurisdiction over Hawaii. 


States immigration authorities is ‘a 
vital one. It apparently has ‘senti-;. 
mental rather than practical import- 
J ance, for it is-the establishment of a 
Tight, rather than facilities to exer- |’ 
cise it on any large scale, that is’: 
sought. . 
when .a Hawaiian-born American 
citizen of Asiatic ‘descent - attempts 
..to enter‘ the United States at San 
Francisco, he is detained and barred. 


to recognize the birth certificates or 
United: States passports carried by 
these American citizens, even though: 
issued under full authority by the 
territorial, government: &t - Honolulu. 
In 1924 a judge of the Hawaiian fifth 
circuit, W. C. Achi Jr., an’ American 
‘} citizen of .Chinese-Hawaiian an- 
cestry, was stopped at San Francisco 
on his way to Cleveland as a dele- 
gate to the Republican’ national con- 
vention. 


nition of American: citizens born: in 
Hawaii, when traveling to any part 
jof our country,” 
rington, 
complete the recognition of the ter-: 
ritory as. part and pafcel. of. the: 
United States. The immigration au- 


The issue raised by «the United 


he Special Oabie 
tere Stockholm, April 10. 
‘NEW concert: ‘house, : ‘salted 
Aone: of Europe's. most Fe 
was por by. the. ‘eww Prine, | 
. Gustaf Adolf, 1 the. 
Swedish people... 
“Sweden’s artist prince, made a 
formal presentation at the opening 
concert, when Kurt: -Atterbers' s 
. prize-winning - for 
choir and orchestra, to the jest: of. 
‘Oloen Thunman was the’ main part 
of the program. 
The architect, Ivar Tenghon, has 
_ realized his long dream of a pro- 
«ject -of a” work of architecture 
“whose ‘soul ‘might soar with 
music.” Monumental in’ : classic 
style, it ranks with Stockholm’s 
-famous Hotel De Ville. The 
acoustic problem was islved by 


‘Svante Arrhenius. 


What. now happens is ang 


Judge Barred From Entry 
_ The immigration authorities refuse 


“Prompt ‘and unguestioned recog- 


says Governor Far- 


“is another step. needed‘ to 


ot 
| Poe ‘Today The Christian S8ci- 
“enee. Monitor publishes 


EARLY ¢ OLLEGE 


ENTRY URGED BY 
MISS COMSTOCK 


Graduating Girls Younger 


~Would Allow Time for 
Specializing 


-'Educational methods -in the 


. United: States have -been variously 


criticized as too idealistic and the- 
oretical on the one hand, and too, 


specialized and practical on the 
other. The charge that’ the colleges 


have failed to equip the student 
adequately to earn a living has 
been renewed. Others lament what 
consider a lapse in cultural 


another 


‘Prince . Eagene, | 


| REPUBLICANS 0 | 


WAGE INTENSIVE. 


STATE CONTEST, 


Butler-Fuller Combination 
Against Walsh-Ely Ticket 
Now Likely Lineup 


Plans for the first big Republican 
rally> of the 1926. campaign, made 
known today, indicate eniphatically 
that the coming summer and fall 


| will see the greatest activity mani- 


fested in.a Massachusetts by-election 
for many years. 

The public opening, of the cam- 
paign, it became known at Republi- 
can headquarters, will take place at 
a huge dinner and rally to be held 
in Symphony Hall on April 22 Han- 


fcerd MacNider, Assistant Secretary |. 


of War, formerly. national com- 
mander of the American Légion will 
deliver the keynote speech, although 
his subject is'not yet announced. 


Irvine L. Lenroot, Senator from 


| Wisconsin, will be another speaker, 


and undoubtedly his address will 
stress the importance of. Coolidge 
administrative policies, and the ne- 
cessity of giving them a vote of con- 
fidence through the return of Senator 
William M. Butler. Local political 
leaders recall the importance of the 
part played by Senator Lenroot in the 
Republican convention which pre- 
ceded the nomination of President 


Harding and Vice-President Coolidge, 


and look forward to his address as'an 
important commentary to the past five 
years of Republican administration. 
Senator Butler will ‘address the 
meeting, and his opening address of 
the campaign is expected to~ lay 
down the;yindividual features of the 
-platform.. om which he will run. 
Governor Fuller and other state 
officials will speak. 
: “Lieutenants Coming In 


General campaign plans will be 
outlined by officers of the Republican 
State Committee, and organization 


‘Elected Mayor on Higher Tax Platform 


~ 


PAUL UNGRODT, MAYOR OF WASHBURN, WIS.’ 


Student Jumps From College 


' 


}entation of arguments to the Senate 
| | judiciary subcomimttee. 


‘of Photo Engravers, and @ 


j 


ere TELL 


OF MODERATION’S 
SUCCESS THERE 


| Head of Manitoba Semetbe 


Says Crime Disappeared. 
With Modification 


DRYS WILL BE HEARD 
FIRST THING MONDAY 


“Prohibition Not a Flop,” Says 
Mr. Andrews—Expects Hear; 
ing to Aid Enforcement 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, April 10—Several - 
| Canadians, headed by Francis Wil- 


liam Russell of Winnipeg, president 
of the Moderation League of Mani- 
toba and two labor officers brought 
to a close the sixth day of wet pres- 


The laborites were, Mathew Woll, 
‘president of the Internatignal Union 
ice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of » 
Labor, and John Sullivan, president 


of the New York Federation of Labor. ~ 


Sir William Stavert, Quebec, with 
Mr. Russell, made up the Canadian 
representation. 

The first presentation for prohibi- 
tion will, it is expected, be made 
Monday. Wets, who still have two. 
days of hearing time, eight hours, 
agreed to allow drys to have Mon- 
day’s. session. Under the original 
plan for the hearing as announced 
by the committee, sessions were to be 
held in the morning and afternoon. 

Four hours were to constitute a 
hearing day. The. Brookhart-Steck 
election contest in the Senate dis- 
rupted this program and morning 
sessions, with one exception a night 
meeting, only have been held. This 


workers from all over.the State will 
gather to learn details of the cam- 
paign. Invitations will be sent out 
soon, ©. ° 


© Harris & Ewing 


“WALLACE R. FARRINGTON 
Governor of Hawaii Pays Visit-to 


resulted in considerable delay, so 
that the wets still have eight hours’ 
hearing time. 


thorities at present disregard the 
birth certificates which are evidence 
of the American citizenship of per- 


es Aegally accepted rate of 6 per 
ee sent as the $1.a day paid to the pri- 
ape vate soldier bears to their average 


artiete of ‘a series in'-which leading 


« 
; Leaerspnidl discuss this sue. 


to Wisconsin Mayoral Chair 


- 


ts a wage in civil life, he would oppose 


~ the will... 


This - wag” “made after Bernard 


: * ‘Baruch, chairman of the War. Indus- 


E 


. 


: : _ thing which 


‘sian in vor ae f 


* ee Board, had proposed that Con- 
Sees. fix the. rate that could be paid } 
ital at 5 or 6 per cent. If. it 
pi fi ~ below at the-mioney 
ae sable Pade C jill,” 
R e Capper 
r h.suceester. “is to'$0 mo- 
[i -of our country 
will sate 


ee ah expedition .né 
lawnehed here at 9 o ‘clock this mori- 


of waste— 


Psehantes 


Mr. D wi “in ‘that ‘there are a 
iin since et shih led “professions, such 
rolna ow. te’ the ‘supply. of 
ahead taatiaeaties a Watle from all 
panate. in time § 


- vee os apart tat vers 
waren né tat pit Ww 1. be inconsis- 


as L e: b= eee: ‘badly | 


jimportant details from Commander 
: Donald M. B. MacMillan’s auxiliary 
,| Sehooner Bowdoin, Which had séen 


Hanson E. Bly, deelarin 
spoke from.the exper 
the military establishment during the 
World War, said that this is a bill 
which would promote'peace-and not 
. “It can by tio means be consid- 
at militaristic;" he insisted. 
“We are not at our*own option in 
_ time of-war.. The last war found our 
_ holding the line a we took 
months to get ready. - can hope 
- for no such luck next time—if there 


My “'4g-another war, which we a 


eer will not be.” — 


 , \. Supports Plan Unitedly 


Captain: ‘Taylor, chairman of the 
American Legion Legislative Com- 
mittee, reported that the Legion me 
unitedly behind the proposal . 
place the -industrial and Gnkucial 
resources of tlie country on the same 
conscriptive basis as man-power, a 
had been done toward 
the close of the jate war, Mr. Baruch. 
pointed out. 

“T am in full. accord with= ur. | 
Taylor and General Ely,” said Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore, 


Ohio Railftoad. “It would be almost | 


‘criminal to have had the experience’ 
fwe did in the Great War, and then 
fhot take afivantage of it. If Con- 
gress will pass this bill, and if we 


- ishould have another war, we would 


at least be able to start where we left | x 
off in 1918.” 


He cited President Wilson’ s ad- 


~ . dress to Congress on America’s en- |. 


< nen 
= 
a 


Bc try into the war as the basis for | 


proper legislation for conscription of | R 
material . resources, as well as of 


“Indorsed by Two Presidents 


‘Mr. Davis said. “Its passage,” he 
gued, “will add tremendously . to 
e efficiency of the national Poel 

ve the most important provi- 
Of the bill will prevent what. 


i owe knew as ‘slackerism’ and } what 


in the last war. To prevent , 
ter the War Department hes 
5 drawn up for all sorts of 38 
We are submitting -them 
and .othe ee 


, rH > »; ves fre pearts N 


Washington. 


NEW M4°MILEAN 


ii 


Schooner Sachem to alae | 
pany Expedition Mg M 
ext, ‘dane’ 


ae ed bs 2+} 
oy gee se f er. - . 
E>» . 


a be Pex 
es “President. Harding and President | 37, 
e.* Coolidge strongly advocated this. + bill, it 


sg United States Water-Pc bets 4 


the “soe schooner..Sachem, 
Which wiflaccompany. he MacMillan 


“June, -was 


ing. 

-Rowe B. Metcalf of Providence, 
R. I., owner of the vessel, and Mrs. 
Metcalf, who will be members of the 
MacMillan expedition, were accam-. 
panied at the launching by a number 
of: friends. The Sachem, built by C. 
‘A. Morse & Sons, will be completed 
About June 1 in readiness for the 

start of the MacMillan party from 
{Wiscasset on June 20. 

‘Thé new schooner differs in tew 


much service in northern waters. 
The Sachem was designed by John G. 
Alden of Boston. She is approxi- 
mately 66 gross tonnage, is 85 feet 
overall, 65 feet on the water line, 20. 
feet beam and draws 10 feet of water. 
The schooner has. a water oak 
frame with special sheathing to ‘pre- 
vent chafing of the planks. A steel 
plate has been fitted over the bow 
for ice-breaking purposes.. .— 
The total bunking capacity is. 14: 
A 75-horsepower engine will. afford 
an estimated speed of from seven to 
eight knots. The work of. construc- 
tion was superintended «by Capt. 
John Crowell of Gloucester, Mass. 
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sons of Oriental origin. The result 


travel freely in: their own country. 
The. Hawaiian Legislature in ' 1925' 
authorized the Governor to. appoint 
B () AT F AUN CHED i commission to .proceed to Wash- 
appropriate departments and to the 
| Congress, if ‘that on ‘be deemed 
necessary... ws 


wreak te asthe @etee 


er nt 
‘ble witnesses. | 


cases of fraudulent: 

tificates, or passports, 

atics excluded by: Ameri 

a laws were resid d- inte the 
ite 


exceptional instances. The¥e isn't the. 
aygrhe danger that the country will 

e 
American citizenship from Hawaii. 
suppose that the maximum of persons | 


to enter the United States. would not 
exceed 10 or 15 a month—less ‘than. 
200 a year. r 


whelmingly predominant . racial ele-. 
‘ment.in Hawaii. 
tants in 1925, 128,068—about two- 
fifths—are Japanese. 
Japanese are Hawaiian-born, and, 


pared to 35,880 Americans, 
Germans and Russians in Hawaii, the 
Other leading racial groups are 48,- 
333 Filipinos, 27,470 Portuguese, 24,-' 
851 Chinese and 21,145 Hawaiians. 
The unusual population mixture. of 
the territory also 
Porto Ricans and 5956 Koreans. 


loyal Americanism of the Hawaiian- 
born of Oriental pedigree. With rare 
exceptions, he claims, it is beyond 


s interference with their right to 


ington and present the matter to the! 


_Practice Called Unjust ki 


: » “the p ; practice: now. in} 
" ee ape Up-to:the : ‘the 
mek of our 


fiscal year,’about 15,- | 


4 “tr phos of ‘Hawaliaw birth:-had 


wets and complete inves- 
including testimony: of ints, 9 


“There Rave. been a few isolated, 
sof: Dirth cér- 
y Asi- 
\migra- 


of 


4 ai 

gate ee Waileded that ‘constderable time 
is wasted - both. in» the: 

cree, considered: requisite 
ege 
to complete therti. She believes that 
;much of such ground is covered and” 
re-covered. She believes, from hé 

observation of the intellectual equip-{ 
ment of freshmen, that in genera} 


Miss. Ada L. Comiatock, president 


of Radcliffe College, talking of the 
discussion eurrent concerning the 
degree. ‘with which the universities 
fit their graduates. today vio. earn 
‘salaries. compatible with “present~- 
day requirements, suggested that.a: 


tem «of education which. woald| 


Bere ‘students in ‘general cange ot 
o 


ee 


college. a year or. Pp. in- ad 

Brenan Pgisines ge woul 
c ‘Pu caus ne the chz 

failure made » against the unlver~ 


for col-. 
,and ‘the big: required: 


d States. But: these’ are highly |,they could» have satisfactorily ac- 


inundated with-- Orientals -of 
I 


of that description who might seek. 


“Japanese continue to be the ovér-| 


‘quired the same degree perhaps two 
years earlier. 


In which event they. would eradu- 


ate two years. earlier.from college 
and in-perhaps half that time would 
rise, admitting the period of appren- 
ticeship which she .considers right 
and. unavoidable, to positions which 
they themselves consider a just 


(Continued on Page 2, prtsseae 9 4) 


attern of) 


With the campaign under way, it is 
expectéd that events will follow with 
more or less rapidity wntil the pri- 
maries in September and_the election 
in. November. No definite Democratic 
plans have been announced yet, but 


j@pinion seems to be rapidly crystal- 
lizing on. the. choice of Joseph W. 


Ely of - eaenela, for, Governor and 
David I. Walsh for’ United States 


eonaiie. Such: atticket,-it is believed, 


will, furhish«strong opposition to a 
| Fuller-Bytler slate; although the per- 
| sonal popularity of Governor Fuller 
is expected to carry him well ahead 
of the party ticket. 

What the Deniocrats most need at 
Present ‘is’at issue. Hfforts on the 
part of certain politicians to con- 
vert the prohibition controversy into 
@n election issue are. believed , to 


) have: been rejected, Leaders in the 


party do not. believe that the State 
of Massachusetts would rally with 
requisite... strength ‘to a “wet” 
t'cket, and it is believed that the 
issue will be Rangleg with some 
care, if-at . all. 

. The selection of Mr. Ely as a can- 
didate for Governor is an attempt to 
gain support from the western part 
of the: State,.where strength in sup- 
port of the prohibitory amendment 
ig in greatest force. Hence to adopt 


(Continued on , Pees 4B, Column 5) 


Of 323,645 inhabi- 
‘Some. -25,000 


herefore, American citizens. As com- 
British, 


includes 6382 


Loyal Americanism Extolled 
Governor Farrington extols the! ( 


juestion. The Governor ridicules the. 
theory that-the day is coming when 
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Lake Phaeepisin Bridge Favored 

; Textile Show Ready to’ Open . 
Boston Scouts Get New: Camp. * 
Building Breaks Record for "March 5B 
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eR ‘| Japanese of American citizens “will 
| file Hawaii.” To date such citizens 
‘have régistered for voting in num- 
“| bers. that give slight cause for politi- 


‘newspapers controlled by Japanese 
subjects, and more or less constant 
agitation’ to retain Hawiian-born 
Japanese as Japanese nationals.. But 


| lieve:‘any danger threatens from that 


Sree. 
“Hawaii is prosperous,” Governor 


ait: + ‘33 
.#) two-thirds of them, sugar. President 


tar ff .on foreign sugar was a great 
benefit. to the industry upon which 


came. 60,000 visitors last year. " 


geet tat” igh * sq | importance of. Hawaii to the Nation, 
RE ete ee seses, - 4 fe ar ° 
New York Bonds ee | nitic 
43.\of. Hawaii,.has been described by 


i” mole pues in the ‘Pacific. mere 


lanxiety. There are some violently 
ti-American Japanese language 


ericans in the islands do not be- 


n declares. “We ship more 
$100,000,000- worth of our prod- 
sto the United States—sbout 


idge’s refusal to reduce the 


gis prosperity ‘is. chiefly de- 
n We are developing a.very 


Governor says that the people 
4 erritory have a clear under- 
ig of the military and naval 


d are gratified by Congress’ recog- 
of it. Oahu, the main ‘island | 


rd: “Wood,- Governor-General of 
pines, as “the key to our 
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Caesar and V ergil Wi inners 


Over Basketball: in Indiana 


12,000 Candidates. Enter “Latin T peieadinens”__- 


Takes 


Better Than. Athletics, Backers Say 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind., April 
Special) —Five Indiana high school 


students were honored here as state 
champions over a field of 12,000 con- 
testants for victory in a tournament 
held not in the gymnasium butat the 
examination 
Gallic war and the ablative abgolute 
taking the place of the basketball. 


desk. with Cgsar’s 


Winners of the Indiana Latin cham- 


pionship are Miss Catherine Shaw, 
Wawaka; William Dennis, 
ville; 
High School, Evahsville;. Miss Cath- 
erine Ratcliffe, Newcastle, and Harl 
Bockstahler, 
} Evansville. .Each represents. a diyi- 
sion of thé High School Latin course. 
The. winners 
district representatives who took the 
| final examination here. 


Shelby- 
Miss Isabelle Aiken, Central 


Central High School, 


were. chosen from 63: 


The finals brought students from 


all parts of the State into a ‘battle 
of the classics,” to determine high- 
est proficiency in a language which, 
although often ,called “pasge,” is ex- 
ceedingly ‘alive at the present mo- 
ment. - The: event: was the third an- 
nual state high school Latin tourna- 


ent. : > | 
More Interest Than Sports 
From: the standpoint of numbers 


engaged, .the famed Indiana high 
school basketball tournament did not. 
hold a candle to the Latin contest 
it was agreed here. The Latin. “ex-: 
perts” took their written examina- 


-of a bahquet under the 


10 cial announcement, the. purpose of 
‘First, the 
creating of a desire to do better and. 


cope of the Classieal Club of the} 
| ‘The winners were an-|° 


acl | ferent ereni nten fn-order to pursue her| 
, ave study at night end during 


+) 
a tl. aa +e 


iP 


reactions in connecfion with the con- | 


the contest is threefold: 


more thorough work in Latin; sec- 


ond, the making of the basic aims in. 


Latin. more uniform over thé State; 
and third, inspiring for work in Latin 
such an enthusiasm as an interést 
in contests of any kind arouses in 
high" school pupils everywhere.” 

3 Interest Grows — 

The first contest in 1924 had an 
entry list of 8000 pupils from 284 
schools. The next year interest had 
increased to:the point where 415 
schools entered with 12,000 repre- 
sentatives. This year the number of 
schools is increased to 440 and ‘the 
number of individuals. competing 
will be around 12,000, it is estimated: 
The Indiana University’ extension 
division sponsors the contest in -co- 
operati with: the classical ‘section 
ot the Mate Teachers’ Association. 

* “In these days of athletic trophies 
I,think it an excellent thing to give 
pupils a chance of winning marks 
on the basis of pure scholarship and 
an opportunity of meeting and match- 
ing wits. with others from all sec- 
‘tions’ of the State,” said Miss Jose- 

phine'- Lee, of Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, member of the 
committee ‘which organized the State 
Latin contest. 


“There have been many interesting 


test,”’ 
who won a 


igs iron 


ues Miss Lee. “One girl 
tate medal in Cicero in 

nslated over 400 lines 

e the next term of 
began, in her eagerness to 
. pre to win the Vergil 
har fel re following year. An- 


2al Dictionary, a book 


The 


; ng vi - 
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—— To 
n rues {0 gt 
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; interest 


Jyoung college graduate, 
d. 


home a Webster’s | . 
as herself, four dif-} 
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City of ‘Washburn Proud 


“Kid’ Mayor, Who at 23 Has Wiped Out Old 


‘Debt and Put Town on Business Basis 


of Paul Ungrodt, Their 


WASHBURN, Wis.; April 5. (Special 
Correspondence) — Washbugpl voters 
have reaffirmed: their faifii in the 
ability. of their ‘‘Kid” Mayor, Paul 
Ungrodt, to guide them. 

By practically a unanimous vote 
at the April election, they decided 
upon another term for the youth who, 
at the age of 23, figuratively leaped 
off the Lawrence College campus into 
the mayoral chair—and made good. 

The paradoxical element in the 
story is that young Ungrodt ran for 
office on’a platform that virtually 
promised higher taxes, and at a time 
when the universal cry in the United 
States was for economy and lower 
taxes, Up went the, taxes. Unpaid 
city bills were met. More citizens 
paid their tax bills. And today’ the 
past indebtedness is wiped out. 

“Paul Ungrodt:is the only man in 
the city of Washburn who could have 
done what has been done in the past 
two years,” citizens say. “We picked 
him to run as Mayor against the 
administration that was at that time 
in power because we knew he could 
win.and then set the city on its fect. 
He has done it, and all of the credit 
belongs to him.” 

City Needed Help 


The city of Washburn was de- 
clared to be in a bad financial con- 
dition. ‘Leaders saw that the only 
way out of their difficulty was -to 
elect a man Mayor who would ‘try 
to bring about order, Ungrodt, the 
Was se- 
lée 

ié eampaien. Wasa hard one as 
Ungrodt and his ‘running mates had 
opposing them the previous admin- 
istration whi¢h had already served 
two terms. Byy house-to-house solici- 
tation and a few public meetings’ 
the result was accomplished and Mr. 
Ungrodt became ‘Mayor, 

The city had $95,000 in past  disee 
indebtedness, Bills ‘tor: supplies for 
two and three years back were ‘found 
in the files. Officials’ ‘salaries had | 


i been unpaid ‘for -some: time. 


“We realized that something dras- }, 
tic must be done,” stated the. young 
Mayor in a recent interview, “and 
we askéd citizens to help us. We had 


stated in our platform that we were |: 


intending, if. elected, to: put ‘the ‘city 
on a business basis: We had not 
promised lower. taxes to the people 
and we saw very soon that, instead of 


a ollie. ‘Gloied 
H er Story. Book 
With a Sigh 


|thing we did was to cut the salaries 


lowering taxes we should have to 
raise them. 

“To convince the people of our in- 
tentions, and to prove that we were 
willing to sacrifice also, the first 


of city officials. The city council 
agreed to receive no pay for attend- 


ing meetings. My salary, of course, 
+ was eliminated. Other salaries which 
we felt we could reduce, were cut: 
as low as they could be. 


Retrenched in Many Directions 


“In addition to cutting salaries, we 
abolished some positions. Some of | 
the teachers were not replaced, and | 
others took over parts of their work. 
|The city lawyer was no longer re- 
tained but we hired a lawyer when 
we needed one. All officers and em-’ 
ployees of the city who were not.ab- 
solutely essential to the welfare of 
the city were allowed to go. 

“There was some dissatisfaction 
with this move on our part but we 
simply told the people that we were 
trying to put the city on a business 
basis and that we did not intend to 
allow sentiment to stand in our way. 
The people responded to our calls 
for help. We went to them, showed 
them the records, and told them 
that we would be forced-to raise 
‘the taxes to an exorbitant rate. 


Column 3) 
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(Continued on Page 5, 


ORIME CASES 
TO BE ADVANCED 


/ 
Governor Signs Act to Put 


‘dian wets 


Those Involving Violence ; 
Ahead on Dockets 


_ Several significant measures were 
signed by Governor Fuller today 
} Among them was one providing that 
the trial of crimes of vialence should 


be giyen precedence over other cases 
ih the trial list of the Superior Court, 
and a resolve calling for an investi- 
gation ofthe possible repeal of laws 
found obsolete,.. 

The bill advancing crimes of vio- 
lence on the dockets of superior 
courts is.one of those included in the 
listed recently ‘recommended as a re- 
sult of investigations by the Judiciary 


Committee,.and is believed by court 
authorities will do much to expedite 
the course of justice. The recommen- 
dation that the possibility of répealing 
obsolete laws be investigated was in- 
cluded in Governor Fuller’s annual 
message, and is. expected to simplify 
the statutes. 

Other ‘bills signed ‘were as follows: 

A resolve ordering an investigation 
as to the regulation and supervision 
of telephone service when furnished 
by others than telephone companies, 
‘The bill is aimed to. reduce alleged: 
excessive rates charged by hotels, 
clubs: and private institutions. 

An act to provide a fine of $600 
for the noh-appearance of persons 
summoned as witnesses in a crimi- 
nal ‘case was, also: , included in. the} ' 


_| tecommendations of. “the Judiciary 


Committee. 


Uh Am. act ear ton the Worcester | : 
. " rencanaieal ne 


Dry leaders, however, had ar- 
ranged to have a large delegation 
of women representing many en, 
ganizations appear at the Monday: 
sitting. To postpone their appear- 
ance was to disrupt this phase of 
the drys’ argument before the com- 
mittee. 

Wets to Resume Tuesday 

In recognition of this, Thomas 
Walsh (D.), Eenator from Montana, 
suggested to Julien Codman, in 


charge of the anti-prohibition case, 
that he permit the drys to appear 
Monday. After a consultation with 
associates, Mr. Codman announced 
that this would be. acceptable; pro- 
vided his side would be allowed to 
resume on Tuesday. He was given 
assurances that this was the inten- 
tion of the committee. 

While the committee was hearing 
‘Organized iabor leaders and Cana- 
urge the necessity of 
modification, Lincoln C. Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment, at a conference in his office, 
made it emphatically clear that en- 
forcement of prohibition was suc- 
ceeding. Mr. Andrews enunciated this- 
in his testimony before the commit- 
tee earlier in the week. 

“Prohibition is not a-~ flop,” -Mr. 
Andrews asserted. “Quote me direct 
on that. The reports which come to 
rne from the districts all over the 
country indicate that improvement is 
being shown in almost every direc- 
tion. Liquor is getting harder to get.”’ 


Publicity to Help Drys 


Mr. Andrews expressed the convice- 
tion that the hearing before the Sen- 
ate committee would result in im- 
provement in the enforcement of nro- 
hibition in the country. He explained 


that the publicity being given of the - 


need of co-operation between local. 
and federal officials would «bring 
about .the enhancement in conditions. 

Mr. Andrews made. known that he 
was preparing to ask Congress for a 
supplemental appropriation to defray 


i the cost of added enforcement activi- 


,ties that he has evolved. He desires 
' special squads for breaking up beer 
(and alcohol violations. He did not 
reveal the sum he -desires. 

John Sullivan, president. of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
continued the testimony by labor 
leaders urging Modification of the 
Volstead Act so that ‘the working 
men could have beer and light wines. 

“The great majority of labor peo- 
ple are in favor of temperance, as 
much so as any other class,” Mr. 
Sullivan said. “Before prohibition it 
was an offense for a union man ‘to 
come to a meeting under the influ- 
ence of liquor. Now he is a hete and 
the object of admiration. , 
wants to be temperate, I have always 
preached temperance, but this we 
have now is. not temperance.” 

“You spoke of drinking of liquor 
by young girls,” said Mr. Walsh. “I 
recall that before national prohibi- 
tion my daughter and I were at a 
dinner in a hotel in Washington, and 

saw. a group of girls drinking 
Rocktite ‘at a table. Only’ a’ few - 
years ago..it Was most improper for 
a girl *to smoke. Yet today it is 
most commonly done and in public. 
The thing is. that rgsiro es ere. 
changed, ‘and ¢ 
merely vecnege x3 < nations! 
tion.” , | 
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uropean nations 3 where eqn 
are not pro on laws, t the in- 
in crime was marked?” 


The witness declarei that violators 
of prohibition laws in Canada were 
tried by magistrates who had pdwer 
to sentence up to two years. — 

“and this was not deemed a vio- 
lation of Anglo-Saxon right of trial 
by jury?” queried Mr. Walsh. | 

“No, not at all. That is the English 
law.” 

Follows Buckner Proposal 

The witness’ statement is signifi- 
‘cant in connection with ‘the declara- 
tion made to the committee by 
Emory R. Buckner, federal district 
attorney of* New York City, that if 
he were given asystem of federal 
police courts he would be greatly 
aided in enforcing prohibition. — 

James Reed (D.), Senator from 
Missouri, committeeman, objected to 
such courts on the ground that they 
deprived the accused of his “Anglq- 
Saxon right to a jury trial.” Mr. 
Buckner pointed out in answer at 
the time that police court disposal 
of offenders constituted the great 
bulk of court work in offenses Other 
than prohibition. 

Mr. Russell explained the system 
used in Manitoba for the sale of 
liquor. He declared the user was 
required to obtain a license to pur- 
chase liquor. A commission of three 
officials administered the law. One 
case of liquor or two cases of beer 
@ week were the limitations for pur- 
chase. 

Senator Goff: “Does your law per- 
‘mit -domestic servants to purchase 
supplies?” , 

Mr. Russell— ‘Yes, we are a demo- 
cratic Government.” 

Senator Goff—“There is nothing in 
your law to prevent a servant from 
selling his liquor to his master?” 

‘Mr. Russell—‘No, nothing. But I 
know it is not done.” 

How Do You Stop Bootlegging? 

Senator Walsh—“How do you pre- 
vent the supplies of brewers from 
going to bootleggers?” 

Mr. Russell—"Each brewery has 
an inspector. His report of what is 
made must check up with what is 


-@ 


. (1) Is prohibition an invasion of 
personal liberty? 
> 
, (2) Can the success of nullifica- 
tionists to bribe some dry law 
officers be cited as an indict- 
ment of prohibition? 
> 
(3) What is the plan of play cen- 
_sorship in London? . 
> 
(4) How would you make 
prise waffles”? 
(5) What were the peculiar terms 
of Francis Bacon’s will? 
> 
(6) Why was a tree in Humboldt 
County, California, padlocked? 
> > 
These Questions Were Answered 
in 


sterday’s 


MONITOR 
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-. Senator - 


| Plymouth—William 


i 


sold, the check being made by the 
liquor- commisgion.’ 
—"Now how is it 


that in spite ‘of this system great 
quantities of liquor find their way 
from. your- Province to my State, 


| Montana?” 


- 6 Mr, Russell: ; “Of course evasions 
are possible. We are still troubled 
by bootleggers.. who are hangovers 
from prohibition times.’ 

Sir William Stavert, Quebec, a 
member of ‘the, 
sion of the Province of Quebec, who, 
it was stated, was knighted for ad- 
visory services rendered the British 
Treasury during the World War, de- 
scribed the operation of government- 
controlled sale of liquor in Quebec. . 

“Does light wine and beer satisfy 
the man who wants hard liquor?” 
asked Senator Goff. 

“We feel it does,” replied Sir Wil- 
liam. 


PULP TOWN TO ERECT 
BRICK SCHOOL BUILDING 


AUGUSTA, Me., “April 10 (Special) 
—Richard J. Libby; agent for rural 
education, state school: department, 
announces that the town of Mada- 
waska is to cons{ruct an eight-room 


consolidated. brick. ‘school building, | 


and the town of Frenchville a six- 
room wooden consOlidated school 
building. Mr. Libby: calls attention 
to the growth of the town of Mada- 
waska since the building of the pa- 
per mill there last year and the 
passage of the legislative. act per- 
mitting pulp to be carried over the 
international. bridge between. Ed- 
mondston, N.. B., and. Madawaska, 
Me., by pipe line.. The village,’ which 
formerly had about 150 inhabitants, 
increased to $00 population last ‘fall, 
and with the growth of industry there 
the population will probably increage 
to 2000 in the near future. 


EVENTS .TON IGHT | 


Meeting of Harvard Canadian Club of 
Boston, 21 Beacon Street, 

Last assembly of season, Boston 
a re and Compass Club, Hotel Somér- 
set 

Modeltown exhibit; under the apspices 
of the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters, Horticultural Hall” 10 to 10, con- 
tinues through April 13. 

Music 
6 Newbury Street—Lecture- recital by 
Elizabeth Siedoff, 8. 
Theaters 
Castle Square—' ‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” 8: ‘15. 
Copley—‘Young Person in Pink,” 8:15, 
Hollis—‘Seventh Heaven,” 8:15. 
Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Hodge, 
Judge’s Husband,” 8:20. 
Photoplays 
Majestic—* ‘The Big Parade,” 2:15, 8:15. 
Colonial—' ‘Ben Hur,” 2:15, 8:15. 


1% 


in “The 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Discussion on Radical and Conserva- 
tive government, by Norman Thomas 
and the Rev. Edward Cummings, Ford 
Hall Forum, 

Organ recital by William E. Zeuch, 
First Church in _ Boston, Unitarian, 
Berkeley and Marlboro Streets, 4:30. 

Debate, ‘“‘Resolved, That the Btiktes 
should ratify the Child Labor Amend- 
ment,” between Boston University, nega- 
tive, and Western Reserve University, 
Repertory Hall, 264 Huntington Ave- 
nue, 3. 

Exhibition of American textiles, pre- 
sented by’ Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston Art Club, 11 to 6, continues 
through April 17. 

Exhibition of recent European com- 
mercial printing and bookwork, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Federal and Franklin 
Street, 9 to 6, continues through April 10. 

Water colors and wood block prints by 
Margaret Patterson, at Guild of Boston 
Artists, ‘continues through April 13. 

Exhibit and entertainment, “Child Life 
in Japan,’”’ Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union. Perkins Hall, 4:30 to 
5:30 and 8 to 9 p. m., continues through 


April 17. 
Musie 


Symphony Hall—People’ s Symphony Or- 
chestra, 3:30. 


EVENTS MONDAY 


Annual meeting of Brookline Branch 
National Civic’ Féderation; address, 
“Our Problems in New England,” by 
John §S. Lawrence, president, the New 
England Council; address, “The Work 
of the Massachusetts ection, ”" by Mrs. 
John G. Palfrey, chairman, ‘Massachu- 
setts Section, house of Mrs. Philip S. 
Sears, 260 Heath Street, Brookline, 3. 
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fpasebife. Finds 


Employment 


for Self-Supporting Student 


College ‘Appointinent = Bureau Places 380 Girls in 
Four Months, Including Graduates—Adds to” 
Staff to Meet Growing Demand 


Linking the employer directly with 
undergraduates seeking part-time 
employment to aid thém in working 


their way through college, or full- 
time positions after they have won 
their diplom’t, the Radcliffe College 
Appbdintment Bureau received 609 
calls. from Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 1, 
1926, and placed 380 students, it was 
announced today. 

An almost constantly increasing 
demand for the facilities of this serv- 
ice.is reported, and to meet this de- 
mand Miss Elizabeth Jenney of Bel- 
mont, Radcliffe °23, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director to Miss 
Lucy O’Meara. She will handle all 
the work with the undergraduates 
beginning next fall. 

Among the miscellaneous jobs 
‘which have. been done by Radcliffe } 

ndergraduates during the year 
1925-1926 were chauffeuring, correc- 
ting examination papers, making 


musical trios, playing piano for 
dancing classes, representatives for 
a laundry and for European tours, 
sewing costumes for amateur dra- 
matics, social service, and supervis- 
ing playground activities of private 
school classes. 
Various Opportunities 

Among the resources at hand for 
girls who wish to earn during the 
college year work in homes, clerical 
work, typewriting, secretarial work, 


futoring, translating, store work, 
have been most popular, it was ex- 
plained. The demand for girls to 
‘live in private homes, earning their 
room and board by giving four hours 
a day of their time in helping with 
housework, cooking or the care of 
children, has not: been able to be 
wholly filled. 

Occasional housework, such as 
waiting at parties, taking care of 
children during the day, staying with 
children in the evenings . when 
parents are away, sewing, assisting 
in holiday shopping, planning menus 
and acting as companions to people, 
is an important factor in the earn- 
ing capacity of many undergrad- 
uates. 

Under the general heading of cler- 
ical work can be found varied occu- 
pations, among which are: Address- 


ave gpa sending out circulars 
and notices, cataloguing, work at 
the Harvard Observatory, work at 
the Radcliffe Library, messenger 
service and miscellaneous office 
work. 

Special Training 


The typing of themes and theses, 
which is. more highly paid than many 
of the other occupations, translating 
manuscripts and texts, tutoring high 
school students needing assistance, 
or foreigners in English, or fellow 
college students, are occupations by 
means of which many students earn 
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Winchester Estate 


This Qing colonial entrance is an 
example of. the ‘dignity and character 
_ found in-every detail of this delightful 
suburban home which we are commis- : 
sioned to sell. The ivy-covered brick ex- 
terior,is in perfect harmony with the 
met 3 ye: pn bt and lovely old trees 
nd it. Built about: ten years 
ie ‘the house is thoroughly modern and 
lient. condition. It is located on 
“ Htop with unobstructed view to the 
- Fhe grounds, which are beauti- 
| funy landscaped, comprise about one. 
and a half acres of valuable land. 
price of ,000. is about half the re- 
Aopotatan value of the building alone, 
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who have had experience in these 
specialized fields. . 

Of special interest to girls. who 
plan to take up some phase of de- 
partment store work after gradua- 
tion are the opportunities for selling 
in stores on Saturday mornings and 
during vacation, and of taking inven- 
tcries of. stock rooms. 

The Radcliffe Appointment Btireau 
also places students for work in the 
summer. The inexperienced girl with 
no specialized training has a cHKoice 
of waitress work, housework, the 
care of children, positions of com- 
panion; or, in the city, any available 
Selling or clerical position. 

Students who have had experience 
as Stenographers, saies girls, clerks, 
or camp councilors are usually able 
to obtain posjtions with less diffi- 
culty. A few more specialized stu- 
dents find positions in libraries, mu- 
seums,, as social service workers, 
tutors, chauffeurs, or as musicians. 


EARLY COLLEGE 
ENTRY IS. URGED 


(Continued from Page 1) 


measure of their ability and expe- 
rience. 

Miss Comstock took care to em- 
phasize her belief that the problem 
of women in colleges cannot be ac- 


|curately compared with the problem 


of men who must think, upon gradu- 
ation, of careers in the pre-eminent 
terms of supporting themselves and 
their families. She believes, however, 
that certain conclusions can be es- 
tablished with respect to the proper- 
ties which can reasonably be &x- 
pected of the college degree. 


Necessity of Degree 
She believes that the womén who 
hold college degrees may reasonably 
consider their degrees as direct in- 


fluences in ‘their professional ad® 
vancement. There are many profes- 
sions in which a-college degree is 
deemed utterly indispensable. On the 
other hand, there are callings, fitness 
for which possession of a college de- 
gree gvould not add anything more 
tangible than the possessor’s gener- 
ally more organized judgment and 
perception with respect to all prob- 
lems. 

A good proportion of students in 
colleges such as -Radcliffe intend, 
when they enter college, to go on 


to graduate work. That proportion | 
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| which enters abia without crys- 
| tallized intent for the future is 
‘extremely likely to acquire the mood 
and habit of study, to become in- 
creasingly reluctant to leave the 
college atmosphere, and to determine 
thus to go on and take graduate 
work growing in interest out of the 
stimuli of undergraduate years. Miss 
Comstock believes that frequently 
students find graduate work, thus, 
the line of least resistance, irrespec- 
tive of any concrete intent to earn 
a living by their acquired tr@ining. 
Miss Comstock deplores ‘view 
that undergraduates misu rstand 
the function of the universyty and 
are subsequently disappointed when 
they find it does not specifically ful- 
fill for them the functions of the 
vocational institution. She feels there 
is no excuse for such misunder- 
standing when the tendency in all 
institutions ‘is increasingly to esti- 
mate for prospective students pre- 
cisely what. they may expect to ob- 
tain in the way of training. 
Employment Bureaus 


She ia encouraged by the growing 
desire of university officials to estab- 
lish student: employment bureaus 
which go beyond merely providing 
undergraduates with such remuneéra- 
tive occupation as they required in 
order to augment their resources for 
tuition bills and would, in so far as 
possible , plan part-time work for 
them which would look toward ex- 
plicit training for the work they 
would pursue upon graduation. 

Miss Comstock feels that many 
students who enter the universities 
might enter the vocational institu- 
tions: as a more direct cut.to what 
they desired to do in later life were 
it not for theg fact that traditionally 
the college atmosphere is alluring, 
and that the atmospheres of voca- 
tional schools are not the same. 

She considered that there is a 
pronounced increase in the numer 
of graduates from the women’s col- 
leges who definitely intend to earn 
their living and many are more ac- 
tuated by the growing concept of 
service than by a sheer desire or 
need for earning money. 

She believes, in general, that the 
type of girl whose home is one of 
wealth and who has no need of en- 
tering gainful occupation, is more 
and more opposed to post-college 
idleness, more determined to place 
her abilities at the disposal] of some 
agency for the cemmunity good. 
Miss Comstock feels that college 
training is distinctly a means 1look- 
ing toward éntrancé into gainful oc- 
cupation, for women mote so, rathér 
than less, than for men. 


Cultural Training 


*Decidedly,” she said, “college 


It depends, for the dégree of its use- 


OVELY dtadheil eservea 

beautiful setting. For qual- 

ity and value demand Traub 
Genuine Orange Blossom. 


ARTHUR W. FITT 


41 Winter Street, 4th Floor 
; BOSTON, MASS. 


training is for most women an asset. 


fulness, sounded upon the calling 
chosen, to be sure, but there are un- 
doubtedly many callings into which 
women may not go without possess- 
ing college degrees. It. may not be 
said that college training, moreover, 
is not a distinct asset to the various 
patterns of homemaking. 5 
“I am interested. in what one of 
our -brilliant young women painters 
said to me not long ago. She told me 
that a training in French literature 
was of inestimable value to the 
painter. It brought up, with re- 
freshed interest, the subject which 
occupied the attention of an im- 
portant art. school during last year. 


This school deliberately set out to 


raise a large endowment fund that it 
might offer collateral liberal arts 
courses to supplement the technical 
art training afforded its students. 
“Many students who enter the field 
of the creative arts feel that they 
cannot afford four years for a college 
course in which the main aspect of 


their chosen work is subordinated to; 


the acquisition of classical knowl- 
edge. But the young artist needs, in 
my opinion, far more general train- 
ing than can be offered, manifestly, 
in the profusion of courses necéssary 
to the sheer technical proficiency of 
an artist.” 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8S. Weather Burenu Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Fair tonight; 
Sunday increasing cloudiness, followed 
by showers Sunday night; little change 
in temperature; fresh west and south- 
west winds. 

New England: Fair tonight; some- 
what warmer in north portion; Sun- 
day increasing cloudiness, followed by 
showers Sunday night; little change in 
temperature ; moderate to fresh south- 
west and west winds. 


Official Temperatures 


(8 a. m. Standard time, 7iath meridian) 
Albany 36 Memphis 50 
Montreal 
Nantucket 

New Orleans .. 
New York 
Philadelphia ... 
Pittsburgh .... 3! 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore.. 


Des Moines .... . 
San Francisco... 5 


Eastport 
Galveston 
Hatteras 
Helena 
Jacksonville 


High Tides at Boston 
Saturday, 9:45 p.m.; Sunday, 10:10 a. m. 


Light all vehicles at 6:49 p. m. 


HEADQUARTERS 
are we for only 
the best Knitted 
Things Made. 
May we show 


two-piece suits 
and sweaters? 


See, too, our Hats, 
Dresses, Coats, 
Blouses, Scarfs, 
Stockings, Sports 
Suits, Riding Togs, 
Skirts. 


BOSTON ‘ 
TEMPLE PLACE ELEVEN 


Our Foreign 


MISS HOLLAND 


567 Boylston Street, Copley ‘Square, Boston 


Telephone Kenmore 7512 


E HAVE Spent much time in Europe this spring in 
selecting unusual Dresses, 
Hats. They are indispensable in the smart woman’s wardrobe 


and will fascinate the most discriminating. 
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Importations 


Coats, Wraps, Scarfs and 


Hand Wrought 


1 Fire Nets 


Sconces, Latches 
and Locks and Other 
Fittings showing real 
‘craftsmanship in 
any period. 
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Chandler & 
Barber Co. 


124 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON 


LORD INCHCAPE 
WARNS FRANCE 


Noted British Authority 
Says the People Are Liv- 
ing in a Fool’s Paradise 


—— 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, April 10—Stringent criti- 
cism of France’s financial policy is 
voiced by Lord Inchcape, the British 
shipping magnate, in a letter to The 
Times. Lord Inchcape has visited 
France monthly for 20 years as a di- 


rector of the Suez Canal. He says: 
“The French people appear to me 
to be living in a fool’s paradise. 
They will not reduce their national 
expenditure or contribute to the ex- 
pense of the country’s administra- 
tion, or defense, or repayment of 
loans to the allies, without whose 
aid their country would-undoubtedly 
be occupied today from end to end 
by Germany. 
“The people are putting their sav- 
ings into brick and mortar and in 
the meanwhile the Government goes 
on printing currency notes. Ten 
Finance Ministers have been in 
power in the last few years and they 
have all gone deeper and deeper. 
Their budgets have not been bal- 
anced for 10 years. If France does 
not pull herself together and face 
stern economic facts, it seems to me 
there is only one end, and that is 
national bankruptcy. The whole po- 
sition is too sad for words. We do 


370 after taxes and charges, 
517,492 in 1924. 


neighbor coming to financial’ grie® — 
and repudiation, which it assuredly 
will do unless it not only balances 
its budget but but reduces its debts.” 


COUNT PLUNKETT’S SONS 
ARRESTED IN RAID 


DUBLIN, April 9 (P}K—The home 
of Count Plunkett, noted Republican 
Deputy, was raided early this morn- 
ing. His sons, George and Owen, 
were aroused from their beds and 
taken to a police station. A large 
military force guarded the house 
while detectives removed the sons 
and searched the premises from top 
to bottom. The reasons for the raid 
are unknown. 


Count George Noble Plunkett has 
been closely identified with the Irish 
Republican movement. He served as 
Minister of Fine Arts in the Cabinet 
set up by Eamon de Valera in opposi- 
tion to the British Administration, 
which preceded the founding of the 
Free State. He is versed in literature 
and art, and a member of most of the 
learned societies of Europe. 

His home was raided by national 
troops in November, 1922, and a large 
quantity of explosives seized. One of 
his sons was executed after the 
Easter rebellion of 1916, and Count 
Plunkett himself was imprisoned for 
a short time. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RY, 


Florida Kast Coast Railway earned 
$10.24 a share on the common stock in 
1925, compared with $9.37 a share the 
vear before. Net fcome rose to $3,840,- 
from $3,- 
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you our knitted | 


R.H White Co. 


BOSTON 


4 


Glove Silk 


~ Feels luxurious. 


under the frock. 


For the Swiftly Moving Life of the Modern Woman 
“White Star Brand” 


Underwear 


_ Packs in small space for the girl who has so many invita- 
tions she’s always flitting off with a suit case. 


-Launders in a jiffy and neéds no ironing. 


Fits beautifully, with nothing to.mar the line of the figure 


Costs little in the annual budget, since it wears so well, 
and since ‘Ye it out yourself and save laundry. 


CHS. <a $1.95 to $6.50 
‘pions ~ 195 to 6.50 
awe ae ds O00 to 1150 


STREET FLOOR 


‘ 
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Back Bay Branch 
93 Massachusetts Avenue 
Kenmore 0377 


ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF 
OUR BACK BAY BRANCH 
At 93 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


Opposite Massachusetts Subway Station 


Renting of Fine 
Dress Clothes 


“QUALITY ALWAYS” 


READ & WHITE 


for 


Downtown 
111 Summer Street 
Beach 6977 


model, 


170 Tremont Street B 


A new side sweep pattern on a new ankle fitting oxford 


Tan or Black Calfskin 


Walh-Over Shops 


AViHewe & Sons 


378 Washington Street 


2359 Washington Street, Roxbury 


Bought 


largest 
America at a dazzling and 


almost unprecedented conces- 
sion. 


Beaver 


BOSTON 
——Legal Stamps Given and Redeemed 


Our *1.50 to *2.00 
Chamoisette Gloves 


from one 


manufacturers in 


Ori 


One of the most comprehensive 
showings of .fashion right gloves 
we have ever seen at anywhere. near 
the price. 
high-grade fabric. 


Perfectly cut from only 


Half Pique Sewn y 


Fancy Embroidered Backs 


Turn-Down Cuffs 
Some with Velvet Cuffs 
Colored Novelty Styles — 


Many with Frills or Ruffles _ 


Colors: Pe 

Mode Sand : 

Brown Gray Oak © 
_No Mail or Phone Orders 
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: 


¥ 
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Delegates Are “Chosen to 
' Meet on April 15—Abd-el- 
- Krim Demands Autonomy 


2 ae 
whe 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTO 

+. >. By Special Cable 

’ PARIS, April 10—The last doubts 
have been dissipated and it is now 
officially announced that the peace 
ne Z0 jations, as foreshadowed by 


" ne’ Christian Science Monitor rep- 
f resentative a week ago, will open 


x 


With the Riff tribes about April 15 
and the delegates, French, Spanish 
and Riffian, are already appointed. It 
is decided that the meeting place be 
Oudjda, in the French zone, near the 
"Moroccan-Algerian frontier. The 
Spanish and French delegates’ will 
“4mmediately meet in Paris to adjust 
/the details of a common program. 
' It has not been easy for France 
“and Spain to put themselves in ac- 
cord. Now the prospect of interna- 
tional complications are somewhat 
“unpleasant. In spite of attempts to 
‘put the best countenance on what 
“has occurred, Abd-el-Krim will prob- 
ably boast of having rendered use- 
less the Franco-Spanish immense ac- 
cumulation of munitions during the 
' winter and of substantially obtain- 
ing his own way. 

. Sultan’s Sovereignty 

| The chief point is that’ he will en- 
' joy a certain, autonomy, though the 
| nominal sovereignty of the Sultan 
| over the whole of Morrocotis ac- 
/ knowledged. This means that Spain, 
in whose territory Riff stands, may 
| begin to ask for compensations. 
Where are the compensations to 
- be found, except in Tangiers? it 
' Riff formally obtains an effective 
a ndependence, it is natural that Spain 
should ask a revision of the Tan- 
‘giers convention. 
- Spain has always coveted the in- 
“ternational port and the surround- 
“ing zone and it may propose that it 
© be handed to Spain for administra- 
® tion under “a mandate .from the 
» League of Nations. France can only 
reply that England must be con- 
* sulted, but even if England agreed, it 
| is expected that Italy and the United 
® States would protest against a viola- 
» tion of the Algeciras agreement of 
- 1906, which made Tangiers an inter- 
' national city in which England, 
/ Brance, Germany, Italy and the 
/ United States are interested. 

.  Germany’s Interest Removed 
‘Tite Versailles Treaty removed the 

Anterest. of Germany, and two years 
igo-the Algeciras agreement was 

_ agréed to without the participation 
- of Italy. It is doubtful how far these 

nt arrangments are. diplomati- 
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Commandant Duclos, director 
__ of native affairs and resident-gen- 
. eral. ‘Spain will be represented by 
.Lopez Olivan, director. of the Mo- 
| srocean section; Signor Primos, -sec- 
_ fetariat-cOmmandante of Aguilar, 


‘andCaptain ‘Don Miguel. Riff will be’ 


represented by Si Mohammied Azer- 
» kane, Foreign Minister, and Moham- 
im halen with Ahmed Cheddi des- 
~ Sgnated hy various tribes. France is 


z endeavoring to place Abd-el-Krim on 


© an é€qual footing .with the-chiefs of 
© other tribes and regard him simply 
" as a.caid among caids. | 
> Abd-el-Krim’s Probable Demands 
| The pretence is scarcely success- 
ful, for in reality he stands out con- 
| spienously from the native leaders. 
| Abd-el-Krim will unquestionably de- 
_- Mand autonomy im the territory held 
* by him. He holds a large section of 
“*the Spanish protectorate. The 
= Spanish really possess only the 
> Meliilla sector,and the Ceuta, Tetuan 
= and Larache zones, together with a 
* belt near Ajdir, former. capital of 
_. Riff. Riff will require the evacuation 
) of Ajdir and the ‘sland of Alucemas. 
' It is not thought he will ask for 
_ Tetuan. The grazing land along the 
» Oudrdja River, which was — the 
) Original cause of the dispute, will 
_.probably be conceded to Riff. : 
> Riff holds the mining coneessions, 
_ for which British, French and Ameri- 
can syndicates are apparently in 
| competition. The potential wealth of 
» the mountains is perhaps exagger- 
ated, but there is iron, copper, coal 
~ and oil-bearing shale. 
| Terms to Riff 
_- France and Spain are said‘to be 


' willing to consent to any arrange- 
* ments Riff makes, On the other 
- hand, Riff is to deliver up its guns 
and accept European officers in the 
» police force. On the French -side, 


2 jules Steeg is chiefly responsible 


r the decision reached, Since he. 


| Hamilto 
1 Pont 
-; plant at Chicago: 


a _ 


pressed upon the Government the 
view that the moment is opportune 
for concluding peace. | 
The French, for a whole year,-have 
made formidable efforts on Ouergha, 
and besides a huge army, com- 
manded by a French marshal, ‘the 
political attempts to detach the dis- 
sident tribes have succeeded. It is, 
therefore, regretted in some quar- 
ters that intsead of striking a final 
and decisive blow, the French agree 
to close the episode, giving Abd-el- 
Krim the honor of a ceremonious 
conference. : 


BIRD ORGANIZATION 
HOLDS ANNIVERSARY 


—_—- - 


Head of Old New England 
Industry Is Honored 


ee | 


Showing almost uninterrupted ex- 
pansion, progressing even: at the 
time of sectional or national busi- 
ness depressions, one of New Eng- 
land’s oldest manufactories ob- 
Served its one hundred and thirtieth 
anniversary this week. 

Although without formal cere- 
mony, numerous incidents marked 
the anniversary of the founding of 


Bird & Son, manufacturers of build- 
ing materials, with main offices in 
Walpole, Mass., including the pres- 
entation to Charles Sumner Bird of 
a hand-lettered illuminated testi- 
monial signed by 1800 of his em- 
ployees. The gift was sponsored by 
the Old Timers’ Club, which is com- 
posed of employees who have been 
with the company 10 years or more, 
and includes those who have worked 
with the institution 50 years. 

Development of the Bird organi- 
zation from its inception as a paper 
mill, started by George Bird in Need- 
ham and Dover, Mass., to its present 
scale, is the story of one of the 
most interesting histories in New 
England industrial life. 

It was in 1812 that Mr. Bird pur- 
chased power rights and land on 
the Neponset River in Walpole, and 
during the succeeding few years 
further property expansion was ac- 
complished. Following the entry of 
Francis William Bird into the busi- 
ness in 1834, the company began to 
enlarge the variety of its products, 
at first including paper boxes, now a 
separate division, shoe cartons, tack 
and screw boxes, and corrugated and 
solid fiker shipping cases. 

Charles Sumner Bird, the present 
head of Bird & Son, Inc., after his 
graduation from Harvard in 1877. 
entered the business that was then 
conducted under the name of F. W. 
Bird, making paper products. All 
transactions were handled by mail. 
There were no salesmey. The prod- 
ucts were high in quality but lim- 
ited in number, and included such 
strange sounding articles of paper 
base as “Tarred Hardware,” used 
for wrapping nickel and silverware 
and other hardware. to prevent tar- 
nishing,; and “Tack Paper,” the fore- 
runner of the now familiar tack box. 

Today, Mr. Bird presides over one 
of the larzest industries in New 
England, which includes plants at 
East Walpole and Norwood,: Mass., 
Ont... Phillipsdale, R. I., 

, “Que, and a roofing 


ln the period” between 1890 and 


-|1900 began new expansion. The first 


building and roofing products were 
brought out during this period. Un- 
til 1904 the manufacture of thése 
products was carried on at the Main 
Mill at East Walpole, but growing 
business made enlarged’ equipment 
necessary and a plant was built in 
Norwood, near Walpok, for roofing 
and waterproof papers. 

| During the next year expansion in 
this line Was carried over into Can- 
ada, with the building of a mill at 
Hamilton, Ont. fn June, 1907, a mill 
for the manufacture of felt to be 
used largely in the Norwood roofing 
plant was built in Phillipsdale, R. TI. 
A similar enlargement was made the 
next year in Canada with the pur- 
chase of a mill for the manufacture 
of felt at Pont Reuge, Que. 

Another new product was ‘perma- 
nently added in 1911 with the con- 
struction of a plant for the manu- 
facture of floor covering adjacent to 
the roofing mill in Norwood. On Nov. 
1,1917,a roofing plan in Chicago was 
purchased for the manufacture of 
roofing and Waterproof papers. On 
Jan...1, 1913 a partnership was 
formed by Charles Sumner Bird, 
Philip R. Allen and Charles S. Bird 
Jr. under the name of Bird & Son. 


Th ; 
1918. was incorporated May 10, 


STAMP COLLECTION 
FOR WORCESTERSHIRE 


‘ WORCESTER, Mass.. April 10 () 
—Worcester Stamp Club is prepar- 
ing a collection of United States 
stamps to be sent to Worcestershire 


(England) Philatelist Society of 
Worcester, Eng., which has among 
its distinguished members’ King 
George and the Prince of Wales, 
who are active collecting members. 

Frank L. Coes, secretary of the 
Worcester Stamp Club, says the pur- 
pose of this presentation is to fur- 
ther cement the ties of friendship 
existing between this city . ard 
Worcester, Eng. 


o began-unofficial pourpariers he has 
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BRITISH MINERS 


10 GET NOTICE 


Present Wages Agreement 
to Terminate—New Arrange- 
ment Called for Quickly 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, April 10—Developments 
follow. one another fast in the coal 
mining crisis,. The miners and the 
coal owners will meet in conference 
on Wednesday. The coal owners will 
give 15 days’ notice on Thursday of 
the termination of the existing 
wages’ agreement. Thereafter'a new 
arrangement must be quickly settled 


scale is to be avoided upon May l. 
The miners’ 
here yesterday has left the door Open 
for such an arrangement. Its deci- 
sion—regarding which no doubt is 
felt that the district miners’ organ- 
izations will adhere—to accept no 
wages reduction, however, does not 
facilitate an ultimate accommodation 
upon what is now the main stumbling 
block to peace. 
Sound Advice Given 


Frank Hodges, secretary of the In- 
ternational Miners’ Federation at 
Nottingham last night gave his 
British colleagues sound advice in 
pointing out the danger of their 
turning public opinion against them 
by failing to follow the example of 
mine owners in accepting the Royal 
Coal Commission’s report as a basis 
of negotiation. 

“Public opinion,” he said, “counts 
for something in this country,” and 
he added, “I do not think public 
opinion would countenance any de- 


-liberate postponing of this grave 


crisis, until it is actually upon us.” 

The Morning Post’s labor corre-i 
spondent says: “The miners are 
playing for a subsidy renewal, their 
plan being to delay a_ settlement 
until the last moment, and then pre- 
sent a pistol at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, with a gemand to ‘pay up 
o1 fight.’” 


Both Sides Look to Resources 


This, however, goes further than 
the situation now warrants, as the 
miners are fully aware that they 


‘cannot afford to put themselves in 


the wrong, also that should an up- 
heaval occur, it would have to be fol- 
lowed by a settlement, in which.the 
existing economic conditions would 
remain. Both sides, nevertheless, are 
looking to their material resources 
against the possibility of failure to 
agree. 

Arthur J. Cook, secretary of: the 
Miners Federation says in an inter- 
view: “We are having a meeting with 
the International Miners Federation 
at Brussels to prevent coal coming 
in.” On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment organs recall that Great Brit- 
ain is better prepared now than was 
the case last August to meet the 
struggle. 

The Daily Telegraph, for example, 
says: “The Nation under duress 
agreed last summer to pay high 
prices for a truce, in order that the 
whole position might be carefully 
explored. It will not surrender 
again.” The Cabinet is keeping in 
close touch with the situation, but 
is.not expected to intervene further, 
until after the miners’ meeting with 
the mine owners next week. 


FORCED MILITARY 
TRAINING DEBATED 


Women’s City Club Plans 
Ford Hall Symposium 


Prof. William B. Otis of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Everett 
W. Lord, dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration of Boston Uni- 
versity, the Rev, Harold E. B. 
Spefght of King’s Chapel, and Maj. 
William H. Wilbur, 13th infantry, 
U. S. A., are to speak at a symposium 
on compulsory military training in 
schools and colleges to be held in 


‘Ford Hall on Monday evening by the 
| Woman’s City Club. 


Professor. Otis, who was until re- 
cently vice-president of the National 
Security League, will speak against 
such training. Dean Lord upholds it. 
Mr. Speight will speak from the 
viewpoint of a liberal Christian and 
Major Wilbur is to present an army 
Officer’s point of view. 

Miss Gladys de Almeida, Boston, 
soprano, will give a recital for the 
club on Tuesday at 3 p. m. in 
Steinert Hall. Miss de Almeida made 
her début a year ago in Jordan Hall. 
Royal B. Farnum,.director of art for 
the Massachusetts Department of 


if a mine stoppage upon a national |) 


delegates conference |. 


Education and director of the Mas- 


‘sachusetts School of Art, will give 


a library talk on the place art should 
take in New England at the club- 
house at 8.30 p. m., Tuesday evening, 
illustrating it with charcoal draw- 
ings and stereopticon. 

Following a dinner in his honor at 
the clubhouse on Friday evening 
Willigm Z. Ripley, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard College, will ad- 
dress the club on “Property and Its 
Responsibilities.” Professor Ripley, 
whose wife is president of the club, is 
an expert on technical administrative 
problems, especially those concern- 
ing transportation. 


VATICAN PLAYS — 
ROLE IN FASCISM 


London Paper Declares Mus- 
solini Has “Secret Rela- 
tions” With the Pope 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, April 10-—The West- 
minister Gazette under the heading 
“Secret of Mussolini and the Vatican” 
prints what purports to be the rea- 
son for the. resignation of Signor 
Farinacci, as secretary-general of the 
Fascist Party. A first page news 
story of the dramatic exit of Benito 
Mussolini’s “other self” from the high 
council of Fascism is said to throw 
light on the duce’s “secret relations 
with the Vatican, and the part those 
relations play in the new imperial 
program of Fascist Italy.” 

Signor Farinacci, according to the 
paper’s special correspondent, inad- 
vertently, prematurely made public. 
the facts about one of Signor Mus- 
solini’s most ambitious schemes, that 
“of arriving at an amicable com- 
promise with the Pope on. the 
‘Roman question,’ in return for the 
moral support of the Vatican for his 
own foreign and internal policies in 
general, and his imperialist program 
in particular.” 

The Duce, it is alleged, has for 
some time past aspired to realize in 
his own person the “ideal Italian 
statesman” of Signor Crispi’s imag- 
ining, the man who. should settle 
the historic dispute between church 
and state over the temporal power of 
the popes. 

The Westminster Gazette says: 
“Signor Mussolini is said to have 
had a conversation with Signor 
Farinacci, in which he touched upon 
this aspect of his policy, and also 
hinted at the difficulties presented 
by the Vatican attitude, which, like 
Oliver Twist, mainly consisted in 
asking for more. 

“Signor Farinacci, who is of a less 
caution disposition than his chief, 
shortly afterward expressed himself 
very strongly on the matter in cer- 
tain Fascist circles. This acutely 
alarmed the duce, who appreciated 
the caution of the Vatican practice, 
in always assuming open hostility to 
the Italian Government, so that the 
world at large should not suspect 
secret negotiations. He also knew 
that the time had not come when it 
would be safe to let the Italian pub- 
lic know his intentions. Conse- 
quently the indiscreet Farinacci had 
to emulate Bismarck and be the pilot 
to be dropped overboard. His suc- 
cessor, Signor Taratis, is regarded as 
a more discreet, if less dynamic, per- 
sonality.” 
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CHAMBERS PLAN 
AID TO TOURISTS 


Establishment of tourist informa- 
tion bureaus in 54 cities and towns 
in all parts of New England during 
the coming summer, patterned after 
the booth operated in Boston by the 
Chamber of Commerce, was the ob- 
ject of a meeting of secretaries of 
local New England chambers, held 
yesterday in the directors’ room of 
the Boston Chamber. The meeting 
was called by the Boston Chamber, 
in an effort to co-operate with other 
organizations throughout the dis- 
trict, in helping to serve the automo- 
bile tourists. 

Charles B.- Burleigh, chairman of 
the New England Affairs Bureau of 
the Boston Chamber, presided at 
the session at which nearly 40 dele- 
gates from other chambers were 


tailed information on the operation 
of the Boston booth, which is ex- 
pected to open for the season in 
about three weeks. One feature of 
the proposed establishment of other 
booths throughout New England, will 
be the service to tourists who can 


of the section, from any one of the 
* 


other booths. 


required. 


run. 


Price 


A SERVICE for every pocketbook. 
There are five Pilgrim .ways,. at 
differing prices, one of which will 

- surely fit your needs and budget. The 
same’ careful washing with each of 
the ‘services, which vary in price 
according to the amount of ironing 


Pilgrim prices are not high. The 
_ best is the least expensive in the long 


PILGRIM 
LAUNDRY 


~ 65 ALLERTON ST., BOSTON 


present. The visitors were given de- |. | 


be directed to the booth in any part] 


HOTEL MEN GET 
BIG RECEPTION 
Plymouth Is En Fete When 


Visitors Arrive From the. 
United States 


By Cable from Monitor Bureaw 


LONDON, April 10—Some 300 
American hotel proprietors who ar- 
rived in England on the way to Paris 
for 4 conference of the International 
Hotel Alliance spent their first day 
chiefly in shopping and sightseeing 


in London. Not ‘since the American 


doughboys touched these shores jn 
1917 have visitors been more cor- 
dially welcomed. The reception at 
Plymouth was a scene of color and 
gayety as the American bonifaces 
and their wives debarked from the 


liner France at Millbay Docks, whith 
were decorated with the flags of all 
nations. The Lord Mayor of Plym- 
outh, R..J. Mitchell, welcomed the 
visitors to that town of so many his- 
toric associations with the .United 
States. Before stepping ashore the 
visitors sang ‘'God Save the King.” 
The ceremony of welcome was 
brought to pretty close after the 
visitors had landed, by the wife of 
the Lord Mayor presenting Mrs. 
Walker, wife of New York’s Mayor, 
with a bouquet of English roses and 
tiny American flags, tied with red, 
white and blue ribbons. 

Thomas D. Green, head of the dele- 
gation and a Mayflower descendant, 
said: “We are overwhelmed alreaily 
with the kindness of our rece¢ption.” 
Oscar Tschirky, maitre d’h6tel of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, said he was de- 
lighted to be in the party and have 
the. opportunity of renewing the 
friendships made in London two 
years ago. All in the party, he said, 
were anticipating a week of un- 
bounded happiness in England before 
passing on to France and other parts 
of the continent. 

“England, through the centuries,” 
said E. M. Statler, head of one of the 
largest hotel ,corporations in the 
United States, “has developed the art 
of personal service among her own 
people, and has blended the quality 
with a touch of charming Old World 
courtesy, but in the United States 
the spirit of vivid independence 


ahead has not cultivated the art. of 
‘soft’ domestic service. There is and 
ever has been a variation between 
the intimate personal attention given 
to the traveler in England and the 
slightly more independent service 
provided in America which may arise 
from racial differences.” 

On Monday the hotel chiefs start a 
tour of England, with a visit to the 
model food factory at Greenford, 
Middlesex, traveling in a fleet of 100 
motorcars. Returning they will in- 
spect Harrow school. 


ee 


HIGHWAY POLICE 
SCHOOL TO OPEN 


AUGUSTA, Me., April 10 (Special) 
_ The school for the state highway 


which has made the country forge}. 


police will open at the state camp- 
grounds in this city next Monday. A 
series of two weeks” sessions have 
been arranged to continue until a 
few days before Memorial Day, 
when the heavy traffic of the season 
will begin and when the men who 
attend the school will be obliged to 
be out on the highways. 

- The school will be under the di- 
rection of William Hancock, who as 
a member of the state highway police 
took: a three months’ course of in- 
struction at the Pennsylvania High- 
way Officers’ School. It is expected 
that 50 men will attend the school at 
each session. 


REICH APPROVES 
— PEACK SPEECH 


President Coolidge’s Words 
in Washington Welcomed 
in the Willielmstrasse 


By Special Cable 
BERLIN, April 10—President Cool- 
idge’s statement that spiritual and 
moral disarmament. must precede 
material disarmament, made in‘ his 
address when laying the cornerstone 


Press Club, met with the fullest ap- 
proval of the Wilhelmstrasse. “The 
thoughts of nations must become 
such that an outbreak of war will 
be rendered impossible,” a spokes- 
man of the Foreign Office told The 
Christian Science Monitor represent- 
ative, referring to Mr. Coolidge’s 
statement. ‘‘Nations must lose their 
fear, have the same feeling of se- 
curity that every individual has in 
private life, where persons do not 
continually labor under the fear that 
they will be attacked,” the Monitor 
informant continued. 

The opinion is also expressed here 
that Mr. Coolidge’s words were 
partly addressed to Benito Mussolini. 
Practically the same views as voiced 
by Mr. Coolidge were expressed by 
Dr. Otto Gessler, German Minister of 
Defense; in a speech at Stuttgart, 
where he declared: “The world de- 
mands peace, but peace can only be 
maintained if the nations smooth out 
their points of contrast in a peace- 
ful way.” 

Germany must do everything to 
assist in restoring the solidarity of 
nations, Dr. Gessler said, and de- 
clared in another part of his speech 
that it had been the misfortune of 
the imperial régime, that the German 
people were completely excluded 
from participating in foreign politica] 
affairs. 

In the meanwhile another point of 
conflict in the Franco-German com- 
mercial parleys has been removed by 
the fact that the German Govern- 
ment complied with the French Gov- 
ernment’s request to renew the ex- 
pired permission to export another 
54,000 hundredweight of French veg- 
etables to Germany, the French on 
their part making further conces- 
sions to German exportation to 


France. 


of the new building of the National 


“Be Kind to Animals Week” Call. 


Answered Throughout Nation 


> 


Churches to Start Observance With Special. Programs 
—Branches of Humane Education Society and 
Bands of Mercy Forming in Many States 


“Kindness to every living crea- 
ture,” is the slogan to be used 
through “Be Kind to Animals Week,” 


which begins tomorrow with special | 


observance in churches all over the 
United States. 

President Coolidge, writing from 
the White House to Dr. Francis H. 


Rowley, president of the American, 


Humane Education Society with 
headquarters in Boston, said: 


My dear Dr. Rowley: 

Accept my thanks for your note 
-which brings to my attention the 
fact that “Be Kind to Animals 
Week” is to be observed this year. 
I am glad to learn that the celebra- 
tion of this week is becoming more 
an affair of national concern and in- 
terest. The cause is one which 
thoroughly deserves all the con- 
sideration that can possibly be given 
to it, and I hope that this year’s 
will be the most widespread and 
general observance that has yet 
been held. 

Most sincerely yours, 
(signed) Calvin Coolidge. 

Dr. .Rowley says that the Presi- 
dent’s hope is being fulfilled. More 
calls than ever before are being re- 
ceived at headquarters for literature 
so that the force is working overtime 
to meet the demands. Branch soci- 
ties of the national organization 
have been formed in many colleges 


yew high schools and Bands of Mercy 
in the elementary schools. 


In joining these organizations one 
pledges to be kind to every creature 


treatment. These organizations be- 
lieve with George T. Angell, who 
founded the society, that “The great- 
est coward is he who treats with 
cruelty any helpless living thing.” 
He taught and preached kindness, 
justice, mercy, and love for human 
beings and for animals. 


It is the aim of the society to carry 
humane education into every Amer- 
ican home and school. It has spon- 
sored.. national laws in Congress 
and state laws in state law-making 
bodies throughout the country. It 
employs a number of field workers. 
Among those located in the south 
are: James -D. Burton, Harrison, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, 
Atlanta, Ga.; F. Rivers Barnwell, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Miss Blanche Fin- 
ley, Richmond, Va.;:. John W. Lemon, 
Ark, Va., and Seymour Carroll, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Everybody everywhere is asked to 
remember “Be Kind to Animals 
Week,” April 12 to 17, and April 11, 
which is “National Humane Sunday,” 
and then to see that it is produced 
every week throughout the year. 


ORGAN MUSIC HOUR 
TO ADD CONTRALTO 


ee = ee 


Departing from his usual custom 
of offering only music on the organ 
at the regular Sunday afternoon 
“Hour of Organ Music” in First 
Church in Boston (Congregational 
Unitarian), Berkeley and Marlboro 
Streets, William E. Zeuch, organist 
of the church, will have the assist- 
ance of a contralto soloist, 


YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


-TO PRESENT MASQUE 


“A Miracle at - Drachenfels,” 
masque with a medizval setting and 
appropriate to the season, written 
by Brent Dow Allinson, Harvard ’17, 
will be produced for the first time 


| 
| 


| 
' 


publicly next Thursday at 8 p. m. 
at 6 Byron Street under the auspices 
of the Wcmen’s International League 


Mrs. | for Peace and Freedom an@ the Fel- 


Edith Ayers McCollough, tomorrow |lowship of Youth for Peace. Mr. Al- 
afternoon at 4:30 o’clock. Mrs. Mc-|linson is a writer, lecturer and au- 
Collough has lately come to Boston'thor of “Youth and the Singing 


from Chicago. 


| Shadows,” a volume of poetry. 


The program. will include a group | The caste will be: Queen, Eliza- 
of Bach, the Prelude and Fugue in! beth Hall of Quincy; King, Thatcher 


A major for the organ, the aria “My | Winslow, 
Heart Ever Faithful,” and an Air in| Child, 

D for the organ. Three organ num-;Stranger, Mr. Allison. 
| been 


bers, a transcription of Sibelius’s 
“Finlandia” overture, Zimmerman’s 
“A Spring Morning” and an arrange- 
ment of the Negro song, “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” by Lemare, follow 
and then two Dvorak songs by Mrs. 
McCollough, “God Is My Shepherd” 
and “By the Waters of Babylon.” A 
transcription of two movements 
from the Dvorak “New World” sym- 
phony, the largo and the finale, close 
the program. The music continues 
for just an hour, there is no religious 
service connected with the recital 
and no admittance fee or collection. 


student at Harvard; 

Fay, Cambridge; 
Music has 
composed specially for the 
masque by Miss Marion Lychenheim, 
Chicago, and will be directed by Miss 
Alice Hamlet of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Ballads and 
madrigals in English, French and 
German will be given by Friedel and 
Henry Koehring, Hans Weiss and 
Albert C. Orcutt, to the accompani- 
ment of spinet and lutes. Mrs. James 
S. Stone is chairman in charge and 
Mrs. Harol Bowditch and Mrs. Noel 
Field are in charge of costumes and 
decorations. 


a 
Janet 


Style No. 805 — Two-Light 
Imported Mirror Black Vase 
with 1%-inch oval silk shade, 
colors, black over tangerine, 
blue over rose, rose over 
rose. taupe over tangerine, 
height 25 inches; price com- 
plete less lamps 


Style No. 28020: 
— One - Light 
Bracket to 
match chande- 
lier, 5 in. ex- 
tension, pull 
socket,complete 
less lamp 


4.25 


ig 


¢ 
Style No. 28023—Fivedight dining 
room chandelier, finished silver and 
black, 18-inch spread, priced wired 
- complete assembled, ready to | 5 75 
hang, less ball lam''s < 


Style No. 


If you 
Dining 


black over tan- 
gerine,mulberry 
over gold, black 
over rose, blue 
over. rose and 
black over gold. 

plete less 

mps 


bk 2 : 23.75 


Style No. 4003 
— One - Light 
Bridge Lamp, 
finish Antique 
Gold, adjust- 
able at shade, 
11-inch geor- 
gettesilk shade ; 
colors, blue over 
rose, rose over 
rose, mulberry 
over gold, rose 
over gold, height 
overall 56 in., 
complete less 
lamp: 


13.50 


doir 


inches ; 


> 


Style No. 106—Bou- 
Lamp, 
Black or Terra Cotta 
Vase with 
heavy vellum shade, 
landscape design, 
height overall 12 
complete 


2.00 


Strle No. 400—One- 
light Bridge Lamp 
finished silver anid 
black or gold and 
black, adjustable arm 
on stem and shade 
with 14-inch § oval 
georgette silk shade, 
d-inch fringe, colors, 
taupe over rose, 
black over tangerine, 
mulberry over black 
over rose, blue over 


Mirror 


7-inch 


rose and black over 
gold, price complete 
less lamp 


19.75 


SALE 


of ELECTRIC FIXTURES 


and LAMIP'S 


at the Lowest Prices we know of 
for High- Grade Fixtures 


UR entire stock of first quality lamps and 
fixtures are included in this sale. A few 
examples are illustrated and priced to 

give you a slight idea of the remarkable values. 


need fixtures for the Living Room, 
Room, Hall, Chamber or Den, there 


_are more than 5000 styles from which to make 
your selections. 


Then, in Floor and Table lamps, with exquisite 
silk, parchment and hand-painted shades, you 
can make your choice from over 700 styles. Im- 
ported as well as American Lamps being in- 
cluded in the sale. p's 


ee com. 3! Fae 
et 
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cottage economically. 


last. 


ON ACCOUNT OF BUILDING ALTERATIONS 
Two Weeks—Bezginning Monday, April/12 


HIS sale offers an unequalled opportunity. 
to purchase at small cost fixtures to beautify 
your town house or equip your summer 


We. will hold fixtures for future delivery. 


Mail orders will be filled as long as quantities 


FOR THIS SALE ONLY—AIl lamps and fix- 


tures will be delivered free of charge in New ' 


Style No. 861—Two-light Im- 
ported Black, Gold decorated 
Vase, imported vase complete 
with- 18-inch hand - painted 
heavy vellum shade, shield and 
band decoration, height overall 
25 inches; complete, less lamps 


Rtyle No. 875—One-Light Lan- 
tern, finished silver and black 
oer bronze Late gilt, — glass 
panels, 7-inch spread, 

complete ready to hang 13.75 


and to try to protect them from cruel. 
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CHILEAN EDITOR 
‘IN NEWS SERVICE 


mation of. domestic happenings by 


American editors and publishers in 


‘put on an even larger international 


' till an exchange of news throughout 


- plained that the Associated Press is 


“are members, and some important 


pay more for their news than any 


~ world.” 


Mr. Koenigsberg, who declared ex- 
; See aay rates are often charged. He 
tepals 


-wé are practically at a standstill. 
‘The news associations and the news- 
papers are deprived of the great 
benefits of modern invention because 
of greed, or inefficiency or political 
-» jugglers or monoply or international 
agreement. An international agree- 
(ment makes it impossible for radio 
_ ‘stations in China to operate across 
Bas Pacific. They can’t send or re- 
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minimum nt press rate for radio 
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‘ASKS FREE TRADE 


Calls True Reports Best 
Agency for Pan-Ameri- 
ean Amity | 


WASHINGTON, April ,10—A world 
policy of free trade in news, with 
the creation of an_ international 
newspaper league exchanging infor- 


cable or wireless was urged at the 
Pan-American Congress of Journal- 
ists by Ernesto Montenegro. of El 
Mercurio, Santiago, Chile. If this 
ideal should be unattainable for the 
present, the speaker urged Latin- 


his audience to overstep their inter- 
national boundaries and carry home 
from the congress 4 co-operative 
press agreement, based on the Asso- 
ciated Press in the United States. 
“This system of mutual co-opera- 
tion,” declared Sefior Montenegro, 
“now rooted in the North American ¥ 
press, is beginning among us with 
satisfactory results.” He said that 
since the whole world is now the 
province of the local newspaper, the 
continental arrangement should be 


asis. . 
Z “There is no other way to do this 


la- 
than by the establishment of re 

tions of reciprocity between the or- 
gans of the press first in one coun- 
try, then in a group of countries— 


the world is attained.” 
Gathering the News 

Sefior Montenegro introduced the 
topic, “Gathering and Dissemination 
of News,” and was followed by Frank 
B. Noyes, president of the Asso- 
ciated Press; J. H. Furay, vice-presi- 
dent of the United Press, and M. 
Koenigsberg, president of the Inter- 
national News Service. 

Sefior Montenegro said, in part: 


r _ 


and “urgent” rates everywhere from 
3 to 4% times as high. 

“Press rates to the Orient,” he 
declared as “ridiculous” running to 
about 35 cents a word. 

“By some coincidencé,” he de- 
clared, “radio press rates are nearly 
identical. with cable .press rates— 
that is, when radio is available at 
all.” 

“Mr. Furay said, in part: 

- “To span the distances and bring 
the far spots nearer, to present to 
their readers daily a faithful picture 


1} of human life, and human effort in 


the far places as well as the near, is 
the duty of our newspapers. But in 
a-more special manner it is the priv- 
ilege and responsibility of the news 
agency engaged in international 
news distribution, because it is to that 
news agency that individual ——. 
pers generally look for such service 
Out of the effort to meet that privilege 
and responsibility honestly and fairly 
have evolved new and better meth- 
ods of news gathering ‘and distribu- 
tion and, I believe, higher ideals of 
service to the world at large. 

“The man who labors in the field 
of international news gathering and 
distribution must necessarily serve 
many peoples of widely varying 


viewpoint, culture, environment, tra-: 


dition. To serve them honestly he 
must serve them accurately and 
without the taint of-partiality. “He 
must have an international con- 
sciousness. .... In presenting the 
news of the world to the countries 
of the world, he may own no nation’s 
flag, he may serve no country, not 
even his own. He is enlisted under 
the standard of international truth, 
and if he be true to the cause he 
serves his must be the patriotism 
of truth.” 


SIR HENRY TO SPEAK 
AT CHAMBER DINNER 


President Canadian National 


Will Address Final Meeting 


Sir Henry Thornton, president of 
the Canadian National Railways, is 
to be the speaker at the next and 
final assembly luncheon of the sea- 
son, at the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, it is announced. The luncheon 
will be held next Friday, April 16. It 
was originally intended to have Dr. 


“Nothing can establish solid rela- 
tions between our countries so much | 
as our coming to interest ourselves | 
in each other’s daily life, and no arti- 
ficial campaign for closer under- 
standing will have a value equal to 
that of true and full information 
about each one of the sister coun- 
tries. 

“We in Latin America are publish- 
ing an enormous amount of informa- 
tion about the United States, from 
the debates in the Senate at Wash- 
ington to the mean winter tempera- 
ture in Helena, Mont. If someone 
invents here a new radio service, a 
new religion or a new style in fash- 
ion, we hear the news forthwith in | 
the Argentine pampas or out there! 
on the Straits of Magellan. 

“To tell the truth, we find too little | 
in regard to Latin America in the. 
‘American press. A few great news- 
papers of New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington and Chicago deal with spe- 
cial news from their own corre- 
sspondents. We are sure that we 
have many happenings in Latin 
America of which we cannot be par- 
ticularly proud, but I maintain that 
if your public were informed as to 
Latin America in all the variety of 
events, we should rise in your esti- 
mation under any circumstances, 
thus making more secure the foun- 
dation of Pan-American co-operation 
and friendship.” 


Tells of Associated Press 
Mr. Noyes, the next speaker, ex- 


a co-operative, non-profit-making as- 
sociation of some 1200 newspapers, 
formed to exchange news between its 
members and to gather news inde- 
pendently. No service is sold. 
Practically all important newspa- 
pers in the United States, he said, 


newspapers in Latin America. In 
1925 the Associated Press spent $7,- 
317,956, divided as follows: domestic 
news, 80 per cent; foreign news, 10 
per cent, or $700,000; administrative 
expenses, 10 per cent. The speaker 
said that the news sent to Associated 
Press members in South and Central 
America is distributed chiefly over 
a.route of 6000 miles from New York 
to Buenos Aires, in which the press 
tate is 10 cents a word. He added: 

“Notwithstanding the tendency of 
the high rates to restrict the quantity 
of news, the maximum number of 
words sent to the principal mem- 
bers of the Associated Press in South 
America is nearly 5000 words daily, 
and it can safely be said that, as a 
group, South American newspapers 


other group of equal number in the 


La Nacion of Buenos Alres 
The speaker added that La Nacion 
of Buenos Aires pays much the 
largest single assessment im the As- 
sociated Press organization. 


Question of Cable Rates 


A vigorous attack on present con- 
ditions in the realm of cable and 
wireless communication was made by 


: “In the foreign field, in the com- 
munication between the continents, 


Japanese Radio Service: 
“The Japanese Government holds a 
rvice, while the United States Navy 


? ’ 
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at Aavor- 


of | 


John H. Finley, editor of the New 
York Times, speak at the final lunch- 
eon, but he has been called to 
Europe. 

Sir Henry is a native of Logans- 
port, Ind., and graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania with a 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
1894. He worked for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for years and in 1911 
was made general superintendent 
of the Long Island Railroad, which 
had been acquired by the Pennsyl- 
vania. As such, he had much to do 
with the opening of the Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal in New York City. In 
1914, Lord Claude Hamilton, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Great Eastern Railway of England, 
Searching for someone to put the 
line on a sound basis, selected Mr. 
Thornton, who held the connection 
with that road until 1922, when made 
president of the Canadian lines. 

Decorated by the Government of 
France, Belgium, the United States 
and ‘Great Britain, he was Inspec- 


the rank of Major-General, for the 
Allies in the World War. In 1919 he 
was made Knight Commander of the 


‘order of the British Empire. 


ROBERT FROST TO LECTURE 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., April 10 
(Special)—Wesleyan University has 
made a radical departure in selecting 
Robert Frost as lecturer on the 
George Slocum Bennett Foundation 
for 1926-1927. Since the founding of 
the lectures they have been given 
each year by an expert in the field of 
history and economics. The selection 


policy, and in the future the scope 
of the lectures will include every 
held of learning. Another innovation 
will be the reduction in number of 
4 lectures from six to probably 
our. 


tor-General of Transportation, with’ 


of Mr. Frost will inaugurate a new. 


JUGGLE WITH LANGUAGES ’ 
_ AT PAN-AMERICAN DINNER 


Who Is Speaking and Why? Puzzles Those Attending 
_ Function in Honor of Visiting Journalists—Dele- 


‘ gates Display Chivalry in Election 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, April 10 — Ex- 
change of languages was the feature 
at the great dinner to the delegates 
of the first congress of Pan Ameri- 
can journalists by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States last 
night. 

After completion of service of the 


-| well-balanced dinner, which had to 


be held back three-quarters of an 
hour because the delegates were un- 
able to tear themselves away from 
the exhibition cavalry drill at Fort 
Meyers, arranged for their enter- 
tainment, John W. O’Leary, presi- 
dent of the chamber, welcomed the 
delegates in.behalf of the business 
interests of the United States. The 
next speaker was supposed to be 
Henry W. Catlin, vice-president of 
the American & Foreign Power 
Company of New York—obviously an 
American. 

Hardly had Mr. O’Leary resumed 
his seat however, and without the 
Slightest introduction a dark com- 
plexioned gentleman at the head 
table, some distance from the chair- 
man, arose and began addressing the 
assembly in excellent Spanish. He 
had a lot to say and he said it with 
conviction. 


“Who Was He?’ 


_ But who was he and why was he 
speaking? He must, thought many, 
be the third speaker, Sefior Don Abel 
Villegas Arango of the Dairio de 
‘Panama. Not understanding English 
erfectly, he must have thought Mr. 

‘Leary was calling on him in the 
closing words of the presidential ad- 
dress and he had arisen out of turn 
and out of time accordingly. 

The speaker had pages and pages 
which he read fluently. He was an 
ardent Pan-American. He said the 
war had made clear that the Amer- 
ican republics al] had a great many 
things in common as distinct from 
the Old World, and that if need be 
they could-stand alone. 

He sat down amid great applause, 
especially from the Latin Americans. 


What next, thought the audience. 
Again without introduction beyond a 
nod from Mr. O’Leary, a speaker 
arose, a young man with bouyant 
enthusiasm and clear-cut features. 
He spoke in good English but it was 
immediately apparent he was a 
Latin American. In fact, it was soon 
evident that he was none other than 
Sefior Don Abel Villegas Arango of 
the “Diaro de Panama,” addressing 
the congress in English. 


“And the Other Speaker?” 


And the other speaker? He was 
Henry W. Catlin, vice-president of 
the American & Foreign Power Com- 
pany (American), addressing the 
delegates in Spanish. Everybody fa- 
miliar with the traditions of the 
(Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States knew that they would do their 
entertaining with shrewd good taste, 
which is’jnst what they did, for by 
switching the languages and “soft 
pedaling” the introductions, they 
mystified | audience just enough 
to intrigue them most agreeably. 


The Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists in fact is going well be- 
cause it got-away to a good start at 
its first gathering in the Hall of the 
Americas. When the delegates from 
southern and northern hemispheres 
—the Latins and the Nordics—sat 
down in the same hall and began 
making set speeches at each other 
‘'n their respective languages, it be- 
gan to look as if a series of some- 
what perfunctory ‘ceremonies were 
in prospect. 

One looked about the hall at the 
different racial and national types 
and wondered if some sort of play- 
ful recreation should not have been 
planned in order to break the ice 
and get the crowd together at the 


start. 


“Modeltown” Spelling Bee 
New England Day Feature 


Representatives of Eight 


Boston Colleges Explore 


Dictionary’s Wide Horizons in the Ancient Manner 
—Old-Time Singing School Another Feature 


Old New England Day could not be 
fittingly celebrated at “Modeltown;” 
the device of the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters, to place on 
view in Horticultural Hall the mosaic 
of an ideal village, without a repro- 
duction of an old-fashioned spelling 
bee. This was an institution in New 
England’s earlier days—and is still, 
for that matter—in many a rural 
neighborhood, upon which the neigh- 
bors for miles around depended for 
the chief recreation afforded them in 
the little red schoolhouses during 
long winter evenings. 

Thus “Modeltown,” going back for 
the day to reminisce in terms of 
hoop-skirted dancers, the minuet, the 
simple airs of familiar, time-honored 
songs, completes the impression in 
the latter part of the afternoon pro- 
gram by reproducing the quaint 
spelling bee, in which members of 
universities and colleges in Boston 
will seek to spell each other down, 
testing their abilities most strictly 
often, no doubt, by the very words it 
is so easy to dismiss with a casual 
and assured, “Why, of course, I can 


| spell that.” 


Old-Time Singing School 


This afternoon the formal program 
opened with an old-time singing 
school made: up of students from 
the Girls’ Latin School. Dorothy 


| Scott was singing mistress. A group 


‘of women, appropriately costumed in 
the billowing silks and absurdly 
charming hats characteristic of days 
when ladies went more sedately 
forth to make decorous visits— 
amounting to functions—to their 
children’s schools, acted as visitors 
for whom the pupils would obligingly 


pO ee i 
fdle—| ‘And the audience, appreciably aug- 


-| mented since the opening hour this 
|morning by delegations of youthful 


er 


5 


from various schools, 


Pi cnt ne 


Home” and “Believe me, if all those 
éndearing young charms.” 

For the spelling bee, representa- 
tives of eight colleges who have sur- 
vived the rigors of preliminary con- 
tests will complete, with the dic- 
tionary’s widest horizons testing 
their skill. Two departments of Bos- 
ton University, the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and the College of Business 
Administration, have entrants: Rad- 
cliffe, Jackson; Tufts, Simmons, Wel- 
lesley, M. I. T. and Harvard are 
sending representatives. 


Taking Part in Spelling Bee 


Among those taking part are 
Emily WHickev '27, Radcliffe, and 
Lucy Fiske Allen, likewise Radcliffe 
"27; Albert Pitcoff and John: Floyd, 
respectively ’28 and ’29 of Boston 
University College of Liberal Arts; 
Anna D. Wood, ’26, Boston Univer- 
sity College of Business Administra- 
tion; Mary Ransom and Adelaide 
Osphues of Jackson; Donald Bruce 
Hoyt and Paul Frederick Stock- 
well of Tufts; Mildred Barney and 
Vivian Marr, both Simmons ’26. 

Meanwhile the consecutive thread 
of the “Modeltown” fabric continues 
to weave. Children in satisfying 
numbers visited. the model play- 
sround of Community Service today, 
attracted by the possibilities of the 
jungle-gym and the devices for su- 
pervised play offered by  repre- 
sentatives of Teachers’ College. 

Workers associated with the chil- 
dren’s services of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts explained the 
Classes on Saturday mornings 
throughout the winter for children 
from 9 years upward, and the de- 
lights in store for the children who 
would attend the classes in story 
telling. Attention was paid and clues 
furnished to the happy possibilities 
in the museum’s 
schools to obtain loan collections of 
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One who was in England in Au- 
gust, 1924, when British, allied, and 
German delegates were in confer- 
ence attempting to implement the 


Dawes plan, recalled how the Vis- 


countess Astor, at a formal luncheon 
at Cleveden, Viscount Astor’s coun- 
try place, had contributed, to the suc- 
cess of the international negotia- 
tions by causing the delegates to be- 
come temporarily oblivious of their 
nationalistic differences and aspira- 
tions by an exciting game of “mu- 
sical chairs” right after luncheon. 
‘At the Eleventh Hour 

How could such diversion be 
staged at the eleventh hour at this 
gathering? The problem settled it- 
self and the channei for the outlet 
of the floods of spontaneity and good 
will was nothing more nor less than 
the usually tiresome one of parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

The “Regulation” or Constitution 
in Article X (of ominous connection 
in the Western Hemisphere) pro- 
vided that resolutions should be 
passed by a majority of votes of. 
delegates present. At the first glance 
this provision would seem fair 
enough and wholly in accord with 
the tenets of democracy to which all 
present subscribed, but Frank B. 
Noyes, publisher of the Washington 
Star, had evidently been checking up 
those present and arose to announce 
that if this rule were followed the 
journalists of the United States, who 
were on home ground and in a ma- 
jority, would have an unfair advan- 
tage. He offered an amendment to 
the effect that the vote should be by 
countries, each country having one 
vote and that a majority of such 
votes should decide. 

A simflar proposal was made in 
regard to the election of president, 
who, the regulations had also pro- 
vided, was to be elected by a ma- 
jority vote of delegates present, 


A Miniature Bombshell 


Here was a miniature bombshell. A 
number of the South American dele- 
gates arose to express appreciation 
for the generous impulse back of the 
proposal and to advise that it be ac- 
cepted in the spirit in which it was 
offered. Others insisted that they 
were there as journalists, and not as 
nationals, and that nationalistic dis- 
tinctions should be left outside. 

Thoughtful journalists from the 
United States began to wonder how 
this formula would work out. That 
the great United States of America 
Should have only one vote out of 
over 20 did not seem exactly right. 
One’s thought somewhat reverted to 
the League of Nations assemblies 
overseas where the little nations vote 
On an equality with the big powers 
and where elections to the presi- 
dency in the last analysis depend 
upon the votes of these smaller na- 
tions. 

The Central and South Americans 
were quick to see the advantage ten- 
dered them and no less prompt in 
giving it a chivalrous turn. They 
joined the North Americans in pass- 
ing the amendments and then by 
tinanimous vote elected as president 
Walter Williams, dean of the School 
of Journalism of Missouri Univer- 
sity, and then to cap the climax 
along comes Porto Rico and in effect 
says, “Votes or no votes, we want to 
be included with the United States 
of America.” 

- This dramatic ending of a short 
but interesting and stimulating bit 
of political debate in which shadows 
of nationalistic rivalry made tenta- 
tive entr.nces upon the scene only 
to be summarily dispelled by a 
spontaneous flare of good will, gave 
the congress just the direction and 
impetus at the start which it re- 


‘quired and assured its continued 


success throughout the remaining 
days of the session. 


ALASKAN WOMEN | 
ACTIVE IN CLUBS 


“sston Hears Results of 10 
Years of Progress in North | 


Alaskan club women, also, are hav- 
ing an active and effective club life, 
according to a report received today 
at the Boston headquarters of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. In observance of 
the completion of its tenth year, the 
Alaska Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is getting out a souvenir book- 
let. Each club will have a section 
in the booklet which will include 
several half tones of beautiful local 
scenery. 

The Wrangell Civic Club was first 
to send material, and the Kodiak 
Woman’s Club, 2000 miles distant, 
was the second. This conveys some 
idea of the separation of the north- 
ern clubs. 

The club members of the Alaska 
Federation have been busy with. un- 
usual activities in addition to their 
library, school and charitable work, 
Mrs. Harry Cribb, president, says. 
The Skagway club held a “Harvest 
Festival” that was a civic as well 
as financial success, netting the sub- 
stantial sum of $250. The clubs of 
Juneau and Douglas assisted in mak- 
ing the Sou‘*eastern Alaska Fair an 
outstanding Territorial event. 

Several distinguished club women 
visited Alaska last summer. Among 
the most prominent were Mrs. Josiah 
Evans Cowles, a past president - of 
the General Federation, and Mrs. 
Robert Burdette, foreign correspond- 
ent. Mrs. Burdette visited the Se- 


ward Club and lectured from the: 


public platform in Anchorage. 


BUILDING HEIGHT — 
_ LIMIT DEBATED 


The legislative Committee on Met- 
ropolitan Affairs heard arguments 
yesterday for and against the bill 
proposing to limit the height of build- 
ings on Arlington and Beacon Streets 
facing the Public Gardens to 100 
feet. Attorneys argued for petition- 
ers who are seeking permission to 
erect a $2,000,00 hotel 155: feet in 
height. se cies 

Henry L. Shattuck, a State Repre- 
sentative, appeared in behalf of a 
measure he had presented, providing 


JEL 
hy 


| ated by Charles D. Maginnis, an 


architect, which would establish the 
100-foot maximum height which the 
board of appeals would be without 
power to alter... 
William Stanley Parker ofthe Bos- 
ton planning’ board sald the bill is 
necessary.to protect the zoning law. 
Both he and Mr. Shattuck: spoke in 
favor of the Maginnis bill. .March G. 
Bennett, president of the Beacon Hill 
Association, spoke for both meas- 
ures, as did Edward R, Warren, a 
member of the zoning committee of 


jthe eume association, and Frank A. 


Bourne,.an architect. 

Léo Schwartz, assistant corpora- 
tion counsel, led the opposition to the 
bills... 


REPUBLICANS 


PLAN CAMPAIGN 


~~ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


a decisively “wet” platform, even if 
it could be adopted in caucus, would 
be regarded as questionable strategy. 


The Butler Platiorm 


/ Republicans will have several pro- 
nouncedly dry candidates in the field. 
Senator Butler stands firmly with 
Mr. Coolidge, who is for law enforce- 
ment. In the Congressional contest, 
‘Frederick W. Dallinger, former Con- 
gressman from Cambridge, is prob- 
ably the strongest dry candidate in 
the field, and his views on this sub- 
ject have always been a strong plank 
in his personal. platform. Governor 
Fuller will continue his firm posi- 
tion for enforcement of all laws, 

Thus, with the prohibition question 
somewhat frowned upon as an issue, 
Democrats have to look elsewhere. 
They foresee difficulty in campaign- 
ing the State with speeches which 
consist only of attacks on the na- 
tional administration, and so they 
have turned to the field of domestic 
politics. Here two minor questions 
are presented for their purposes, 
neither of which is expected to offer 
first-rate political thunder, 

Governor Fuller has vetoed several 
special pension bills, and forced the 
Legislature to’ reject others. Dem- 
ocratic campaign speakers will at- 
tack this as false economy, and after 
pointing out the unquestioned worth 
and merit of the petitioners for pay- 
ment, will try to crystallize the whole 
discussion into a campaign issue, 
Again, Democratic speakers will at- 
tack the redistricting of the congrés- 
sional, representative, and councillor 
elective areas of the state. They will] 
bring legal action against. the bil] 
which passed the Legislature last 
week, and as the legal action pro- 
ceeds will endeavor to make the 
alleged gerrymander a clarion cry 
on the stump. 

Other minor issues will probably 
be found to join those just listed, but 
present indications point to the 
dearth of a single important subject 
upon which David I. Walsh or Mr. 
Ely could sweep the State. Until 
such is found the campaign will 


probably remain lukewarm, in the 


frank opinion of members of both 
parties, 


VOTE ON SHERIFF 
RAISES AN ISSUE 


‘Maine Governor to Get Opin- 


ion as to Legality of Action 

AUGUSTA, Me., April 10 (®)— 
Sheriff Henry F. Cummings of Ken- 
nebec County cannot legally be re- 
moved from office, even though 
charges of unfaithful and inefficient 
performance of his duties have been 
sustained against him by Gov. Ralph 
QO. Brewster and Executive Council, 
in the opinion of Albert M. Spear, re- 
tired justice of the Maine Supreme 
Court. 

Judge Spear bases his contention 
On the fact that the Governor cast 
the vote that sustained the charges 
when the six members of the Execu- 
tive Council were deadlocked, three 
voting for conviction and three for 
acquittal. In the opinion of Judge 
Spear, the Governor has no vote, 
and the consent of a majority of the 
Council is necessary before he can 
—— remove or appoint an offi- 
cial. 

“The Governor carries into effect 
the doings of the executive depart- 
ment of which he is the head, but 
he does not contro] it,” said Judge 
Spear. 

Governor Brewster~ intended to 
seek an opinion as to the legality 
of his action in voting to sustain 
the charges as well as to his au- 
thority to proceed with the sheriff’s 
impeachment, from Attorney-General 
Raymond, W. Fellows today. 


SUNDAY ADMISSIONS 
TO. GAMES AWAIT VOTE 


Citizens of Massaehusetts will vote 
in referendum next fall on the ques- 
tion of legalizing admission charges 
at Sunday athletic contests, provid- 


ing no further legal steps are taken, 
through a decision .rendered yester- 
day by the full bench of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, which 
dismissed a _ petition brought by 


Bishop William F. Anderson and. 


other clergymen, seeking to keep the 
measure from the ballot. 

The petition sought an injunction 
against the Secretary of State to keep 
him from placing the measure before 
the people,‘and a writ of certiorari 
quashing the cértification of the 
matter made by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The decision of the full court 
says: 

“The question whether the prelim- 
inary requirements have been com- 
plied with is for him (Attorney-Gen- 
eral) to detefmine and his decision 
in.the absence of bad faith is final. 
It cannot be set aside by this court, 
which can interpret but cannot over- 
ride the organic law:” 


AROOSTOOK POTATOES 
REACH $10 A BARREL 


BANGOR, Me., April 10 (4)—At 
Presque Isle and other Aroostook 
shipping points, No. 1 Green Moun- 
tain potatoes reached the season's 
record price of $10 a barrel cash to 


producers. It is estimated that of the 


season’s crop for shipment 5000 car- 
loads, or about 15 per cent, remain in 


the county, pees 
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BOSTON SEEKING 
MUTUAL AID ON 
WATER PROJECTS 


Meeting Next Week to See 
Just How Far Worcester 
Will Co-operate 


——_-— ~S- OO >t 


Committees of the Massachusetts 
Legislature will meet with Wor- 
cester city officials next Tuesday to 
determine how much that city will 
co-operate in water sources devel- 
oped jointly with Boston. 

Qn the decision probably depends 
the committees’ recommendation for 
the taking of either Ware or Swift 
River courses, or both, at an ex- 
pense equalling or exceeding any 
other single expenditure for public 
improvement in the history of the 
Commonwealth. 

Conferences between Governor 
Fuller, engineers who have studied 
the water supply problem for years, 
and leading legislators have appar- 
ently gone far in breaking a dead- 
lock which has held almost since 
the convening of this year’s Legis- 
lature. 

As a result of the conferences, 
opinion has leaned more favorably 
than ever to the recommendations 
made by X. H. Goodnough, state 
engineer, which urge that . flood 
waters on the North Ware and Swift 
Rivers furnish the most practicable, 
if most expensive, source of supply. 
Opposed to this view was the report 
of last year’s special commission, 
which favored a taking of the Ware 
River, construction of a compensat- 
ing reservoir to serve industries, and 
an additional development on water- 
sheds of the Assabet and Ipswich 
Rivers. 

In Agreement on Future 

Today those who conferred with 
Governor Fuller are now agreed that 
within a few years the Swift River 
will have to be taken anyway, and 
both groups have always urged 
utilization of part of the Ware River. 

Early. in committee hearings this 
year, it became apparent that strong 
opposition stood in the way of util- 
ization of Assabet and = Ipswich 
sources. This left the special com- 
mission, known as the Gow Commis- 
sion, with only one major source, the 
Ware River. In an announcement 
last night, sponsors of the Gow plan 
said that in view of this development, 
their program would have to be ex- 
panded to include the Swift River. 

In a summary of conclusions 
reached at the end of Governor Ful- 
ler’s conferences, Col. Charles R. 
Gow and Mr. Goodnough, the two 
leading engineers in consultation, 
last night said: 

“Inder these circumstances it 
seems ‘to us that there are only two 
lines of procedure which are seri- 
ously worthy of consideration. First, 
to determine at once upon the com- 
plete development of the Ware and 
Swift River sources in substantial 
accordance with the plans of the 
joint board. 

Forced Construction Period 

“This will involve a somewhat 
forced construction period in which 
to reach the Ware River at Cold- 
brook, adding at that time 33,000,000 
gallons per day to the supply, but 
practically only meeting the require- 
ments of that date, so that the bal- 
ance of the work must be pushed 
forward, but upon a less forced 
schedule, until the complete Swift 
supply is available. 


sian songs to the sacred and secular 
music of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The clubs will 
alternate their performances for the 
first four sections of the program, 
and will finally sing together a con- 
cluding number consisting of the 
“Madrigal” from Sullivan’s ‘“Mi- 
kado” and the Wellesley Alma Mater. 
Dancing will take place in the ball- 
room after the concert. 


MALDEN PROMOTING 
CITY BEAUTIFYING 


a nD 


Chamber of Commerce Tak- 
ing Lead in Movement 


eed 


Carrying on its campaign to “Make 
Malden More Beautiful” the Chamber 
‘of Commerce sponsored a mass meet- 
ing last night in High School Hall at 
which Prof. Herbert D. Hemenway 
delivered an_ illustrated lecture 


DAY SET ASIDE 


Donations to Aid Near 
Kast Relief 


“Bundle Day” collection of old 
clothing by the Near East Relief for 
refugees in Asia Minor and Greece 
will be made Monday, April 26. This 
effort on the part of the relief organ- 
ization is sponsored by President 
Coolidge and has called forth a state- 
ment from Governor Fuller. 

Addressing the people of Massa- 
chusetts, Governor Fuller says: 


“There have been herded into 


‘Greece, as a result of the deportation 


‘of Christian minorities from 


‘showing how to improve grounds | 


‘around the home with shrubs and 
flowers and at little €xpense. 


ber is trying to do and proposes to 
do in its campaign. 


delegated to lead in the movement. 
It is telling just how citizens may 
go about making theirs a city of 
homes and homelike from boundary 
to boundary and leading those who 
have not displayed interest to realize 
the opportunities of aiding the com- 
munity. 

Instructions concerning home 
ground improvements and the de- 
velopment of lawns and flower gar- 
dens are printed and _. broadcast 
throughout the city by the associa- 
| tion, and recently there have come 
‘requests from different parts of the 
| city for special studies to be made 
‘in certain sections with a view to 
| adaptation of treatment. 


a 


CANDY MAKERS PLAN 
$1.000.000 IN “ADS 


——— 


‘New England Association to 
Aid Three-Year Campaign 


—- ---g----—- 

American confectionery interests 
and allied industries are preparing 
to launch a $1,000,000 three-year ad- 
vertising campaign not only to ex- 
pand the candy business bét to sup- 
plant what they consider 


publicity. 

The New England Manufacturing 
Confectioners’ Association, in session 
in Boston, has now added its unani- 
mous approval to the new national 
| advertising program and pledged its 
‘support and financial aid to the 
| campaign. 
| V. L. Price, president of the Na- 
‘tional Confectioners’ Association, ad- 
i dressing the Boston meeting, ex- 
| plained that at zone meetings held 
‘throughout the .United States, the 
| Dlans have received enthusiastic ac- 
'ceptance. He emphasized that this 
| enterprise would bring about a re- 
| newed co-operation throughout the 
candy industry, and should place the 
trade upon a more stable basis. 

Harry R. Brown, vice-president 
and treasurer of the.,Fisher Brown 
Advertising Agency, outlining the 
| proposed advertising project, stressed 
‘the need of greater unification among 
the varied confectionery interests 
and the wider use of accurate and 
fairly representative advertising. 


HYDE PARK REFUSES 
NEW BUS CHARTER 


—— 


Approval of the people of Hyde 


This plan iS park for the Oakdale Bus Line to 


favored by Mr. Goodnough and Mr.| ,yerate between Hyde Park and 


Smith as probably in the final analy- 
sis most satisfactory as a solution. 


| East Dedham was refused last night 
'at a meeting which was attended by 


“The alternative proposed would | more than 1000 citizens and the sub- 


be to take the Ware River water from 
an independent development above 
Barre Falls in substantial accord- 
ance with the Special Commission’s 
report. This is estimated to add a 
total of 45,000,000 gallons per day 
to the supply. 

“If the metropolitan district were 
to use all of this water not required 
by the city of Worcester it might de- 
fer the subsequent step of building 
to the Swift River for a period from 
four_to five years at the outside. 
In case a. sSsatisfactory financial 
agreement was effected between the 


‘committee of the Boston City Coun- 


‘cil which has to pass upon the 


‘licensing of motor bus lines in Bos- 


‘ton. William H. Wragg of the coun- 
cil presided. 


| William S. McCallum, an attorney, 
' appeared for the petitioner, Percy 


A. Chamberlain of Jedham, who said 
the Hyde Park Board of Trade ap- 
' proved his petition and that several 
‘hundred Hyde Park voters had 
signed his petitions. William I. Hen- 
nessey, State Senator, spoke against 
the petition and in the interests of 
'Frank Pierce, who operated from 


Nsleading ' 
propaganda by truthful and sound! 


Other | 
pictures illustrated what the cham-_ 


Ana- 
tolia, 1,250,000 refugees. Due to the 
recent rebellion of native tribes in 
Syria, the ‘lives of thousands of 
Christians have been imperiled, mak- 


‘ing thousands of more refugees from 


The Malden Beautiful Association | 
is the sub-activity of the chamber | 


} 


'the cities of Damascus and Hums. 


Armenia has been trying to assim- 
ilate 30,000 refugees. 

“The Near East Relief is trying to 
help these refugees and orphans of 
the Bible Lands, and in order to 
make a practical effort, Monday, 
April 26, has been set aside as Near 
East Relief Bundle Day. / 

“The people of Massachusetts, 
always generous in behalf of unfor- 
tunate and deserving people, should 
make a generous response to this 
very merited appeal. 

“Let us not forget or forego the 
epportunity which is ours to help a 
people unfortunate in so many ways, 
whereas we as a people have been 
nest fortunate.” 

On Bundle Day police and fire sta- 


tions will be open for receiving bun- 


dles of clothing. From these points 
they will be shipped to central re- 


|ceiving depots in Boston and New 


} 


| 


| 


es | York. The Rev. Dr. W. A. Bartlett, 


New England director of the Near 
East Relief, states that in the course 
of the recent Druse warfare in Syria 
parts of Damascus were bombed and 
villages in the Lebanon Mountains 
destroyed, making homeless many 
orphans, It means that the city of 


| Beirut is filled with refugees, chiefly 
'woman and children, who have only 


| 


' 
} 
i 


the rags they are wearing to protect 
them against the chill Syrian winter 
and the desert sun of summer. 

“The camps of Greece and Mace- 
donia are still crowded with refugees 
for whom there is no work and who 
consequently have no clothing ex- 
cept that provided by charity,” he 
Says. , 

Persons wishing to forwarg cloth- 
ing directly to headquarters may 
write to Near East Relief, Little 
Building, Boston, for shipping tags 
containing complete directions: 
Clothing should be shipped parcel 
post or express prepaid to Near East 
Relief, Army Base, foot of Fifty- 
eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXCHANGE STUDENTS 
SOON TO BE NAMED 


Jury of Ameriéan-Scandina- 
vian Foundation Meets — 


, 


The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, which each year arranges for 
the exchange of 40 to 50 students be- 
tween the colleges of the United 
States and various Scandinavian 
countries, is now selecting the stu- 
dents who will enjoy the privileges 
of foreign study next year. 

The American jury meets regularly | 
in Boston, and its conference began 
this afternoon at the University Club. 
Upward of 100 candidates, nominated 
by their individual colleges, will be 
considered and 10 to 12 will be se- 
lected. ; 

The American jury is.composed of 
William Hovgaard, professor of naval 
architecture at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, chairman, Henry 
Goddard Leach, editor of The Forum, 
John A. Gade:of New York, Prof. 
A. E. Kennelly of Harvard, Dr. C, F. 
Marvin. chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, Dr. David D. Scan- 
nell of Boston, Prof. H. P. Talbot, 


‘dean of Massachusetts Institute of 


| James 


Technology, Dr. George E. Vincent, 
president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Prof. J. W. Toumey of Yale, and 
Creese. secretary of the 


city of Worcester and the metropoll-; Hyde Park to the Dedham line Mr. | American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


ton district which would permit the; Hennessey called for a show of) 


metropolitan to retire’ from this 
source when the Swift supply had 
been developed, and to recover from 
the city of Worcester such unex- 
tinguished investment as it then has 
in the North Ware supply, there 
would be an estimated net saving in 
interest of a few million dollars, de- 
pending upon the particular length of 
the deferred period. 

Would Ease Financial Burden 

“The large investment entailed in 
going to the Swift would thereby be 
put ahead to that extent and ease up 
somewhat upon the metropolitan dis- 


trict’s present financial burden. This 
alternative would be preferred by 
Mr. Gow. 


“In this connection, as it is neces- 


Sary to decide the future water pol- 
icy of the city of Worcester, we are 
all in agreement that, in case the 
first plan is adopted, the city of 
Worcester should be permitted to 
take the’ Quinepoxet River in the 
Wachusett watershed and develop it 
for its need& covering: perhaps the 
next 25 years, after which presum- 
ably some other arrangement would 
have to be made. 

In-case the second alternative were 
adopted, Worcester would, of course, 
join with the Metropolitan District 
in the initial development of the 
North Ware supply and would con- 
tinue to use it indefinitely after the 
Metropolitan District had withdrawn 
therefrom. 

“We are all in agreement, in case 
either of these alternatives is 
adopted by the Legislature, that pro- 


vision should be made for carrying 
on the necessary preliminary sur-. 


veys and designs for the ultimate 
Swift River project,” 


WELLESLEY AND YALE 
IN JOINT CONCERT 


—— ——— -l - 


WELLESLEY, Mass., 


April 


concert of the ba pte 
and the Yale Glee Club tonight wh 
the-two musical organizations. 
unite their respective 80 and 60 


or 
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hands and they favored a refusal to 
the request of the petitioner. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING _ 
TO START APRIL 25 


On Sunday, April 25, the Daylight 

Saving Law of Massachusetts re- 
sumes operation and will continue 
to be in effect until Sunday, Sept. 26. 
The appeal of the Massachusetts 
| State Grange to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, when the United 
‘States District Court here refused to 
i'try its case brought to test the Day- 
‘light Law, will not be heard until 
‘Oct. 4, so the law is safe for this 
year at all events. 
The railroads are preparing to 
change their train schedules to meet 
'the advanced hour in time and at 
‘the same time have posted notices 
that the rai::oad offices and various 
executive departmentg will open and 
/elose one hour earlier as the rail- 
roads do not chanr- their clocks. 


' 


‘FORE RIVER BRIDGE 


| Although reconstruction work will 
not be completed on the Fore River 
'bridge, between Quincy and Wey- 
‘mouth, for more than a week it is 
| expected that it will be onen to motor 
'vehicles next Wednesday evening, it 
| was announced today. 
| Plang to open the bridge tomorrow 
to motor vehicles, 
‘unusually heavy, failed to material- 
ize beeause of rain during the latter 
part of the week. Although electric 
cars and pedestrians have been 4l- 
lowed to use the bridge during its 
riod of reconstruction, motor traf- 
fic has been forced to detour via 
Weymouth Landing. 
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MOTOR REGISTRATION LAGS 


. CONCORD, N. H., April 10 (%) — 
Automobile registrations this year 
‘are 2000 behind those of last year 
‘at this time, John F. Griffin, com- 
| vehicles, an- 


the No th are in 
, 47915 automobiles 
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when traffic is: 


| Lincoln. 
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The selections willebe announced 
some time next week. 
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WOMAN GETS PLACE 
IN FIDDLE CONTEST 


Mrs. Nancy Masterman of Weld was 
the winner in last night’s prelimi- 
naries .at the world-wide fiddling 
contest. This completes the trials 
and the finals will be played off to- 
night, nine having qualified as fol- 
lows: John Bovin of St. George, 
Que.: Hilaire Therrien of Lewiston; 
Edwin Minnin of Lakeport, N. H.; 
SD. Hirlburt, Littleton, N. H.; John 
McKenney of Farmington; Llewellyn 
Powers of Brookline, N.. H.; James 
Claffey of Boston; George L. Mc- 
Kenney of Gardiner; Mrs. Nancy 
Masterman of Weld. 

David Swett of Milford, Mass., a 
brother of Mrs. Masterman, was algo 
a contestant in last night’s trials, but 
was not even a close second. Joseph 
Oullette of Madison, was so near the 
equal of Mrs. Masterman, that both 
were recalled for a play-off before 
the judges made their decision. 

Others taking part: Peter Oegen 
of Durham, Joseph Blockowitch of 
Auburn; Elmer Howe of Portland; 
E. Gatchell of Lewiston; C.°E. Mc- 
Bride of St. Marys, Pa; Henry Pray 
ot Balloonville, Conn.. I. L. Irwin of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

The winner in the finals tonight 
will be awarded the silver cup and 
$1000 in gold and acclaimed the 
world's champion fiddler. 


BAR HARBOR HIGH 
WINS DEBATE CONTEST 


ORONO, Me., Aprik 10 (#)-—Bar 
Harbor High School won the cham- 


subject of the debate. 

Lester Chilman and 
ham, taking the affirmatfve for Bar 
Harbor, defeated Adeline Greene and 
Ruth Rossnagel of Mattan | 


William Heath and William 


Weatherbee and Frances 
Mattanawcook. 
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rpionship of the University of Maine , 
Debating League last night by de-s' 
feating M:*tanawcook Academy of; 
Prohibition of strikes in 
public sérvice industries wag the- 
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LEWISTON, Me., April 10 (P)— - 


bad| won the dec:sion over Randolph 


, Wider powers for trial judges. and | 


an 4 Pound: Outlines Law’ 1g 


Se . 


f 7 Weaknesses 


“Head of Harvard Law 


School Relieves Better 


Bar Associations Can Do Much 


more exacting requirements in the 


ig ‘ training and ethics of lawyers are 
favored by Roscoe Pound, dean of 
ee thoes Harvard Law School, as forward 
> sedee te 


improving the administra- 
Of justice which is now under 
critical scrutiny in all parts of 


- = ‘guch 
- % the United States. 


‘In the light of the current prohi- 


dition hearings in Washington which 
‘have accentuated the charge that 


slow criminal court precedure and 


fury shortcomings are seriously ham-. 


ring justice in America, particu- 
Ter ‘significance is added to these 
views of Dean Pound, taken from 


*@ detailed interview which he cour- 
“teously accorded a representative 
“of The Christian Science Monitor. 
Dean Pound, acknowledged authority 


in jurisprudence, explained that the 
rapid transformation of America 
from a rural, diffused population to 
a great industrial, metropolitan Na- 
tion has left the courts inadequate 
to meet the needs of the urbanized 
country. 

Especial importance attaches to 


‘the reasoned recommendations ad- 


vanced by the Harvard authority 


“American jurisprudence 


since the Harvard Law School has 
just announced its intention of mak- 


-ing an extensive investigation . of 


criminal law in Boston to see how 
: can be 
brought into step with the modern 
demands upon the courts. The school 
has also announced a public cam- 
paign to obtai- a fund of $5,000,000 
to be used particularly for legal 


‘ research. 


Traces American Law 
“After the war of the Revolution,” 
Dean Pound observed, “when transi- 


tions from the simple conditions of. 


Colonial America to the era of eco- 
nomic and political expansion put a 


' heavy strain on the administration of |: 


justice, there was clamor for lay 
judges, for an American code to be 


aa . made without regard to the legal ex- 


perience of the past by American 
common sense, and for a wholesale 
rejection of what agitators were 
wont to call the quirks and quibbles 


of English law. . 


“This agitation has left its mark 
upon our institutions in inadequate 
provision for the training of law- 
yers, in exaggerated powers of juries, 
and in fetterings of trial judges in 


more than one - of our common- 


wealths., 
“More than one unhappy feature 


‘of American administration of jus- 


’ aS. 


= and administration, which called, not 


. tration of - 


‘ tice, which is a factor in the condi- 
tions of which complaint is made so 


today, is a result of short- 
sighted, ignorant application of lay 
‘common sense to difficult problems 
of law and of judicial organization 


r.common sense, but for the un- 
mon trained sense of experts. 
' “In the law, as, everywhere else, 


‘we must rely upon those: who know 


the problems to be met, know the 
materials. with which they are to be 
met, know the art of the craft that 
will apply the materials, and know 


: nae at least of the experience 
_ of the 
; terials a been wrought.” 


past 


out of which those ma- 


..... .» Sees Light Ahead — 

‘A great ‘advance in the. adminis- 
according to Dean 
Pound is promised by, the present 


nation-wide ‘Movement for the in- 


‘of state bar associations. 


. The purpose iof this movement is to 


‘make of the American bar an asso- 
ciation of gentlemen actuated by a 


. fine sense of professional ethics and 
'- _-—« 80 organized. as to be able to fix re- 
_ Sponsibility for the unethical prac- 


“While in MIAMI. 


Visit the Packing House of 


Hamriton Micuetsen Co. 


 , Citrus Fruits 
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tices of any of its members who are 
not governed by a deep respect for 
the law. 

At the present there are numerous 
bar . associations throughout 
country, he pointed out. The bar. is 
organized in every state and large 
city. But ‘they are, he said, for the 
most part voluntary organizations 
made up of high-minded men who 
have no need of disciplinary meas- 
ures to enforce prosessional ethics. 
As matters stand now, he explained, 
there is no way of compelling all 
members of the bar to be ethical 
in their professional conduct; the- 
oretically it is everybody’s business 
and actually nobody’s. 

Dean Pound emphasized that it 
takes something besides an aggre- 


gate of lawyers licensed to practice 


law to make a bar. There are 12,000 
lawyers in New York City alone, 
but not a bar in any real sense, he 
contended. A:bar to him should be 
with respect for the traditions and 
ideals of the law, with a broad 
knowledge of the historical back- 
ground of Anglo-American institu- 
tions, and a high sense of pernona 
responsibility. 
Scope of the Problem 

“It is easy to say that the bar 
has a large responsibility,” says 
Dean’ Pound, “both to improve it- 
self and to improve the whole 
administration of justice. But in 
truth there is no bar to hold re- 
sponsibility in any real sense. In 
New York City, if one may judge 
from the law directory; there are 
more than 12,000 lawyers. In Cleve- 


land at the time of the survey of 
criminal justice, four years ago, 
there were 1400 lawyers. 

“But 12,000 lawyers of all sorts, of 
the most diverse antecedents and the 
most diverse interests, practicing in 
a metropolitan city of 6,000,000 in- 
habitants drawn from every part of 
the earth, do not constitute a bar 
except in name. Fourteen hundred 
lawyers, unorganized, with no com- 
munity of training, antecedents, or 
interest, practising in a city of 800,- 
000 inhabitants of the most hetero- 
geneous composition, do not con- 
stitute a bar. 

‘In New Haven, where in a city 
of 165,000 there are 350 lawyers, of 
many degrees of education and train- 
ing, unorganized and subject only to 
the general discipline of general 
laws, it cannot be said that there 
is a bar in any real sense. A bar is 
something more than an aggregate 
of lawyers licensed to practice be- 
fore the courts.” 

It is for this reason that Dean 
Pound is wholly in favor of making 
the bar something besides an aggre- 
gate of lawyers, and he has confi- 


the: 


One aS He vit Age 


Sonia im, the movement , now. bean. 
‘A number of states are giving . the 
problém much study.” 


‘Hughes. 


appointed a special committee to 
study how bar associations could 


standards of professional ethics. 
Took to Coming Meeting 
To promote this movement, already 
well under way asthe committee 
points out, the conference of bar as- 


sociation delegates in Washington 
this month is expected to: contribute 
much. Its significance would seem to 
lie in the fact that it is a movement 
starting within the profession itself 
to remedy evils that are inherent as 
a result of the present lack of organ- 
ization and discipline, Dean Pound 
said. 

Much of the ¢riticism of the law 
that is raised today by the press and 
irresponsible agitators would never 
have arisen, believes Dean Pound, if 


ithe American bar had not in the 


pioneer conditions of Colonia] days 
been, as he put it, deprofessionalized. 
Lawyers in this country were never 
given the opportunity to maintain 
the high standard of professional 
ethics existing in England, he finds. 
Although clinging to the tradition of 
the English common law, the Colo- 
nies took ‘over the worst-features of 
the English system. 

In an age of individualism in all 
things, he pointed out, there grew up 
a suspicion offlaw and an unwilling- 
ness that lawyers as a class be set 
off by organization from any other 
members of the community. ‘The 


| English custom, for example, of hav- 


ing solicitors perform the work of 
client caretaking, of preparing the 
eases for trial, and of allotting to 
barristers alone the task of trying 
cases in court, was not acceptable to 
Colonial America. 

The Puritan philosophy held that 
one man ' was as good as another, re- 
gardless of training, and law was so 
undeveloped that no special training 
was deemed necessary. 

“Anybody could be a lawyer if he 
were not over honest,” Dean Pound 
added, “and the belief still molds toa 
large degree.” 

Crude Early Beginnings 

In the early history of American 
law, according to Dean Pound, judges 
were not infrequently farmers or 
clergymen who knew nothing of law, 
its history or fundamentals. Law was 
a method of maintaining the peace in 
a community for the most part peace- 
loving. There grew up a tradition 
that anybody, given a few bdeks and 
long winter evenings, could easily 
master the intricacies of law. 

’ As the country developed and cities 
sprang up over night, the system of 
courts that was efficient enough in 
early days, was not adequate to meet 
the needs of an urbanized America. 
Legislation hastened to keep pace 
with economic growth. There devel- 


oped a singular faith in the efficacy 


4. A conference of Bar “Association 
and Its Needs! Delegates will meet in Washington,| | 
April 28, for the sole purpose of con-|."} 
sidering ways of integrating the bars| [ 
of the several states. The chairman| | 
of the meeting will’ be Charles E.| | 
Last year the movement | 


had the leadership of Elihu Root who | 


best be organized: to promote higher, | 
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Tobon students come to. the har with- 
out first-hand contact with the tra- 


ditions, the professional’ ethics apd 
the ideas of: what is not done, that 


sét off the lawyer’s profession from | 


a mere trade. 
“It may be conceded that the eco- 
nomic causes. which have turned the 


tenergies of .the ablest- and best 


to client care-tak- 


trained lawyers 
.We may not 


ing are inexorable, 


: hope to ‘divert the leaders to less 


Temunerative work and work of less 
ude with respect to the eco- 


a nomic interest involved. 


‘Beginning of Better Things 

| “Also we may concede that the rise 
of bar associations in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century was the be- 
ginning of better things. These asso- 
clations have done much and are 
doing much for professional organ- 
ization, professional ethics, and pro- 
fessional discipline. | 

“But they are voluntary organiza- 
tions, and it has happened in some 


‘| cities and may happen anywhere, 


© Keystone’ View Co. 
DEAN ROSCOE POUND 


of legislation as a panacea for all 
social problems. But however well 
meaning, legislation is not infre- 
quently, says Dean Pound, an actual 
hindrance to the orderly develop- 
ment of law. Just as many people 
believe that no particular training 
or fitness is required for those who 
would practice law, so he says, there 


'is a much larger number who are 


sure that no extensive preparation is 
required of those who would make 


law. 


Criminal Law Weakest Link 
Dean Pound said that nowhere has 
the insistence upon employing the 
legislative steam roller been more 
marked than in the field of adminis- 


tering criminal justice. Nowhere 
have the courts been more tied down 
by minute and detailed provision 
than in criminal law and criminal 
procedure. It is#this branch of the 
law, he explained, which is most in 
need of reform today, and, unfor- 
tunately, most people think of law 
only as criminal law, and the best 
legal minds as being engaged in the 
practice of criminal law. ._. 

But Dean Pound emphasized that 
the best lawyers have for years 
shunned criminal law. Such an im- 
portant .branch of the law is too 


often left to lawyars who are not. 


always governed in their practice by 


-@ high standard of professional 


ethics. It is to remedy the evils that 
have developed that Dean Pound 
sees much promise in the movement 
among lawyers to elevate their pro- 
fession to a similay-devel to that held 
by the barristers of England. 

“It is indeed a‘serious break with 
our legal inheritance,” he continued, 
“when: the leaders of the bar in our 
cities have come to be divorced 
from the work of the courts, thus 
doing away with the most effective 
check upon the judicial administra- 
tion of justice; when judges: may 


come to the bench without vexperi-: 


ence in the work of the courts, and 


Come Up!. ‘ Quebec Says “Bienvenue! z 


ow, Quebec is singing in the 
lanson, surely, for the folk 
? are c French ‘i he New World 


Janeeuiciltidihivenisibioe broad St. Law- 
-rence,and off therein the distancetothe | 
- hazyblueLaurentians. Strollon Dufferin 
Terrace, and ee to the music of the 


that the lower strata of the bar; see-. 


ing the advantages of voluntary 
organization, have formed organiza- 
tions of their own and have exer- 
¢cised a sinister influence upon the 
administration of justice. 

“I have no plan to urge that may 
be put into, effect by legislation day 
after tomorrow and be relied on t6é 
meet once for all the difficulties in- 
volved in administering justice in the 
large city of today with unorganized, 
deprofessionalized profession of the 
formative period of our polity. I do 
not pretend to say with confidence 
exactly what is to be done. 

“Much ‘as I believe in the efficacy 
of intelligent effort to improve the 
workings of our machinery of jus- 
tice, I recognize that it is a compli- 
cated machine, easily thrown out of 
gear by well-meant tinkerings, and 
calling for the most intimate and 
thoroughgoing study on the part of 
those who would remake it. 

“It is. for students to study how, 
whether throi‘h the associations, 
or through incorporations of the bar, F 
or through some means yel_un- 
thought of, the legal profession in 
America may be reprofessionalized 
and professions! organization. effec- 
tive professional discipline and pro- 
fessional responsibility *e restored. 
When we shall. have done this, a 
large pa~' of our work in improving 
the ad—inistration of justice in our 
large cities will have beer achieved.” 


ARIZONA DEFEATS VERMONT .- 


BURLINGTON, Vt., April 10 (4)— 
The University of Arizona debating 
team defeated the University of Ver- 
mont last night debating the ques- 
tion, Resolved: That this house con- 
demns the present system of prohi- 
bition in the United States, Arizona 
upholding the affirmative. 
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: New York City 

Special Correspondence 
ALLED here on a business trip 
which would last several 
months, an apartment on a 
noisy, crowded, little side street of 
this big city became the temporary 
home of a young woman whose 
family home nestled in arose garden 
among the lovely foothills of Califor- 
nia. And on this same street three 
lessons in patience were beautifully 

rewarded. 

No sooner had she leased the 
apartment. than the houses across 
the street were torn down and a 
skyscraper started. Almost frantic, 
the young woman resentfilly saw 
many noisy months looming ahead. 
For many nights she strove to over- 
come an attitude of impatience 
against the night-shift of foreign-born 
laborers who worked on the street 
directly beneath her window. In the 
silence of the night and dawn hours 
their voices seemed annoyingly loud. 
Upon several occasions she arose 
and closed her window. OQne night 
she closed it so emphatically that 
|some of the men looked up and saw 
her. Two hours later, dozing fitfully, 
she was awakened by an unusual 
sound, also, it seemed-that her room 
was filled with a strange glow. 

She went to the window. Her heart 
was touched deeply with the beauty 
of the moment. During the night the 
first snow had fallen, the laborers 
were grouped in a semi-circle about 


a fire, and they were singing soft old: 


folk songs in their native. language, 
probably Polish or Russian. The 
sight was one of rare beauty—like a 
painting of a group of lonely exiles. 
It showed the-4rue nature of these 
toilers, for their voices blended with 
as rich and mellow a harmony as 
that of an organ. From that night on, 
they sang in their dawn hours of 
rest, and for several weeks this noc- 
turnal harmony filled the heart of 


the listener with reverence and 
gratitude, 

Love and kindness were plentiful 
in that little street outside of the 
young woman’s apartment, Nightly, 
these workers hung their old coats 
on ‘an iron railing of another build- 
ing in the basement of which was a 


modest little tailor shop. Returning’ 


late from the theater one night, the 
young woman called for her suit 
which was being altered. There was 
great suppressed excitement going 
on in the little shop, for, one by one, 
as fast as they could do it—unseen— 
the tailor and his wife were bringing 
in the dilapidated old coats and 
mending them. Buttons were put on 
where there had been no buttons for 
years; patches were sewn over great 
holes and rents, and the coats hung 
out again upon the railing. 

This second lesson was a great 
proof of the bond of love existing— 
operating silently—between men. 

On the day the big building was 
opened, there was a@ gala hour in 
which the huge chandelier in the 
lobby was illumined. A great crowd 
of business men joined the festivity, 
but the big moment came when the 
owner called forth all of the work- 
ers, painters, plumbers, down to 
the old Negro whose job it had been 
for days to bring up out of the base- 
ment, on the elevator, at least 40 
cans of debris daily. There were 
more than 30 of these workers 
lined up on the sidewalk. The owner 
shook hands with each one in turn, 
and in each hand he left a small 
white envelope. The old Negro he 
took by the hand, then he turned and 
made a short speech to his com- 
mittee, which, from the observer’s 
window across the street, was full 
of gratitude and commendation. 

Thus five months of dust, grime, 
noise,. the grating and grinding of 
machinery became a Marvelous sym- 
phony of achievement in which the 


theme of commercialism was tem--‘ 


pered by humanity and brotherly 
love. When the young woman finally 
looked froi: her window upon a 
street healed of its torn places and 
swept clean of debris, part of that 
healing was hers, too—part of that 
growth and achievement. 


SONS OF ITALY 
TO GIVE CONCERT 


Miss Sarah Fidelia Solari of 
Milan, Italy, is to be soloist soprano 
at a concert to be given in Sym- 
phony Hall tomorrow evening by 
the Independent Order Sons of Italy. 
Others to appear are Giacomo Quin- 
tano, violinist; Giulio C. Nardella, 
tenor, and Miss Anna Piccirilli, pi- 
anist. 

Miss Solari will sing ‘La Partida,” 
a Spanish song, and “Stare,” an 
English song, in addition to a duet 
from “Aida” with Mr. Nardella. Mr. 
Quintano will play several of his 
own compos:tions. 


PLEA FOR SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY MADE 


Bishop Anderson Speaker at. 
Springfield Dinner 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 10 
(Special)—Support of the Boston 
School of Theology in its campaign 
for a $300,000 endowment to be 
known as the William F. Warren 
fund was earnestly invoked at the 
School of Theology banquet in con- 
nection with the New England Con- 
ference of M>thodist Churches last 
netht. 

Bishop William F. Anderson, the 
Rev. Albert C. Knudson, the new 
dean of the School of Theology; Dr. 
Daniel L. Marsh, president of Bos- 
ton University, and E. Ray Spear, 
the university treasurer, spoke with 
relation to the school’s work and 
needs. Dr. L. C. Hartman, editor of 
Zion’s Herald, was toastmaster. 

At the session following Dr. 
Marsh spoke on the general work of 
Boston University. He referred with 
pride to the large number from im- 
migrant groups in its student en- 
rollment of 11,000. 

“The university is designed to pro- 
duce something in addition to and 
intermingled with learning, described 
by the founders as virtue and piety,” 
he said. “Virtue is goodness of the 
sort that is victorious through trial, 
temptation and conflict. It is honesty 
tried and proved, especially in those 
things that go beyond the range of 
legal requirements. There is no 
virtue in doing what has to be done, 
but in doing more than is required. 

“Boston University is never to for- 
get that character is the most im- 
portant end of education. Character 
is what you are in the dark or in 
the spotlight. If we can issue a prod- 
uct which remembers in the dark and 
forgets in the spotlight we are liv- 
ing up to our specifications.” 


SWISS TO LECTURE ) 
ON ALPINE FLOWERS 


Henry Correvon, Swiss botanist 
and authority on Alpine plants and 
rock gardens, who is visiting the 
United States for the first time under 
the auspites of the Lowthorpe School 
of Landscape Architecture for 
Women at Groton, Mass., will give 
another illustrated lecture in Boston 
at the Hotel Vendome on April 29, 
at. 3:30, when he will show slides of 
Alpine plants and rock gardens. M.~ 
Correvon has spoken in many large 
cities of the middle west and on the 
Pacific coast. , 
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Wihitre a Trust Fund 


~ would have helped 


CO MR PAR Ss 


Down the by-streets of our New England towns one often finds this 
tranquil pair—a great elm tree and a venerable mansion—each rich in 


traditionary lore of past centuries .. « 


the weather-beaten house 


expressive of the changes that have passed within. Many honored 
families lived here while they prospered, but were forced to give way 


to others as time went by. 


A great many old family residences would have remained in the pos- 
session of the descendants of the original owners, if the estates had 
been protected by the appointment of a professional executor or 
trustee. What we now do to conserve our resources can assure the 
happiness and position of our family in the years to come. 


The OLD COLONY TRUST: COMPANY specializes in acting as executor and trustee for estates. 
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We have prepared a booklet, ‘CONCERNING TRUSTS AND WILLS,” 
which discusses this subject in detail 


cAsk for Booklet SR-10 
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Opens in 137 States East of rE, ‘Mountains Make 
_ New Peak—Biggest Gain in Middle Atlantic 
| Sees and New Engen 


Building operations for March in 
37 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains were the largest on record, ac- 

wevenge Sas yeh the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 

ggest gain in percentage 
ond total was recorded in the middle 
- Atlantic states, while ave 
was not far behind in 

New England’s cons meth con- 
- tract total in March was $34,594,800, 
a gain of 76 per cent as compared 


with the preceding month, but a de- 


crease of 1 per cent as compared 
with figures for March, 1925. Last 
month’s total inchided: $14,320,000, 
or 41 per cent of all construction, for 
residentia] buildings; $7,610,600, or 
22 per cent, for commercial build- 
ings; $4,976,800, or 14 per cent, for 
industrial buildings: $2,775,500, or 8 
per cent, for educational buildings, 
and $1,937,900, or 6 per cent, for pub- 
lic works and utilities. : 

A decrease of 4 per cent in: build- 


ing figures for the first quarter, as’ 


compared with figures for a corre- 
sponding period of last year, is 
shown. New construction started in 
New England during the first quar- 
ter of 1926 amounted to $79,852,800. 
Contemplated work for this district 
last month amounted to $48,511,100, 
being 5 per cent over the amount re- 
¢ ported in March of last year. 


‘Record for March 


Last month had a larger volume of. 


contracts than any previous month 
except August of last year. The total 
of building and engineering con- 
tracts in the 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains was $597,879,300. 
The increase compared with Febru- 
ary was 53 per cent; as compared 
with March of last year, 22 per cent. 

Included in the month’s record 
were the following important items: 
$262,643,500, or 44 per cent of. all 
construction, for residential build- 
ings; $108,812,400, or 18 per cent, for 
commercial buildings; . $100,603,300, 
or 17 per cent, for public works and 
utilities; $48,677,200, or 8 per cent, 
for industrial buildings; and $29,079,- 
700, or 5 per.cent, for educational 
buildings. 

‘Total construction commitments 
made during the first quarter of 1926 
have amounted to $1,444,937,700. This 
is an increase of30 per cent as com- 
pared with the first quarter of last 
year. In viewing this large increase 
it should be recalled that last year’s 
boom had not really started in the 
first quarter, and that the first quar- 

ter of last year had only a slight 
increase as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1924. 

More than $1,000,000,000 in con- 
templated construction was reported 
last month, the largest amount for 
any month on record. The exact 
figure. was $1,029,450,500, being 20 
per cent more than the amount re- 
ported in February and 30 per cent 
more than the amount reported in 
March of last year. 

Atlantic States Active 

Construction contracts awarded 
last month in the middle Atlantic 
states (Eastern Pennsylvania, South- 
ern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 

- District of Columbia and Virginia) 
amounted to $68,798,500. This was 
an increase of 153 per cent compared 
with February and of 6 per cent 
-a8 Compared with March of last year. 

Included in the March record were: 
$32,276,300, or 47 per cent of all 
construction, for residential build- 
ings; $17,393,200, or 25 per cent, for 
commercial buildings; $8,193,200, or 
12 per cent, for public works and 
utilities; $4,322,600, or 6 per cent, for 

social and recreational buildings; and 
$2,826,000, or 4 per cent, for indus- 
trial buildings. 

New construction started in this 
district during the first three months 


of 1926 has reached a total of $130,- 


641,600, being a 9 per. cent increase 
as compared with the first quarter of 
last year. | 

Contemplated new work reported 
for the Middle Atlantic states dur- 
ing the last month amounted ‘to 
$120,198,300, this being a 73 per cent 
increase as compared with the 
amount reported in February, but a 
24 per cent decrease from the 
amount reported in March of last 
year. | 


Picking Up in Middle West 

March building and engineering 
contracts reached: a ‘total of $12,- 
084,100 in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and northern Michigan. This was 
the highest monthly total recorded 


for the district since last June. It 
was 128 per cent above the figure 
for February and 67 per cent above 
March of last year. 


Included in last month’s record 


were: $4,673,000, or 39 per cent, of 
roi construction, for residential biuild- 

$2,538, 100, or 21 per. cent, for 
eominorcial” puildings: $1,716 700, or 
14 per cent, for public works and 
utilities: $1,620,900, or 13 per cent, 
for educational buildings: and $1,- 
018,800, or 8 per cent, for industrial 
buildings. 

The total of contracts for the first 
quarter of this year was $21,386,400, 
‘an imcrease of nearly 27 per cent as 
compared with the first quarter of 
- last year. 

mtemplated construction planned 

. Northwest, as reported in 
rc amounted to $16,473,000, 

_ Which increased 28 per cent over 
_ Febri and 7 per cent over March 

“of last ee : 
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‘Wirchester Street, 


jie windows extend to ‘the floor 
and winding stairways have the 
spindling, yet staunch, balustrades. 
The dining room, spacious, with 
the walls covered with quaint old- 
fashioned picture paper, is reached 
by a wide hall which passes under 
the arch, made the more unique in 
effect by twin stairways. 

From. the dining room, ramps lead 
‘to the kitchen im the lower story, 
fitted in the most modern style. Ad- 
jacent to the kitchen are the service 
dining room, laundry, boiler room, 
and 10 service: bedrooms. 

The guest rooms, of which there 
are 30 on the second floor and 32 
on the third, are mostly equipped 
with bathrooms, and every room has 
running water. Ample exits are pro- 
vided by four stairways at the en- 
trance corners, with fire doors shut- 
ting off the several parts, The attic 


‘|is used for eight Service rooms with 


two baths. 
Whitten & Gore, architects, 31 Milk 
Street, Boston, drew the plans. 


Construction -and engineering con- 
tracts awarded in New Wngland for 
the week ended April 6, 1926, were 
valued at $8,662,000, according to 
statistics of building and engineer- 
ing compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation of New England. 

The total building expenditures for 
New England during the correspund- 


ing — of the last _ years follow: 
9 oes me 1 000 ooee. $4,203,000 


** 3'762,000 


Edward T. Harrington Company 
reports the following sales: 

A valuable parcel of land in 

Winchester comprising what is 
known as the Wyman School lot on 
Church and Oxford Streets. It con- 
tains 32,740 square feet. The grantor 
was Dexter P. Blaikie, the purchaser 
being Willis R. Warren, who will 
erect three high-cost bungalows at 
once. 
_ The estate No. 334 Common Street, 
Belmont, comprising a frame 12- 
room apartment dwelling house, 
garage and 7000 square feet of land. 
The grantor was Rose M. Henley, 
the purchaser being Eugene Water- 
house, who buys for occupancy. 

Four lots of land on Suffolk Street, 
West Medford, containing 27,500 
square feet. The purchaser was Al- 
bert'- L. Symmes, who has already 
erected seyeral houses on this tract 
and will build four houses for the 
market at once. 


Charles E. Howe Company reports 
the following sales: 

A single frame house with adjoin- 
ing three-car garage at 88 Boston 
Street, Somerville, and 10,000 square 
feet of land was deeded by Jennie 
Ayer Marden to Aniuzita and Camillo 
DiCecca for a home. Buildings as- 
sessed for $10,300; land for $3200. 


229 Newtonville Avenue, Newton, 
consisting of a new single frame 
house with a land area of 9800 square 
feet, was conveyed to Howard F., 


Lochrie - for a home by deed of; 


Adolph Dinner. 
$12,000. 


Property valued at 


Annie ,Nisson buys a two-family 
frame house for a home at 221-223 
Brookline; » 8000 
square feet of land and buildings 
valued nearly $19,000. Malachi J. 
Cunniff gave the deed. Carl S. and 
Francis F. Whittier and Charles E. 
Howe Company were the brokers. — 
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I2Zadiocasts_» 
Christian Science 
Services 


For Sunday, April 11 


BOSTON 

The regular Sunday evening serv- 
ice of The Mother Church, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., which is usually radiocast 
the first ‘Sunday every month, will 
be radiocast simultaneously by sta- 
tions WNAC, Boston, Mass., 280 
meters wavelength, and WEAN, 
Providence, R. I., 278 meters wave- 
length, at 7:30 p. m., eastern stand- 
ard time, April 11. Notice of this 
change came in last week after The 
Christian Science Monitor had gone 


to press. £¢ 
NEW YORK 

The regular’ Sunday morning serv- 
ice of First Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, New York City, will be radiocast 
by Station WMCA, New York, 341 
meters wavelength. The service be- 
gins at 11 a. m., eastern standard 


time. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The regular Sunday evening serv- 
ice from Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Minneapolis, Minn., will 
be radiocast by Station WwCcco, St. 


Paul-Minneapolis, 417 meters wave- 


length. The sefvice: begins at 6:30 
p. m., central standard time, , 


CHICAGO 


The regular Sunday morning serv- 
ice of Seventh Church of Christ, 


. | Scientist, Chicago, will be radiocast 


by Station WEBH, Chicago; 370 
meters wavelength. The service be- 


: gins at 10: 4 a. m., central standard 


ge 
CHICAGO 


The regular Sunday evening. serv- 
jice of Fifth 
th- | tist, Chica 
ry} Station W 
re is designed.| wavelength. The service begins at | 
o,* with that | 7: 45 p. m., céntral standard tiie. et 


urch of Christ; Scien- 
will be radiocast by | - 
BB, Chicago, 260. meters 
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‘New Hotel Under Construction i in _ijinnis 
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Whitten & Gore, Architects 


Design for Hotel Mayflower Follows Old Cape Cod Tavern Style, With Large Open Fireplace, Long Windows and Promise 


of Hospitality. 


RADIO. ONIGIET 


Tomorrow's Radio Programs Will Be Found on Page 


Evening Features 


FOR SATURDAY, APRIL 10 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


WNAC, Boston, Mass, (280 Meters) 


5 p. m.—Copley-Plaza dance, direction 
W. Edward Boyle. 6—The Smilers, con- 
ducted by Clyde McArdle. 6 :30—Shepard 
Colonial dinner dance, direction Billy 
Lossez. 6:45—News Fiashes. :30— 
terview with A. B. Bellwood. 7: :50— 
“Better Heating,” Léonard P. TOreer. 8 
—Concert program. 9—Varied pies bean 
by vaudeville artists. 10—Lambert 
Bros.’ orchestra and ‘The Plunketeers.”’ 
11—Dance music, Copley-Plaza orchés- 
tra, direction W. Edward Boyle; vocal 
Selections by Jack Fay; Rose Goldberg, 
accompanist. 


WBZA and WBZ, B sia S| > eam 
Mass. (942. and Meters 
6:25. p. Se 6 :30—Farm 
flashes. 6 45—To be announced. 7—Con- 
cert by the Capitol Theater orchestra, 
Spring neta. 7:30—Dr. D. M. Staley in 
readings, “An Evening With Riley.” 
7 :46— epertory Theater Concert orchés- 
tra, under the direction of Daniel Kuntz, 
direct from the Re mn yeoe jf Theater. 8:15 
—Concert: presented under the direction 
of Heinrich Gebhard and Frank E. 
Morse, pr yeenting Jessie Kilvert, s0- 
rano: Holg, tenor; Elizabeth 
erkins, pianist; Evelyn Stewart, alto; 
Martin Powers, dp irginia Scranton 
and Dorothy Young, ‘accompanists. 9:15 
—Novelty program of piano and ukulele 
selections by Dan Nolan. 9:30—Program 
by Arthur Cann, tenor. 10—Weather. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

4p. m.—Rainbow Gardens orchestra, 
under ine direction of J. Newell Chase. 
5—Paul Russell, tenor. 6—Katherine 
Gilson, violinist; Lillian Wiener, so- 
prano; Dorothy Fuller, pianist ; Cecilia 
Germanie, violinist ; Ross Kaplan, pian- 
ist,. 6: :40-— ‘Be Kind to Animals’ Week 
Talk.” 6:45—News. 6:55—Musical pro- 
gram. 7:55—Maine quintet. 8:30—Pro- 
gram from Hotel Biltmore, New York; 
Sojourners’ Club presentation of laque 
to Capt. N. J. Blackwood; music by — 
Capitol Theater family and orchestr 
the Twins, Lopez and his orchestra, “4 
Bernie’s orchestra and the Troubadours. 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn, (476 Meters) 

6:50 p. m.—Hotel Bond Trio. §8:30— 
Exchange clubs of Connecticut. 10:30— 
Carroll's Palais Royal Dance Orchestra. 


CNRO, Ottawa, Ont. (485 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Chateau Laurier Concert Or- 
hestra. 9—Organ recital by Cyril J. L. 
ickwood. assisted hy Miss Helen Lang- 
don, ce ist - Chateau Laurier Dance Or- 
chestra. 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (880 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner program. 8 :30— 
Viadevkfaris concert from New York. 
10:30—Dance program. 


WEAF, New York City (402 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner music; talk by the 
Hon. Frederick E. Crane, speaking 
under the auspices of the American Bar 
Association; “Homes of Our. 
Fathers,” by R. T. H. Halsey; Juliette 
Glassman, concert pianist; Sojourners’ 
Club annual dinner ; Vincent Lepez and 
his orchestra. 


WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Hotel Commodore orchestra. 
7 :45-Work of Congress, $8:15—Cosmo 
Hamilton. 8:30 —Liederkranz eoncert. 
10 :30—Hotel Vanderbilt dance orchestra. 
WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 


6 p. m,—Olcott Vail and his string 


ensemble. 6:30—Parody orchestra. 7— 
Elvina Bock, children’s stories. 7:30— 
Thelma Wilkes, violin ensemble, 8— 
€urrent events. 8:15—Edward French, 
pianist. 8:30—Fourth annual food show. 
9:30—E. A. Ebel, baritone; Cornelius 
Van Rees, piano. 9:45—Ethel M. Ebel, 
soprano. 10—Norman Pearce, readin 
10:30—Creole Follies. 11—Ernie Golden 
and his Hotel McAlpin orchestra 2 
McA!pin entertainers. 


WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Vincent Sorey’s concert 
trio. 7:15—Harmon Black, author and 
traveler, on “Outlines of Travel.’ “The 
Battery to eee: 7:30—Mal Hal- 
lett’s orchestra. 8:40—Graphic hour: 
Rudy §Wiedoeft, saxophone ; John 
Burke, Irish tenor, and others. 10:10— 
Carmine Coppola. 10 :30 — Arrowhead 
dance orchestra. 

WNYC, New York City (526 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Hilda Reich, soprano, 7 :15— 
John Morehead, baritone. 7:35—Piano 
selections. 8—Xylophone solos, by Wil- 
liam Gfoen. 8 :15—Frank Ochs, tenor. 
8:30—Walter Scott, récital. 9—Dinner 
in honor of DeWitt Clinton, by.the As- 
sociation of Alumni of Columbia Univer- 
sity; speakers, Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 10 15— 
“Jefferson Dinner,” by National Demo- 
cratic Club. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Jacques Jacobs’ Ensemble. 
7 :30—Van's Collegians, 8—Pauline Wat- 
son, violinist. 8:15—Raymond F. Wright, 
baritone. 8 :30—Pauline Watson, violin- 
ist. 8:45—Copenhagen quartet. 9:15 
LaForge-Berumen Musicale. 10:10—Cot- 
ton Belt Quartet. 10:30—“A Step on the 
Stairs.” 11—Leon H. Wood, organ re- 
cital. 

W PG, eo City, Ni. J. (300 Meters) 
6 345 m.—15-minute organ recital., 
Arthur PScott Brook. 7—Hotel Morton 
dinner music. 8—Sports ‘talk, ‘““(Competi- 
tive Swimming.” Harold Furlong. 
Katz and his Kittens. 9—Hotel Ambas- 
Concert Orchestra. 10—Nick 
Nichols’ orchestra. 11—Dance orchestra: 

' WIP, Philadélphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 

6:05 p, m.—Dinner music., 8—Sports 
Corner. 8: i5_—"Hints to Motorists.” 8:30 
—Song frecital by 
tenor. 10:05—Dance music. 11:05—O 
gan recital from Germantown Theater. 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Washington Orchestra. 7:30— 
Bible talk. 7:45—"*The Work of Con- 
ress.” 10:30—Meyer Davis’: Swanee 
yneopators. 11:3 rgan recital by 
Otto . Beck. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. -(809 Meters) 

6:30°p. m—Dinner concert. 8—Farm 

8:30—Concert by the Westing- 
ouse Band. 


WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (919 Meters) 


_ 8130 to 11:30 ores radiocasting 
ution | Wie of the annual ban- 

| the Sojourners Club of Néw York, 

eneeng many WEAF f features. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WED, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boas Meters) 


—— 


Fore- |. 


§.:15—. 
tion of W. Edawrd Boyle. 8—Geor 


Michele Fonticoli, 
r- | 


lawn Theater Orchestra, Eugene Plotnik 
Trianon Ensemble, Farmer Gray, Willie 
Horowitz, McFawn & Beiber, Harmony 
Duo, Andy Addetaen Ted Graham. 
WHT, Chicago, Ill. (400 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner organ recital, Al Car- 
ney. 6: 30—W. Dieckman, ‘paritone. 
6 :50—Orchestra presentation. 9 :30—En- 
tertainers. 9:50—Jack Turner, Irene 
Smith. ee pr gag Symphony. 12— 
Your Hour Lea 

KYW, Chicago, Til, (686 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music from KDKA. 
6 :40--Dinner music A Joska DeBabary 
and his orchestra. 7 :30—‘‘Home-Lovers’ 
Hour.” 9—Musical program. 11—“Con- 
gress Carnival.” 

WLS, Chicago, Ill. (845 Meters) 

6:40 p. m—*“Anti-Blooper” talk. 7— 
Ford and Glenn. 7:15—WLS anniver- 
sary program. 

WKRC, Cineinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

10 m.—Ace bridge and his Vir- 
ginians. 10:30—Studio features. 1l11— 
Sam Jones, mouth harp, guitar. 11:15— 
Virginians: 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (282.8 Meters) 


6:30 ..m.—Concert by “Francis 
Craig’s orchestra. 8—Barn dance pro- 
gram and other features.’ 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

7:30 m.—Concert by the Royal 
Peacock orchestra; Constitution talk by 
Judge Edmund F. Trabue. 

ggg Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 m.—Courtesy program. 10:45— 
Hired. Heip Skylark. 

KSD, St; Louis, Mo. (545 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Orchestral and stage spe- 
cialties. 

KMOX, St. Louls, Mo. (280.2 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Organ recital by Arthur L. 
Utt. 6:80—Organ recital by Mrs. Jacques 
Landree; “The Little Red Schoolhouse,” 
7—Mixed program; orchestra, David 
Bittner, conducting. 8—Chamber music 
with soloists. 9—Orchestra. 10—Popular 
dance music; “Colonel 6121.” 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and w eather fore- 
cast; address, rank W. Tuttle, “Survey- 
ing, Mapping and Subdivisions;"” organ 
music; the Trianon Ensemble, 11:45— 
Nighthawk Frolic. 

WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Herb Feierman and his Or- 
chestra. 6:45—Market resume;. speakers’ 
hour program; Chamber of Commerce; 
“A Step on the Stairs.” - 9—Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; Funcasters aboard the 
Omaha [Fun Special: Randall's Royal 
Fontenelle Orchestra. 10:30 < Frank 
Hodek and his Nightingale Orchestra, 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p m.—Jimmy’ s Joys. 0:55—W. A. 
Philpott a on “Coins and Coinage.” 

;30—Mrs. Albert E. Smith, soprano; 

rs. Howard Parks, contralto. 11—Jack 
Gardiner's Orchestra. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
KOA, Denver, Colo. (822 Meters) 


9 m.—Dance program, Harmony 
Mb AE aga orchestra. 10:15—Scheuerman's 
Colorado orchestra. 


PACIFIC STANDARD. TIME 

KGO, Oakland, Calif. (61 Meters) 

8:10 p. m.—Courtesy program, ‘“Bo- 
hemian Girl, ’” opera in three acts, by 

ichael William Balfe, directed by Car! 
Anderson. 9 45—""A Step on the Stairs.”’ 
10—Dance music, Madson'’s Midshipmen. 
KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meteors) 

6:15 p. m.—‘“‘Ye Towne Cryer.” 6:30— 
States Restaurant Orchestra. 7 .20—Talk 
on real estate. 8—Talk, ‘““‘The Responsi- 
bility of the People,”’ by L. F. Byington, 
for Constitution Week. 8—Dance orches- 
tra, Reg Code directing; Maurice Gun- 
sky, tenor, and Merton Bories, pianist: 
intermission soloists. 1l1—Henry Hal- 
stead’s orchestra. 


KHJ, Los Angeles, Calif. (405 Met-rs) 
6:30 p. m.—Children’s Hour, 8 p. m. 
Times de luxe program, 


FOR SUNDAY, APRIL I1 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280.3 Meters) 


an 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. (273 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening 
service from The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

' 2 p. m.—Hour of hospitality. 3—Wal- 
Dole tkeumunity Cherus. .4—Men’s Con- 
ference from Bedford Branch > he | 8 
C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., address by Dr. 
8. Parkes Cadman; music by Gloria 
Trumpeters, George Betts, chime solo- 
ist, and Mr. and Mrs, Howard Wade 
Kimsey, baritone and accompanist. 6:30 
—Agawaam Club of Haverhill 6— 
“Sparkling Diamonds.” 7:20—Major Ed- 
ward Bowes and his Capitol amily. 
9:14—Radio. hour, Frieda Hempel, so- 
prano, assisted by Erno Balough, pi- 
anist, .and Louis P. Fritze, flutist. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 333 Meters) 

10 a. m.—-Services from Trinity Church, 
Boston. 6 p. m.—Golden Rule Hour of 
Music, Santicviner Ary Dulfer, violin; Al- 
exander Blackman, viola; George Brown, 
‘cello; Jane Shell, piano; ‘assisting soloist. 
7—Sunda evening dinner concert by the 

Plaza Orchestra, under the ore 


Patterson in a talk on “Starlore, Lata ries “Our 
Universe of Stars;"” Priscilla Quartet 
composed of Eunice Babcock Trues 
Ruth~ Elisabeth Gibby; Ruth Sa 
Woodworth, Edna Grace Merritt: Aad 
Laurence Heiser, pianist; John Heiser, 
accompanist. 9:15—‘‘The Lost Word,” 
by Henry Van -Dyke, presented by 
Dr. 9. 8S. Staley of the College of the 
Spoken. Word, Inc., assisted hy the Bos- 
tonia Trio composed of Hildegard  Ber- 
thold, ‘cellist; Armiande Louei, violinist; 
J oseph F, Wagner, pianist. 

Boia Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Organ recital, M. Bozyan, as- 
sistant organist, Yale University. | 

WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 

11 a. m.—Service of the Madison .Ave- 
nue Reformed Church, Albany, 
12:30 p. m.—Sym 
from the Walter 


ampden Th 
York City, Josiah 
Maat. rogram from § 


York. 
apap New York x cit cava uoteny 


mphony Soclety’ con ert 


Churches. 4—Men’s Conference direct 
from the Bedford Branch, Y, M. C, A,, 
Brooklyn, N. ‘ Address by Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman. Special music by Gloria 
Trumpeters. 5:30—-Musical program, 6 
BAF Studio Orchestra under the 
direction of Cesare Sodero, 7—Chamber 
musicale. 7:20—Special musical pro- 
gram by Major Bowes and the “Canitol 
FS aeoag? Family.” 9:15—Radio hour, 
Frieda Hempel, soprano, and orchestra, 


“er New York City (455 Meters) 


9 m.—Children’s hour. 11—St. 
hewn’ iy iscopal Church, 12:30—Sun- 
day Symphonic Society. 2:30—Sunday 
Radio Forum. 3:30—Hmpress of Scot- 
land Orchestra. 3:55—St. George’s ves- 
per service. 7—Pennsylvania Concert 
Orchestra. 8—Hour of music. 9—Amer- 
lean orchestral concert. 10—Godfrey 
Ludlow, violinist. 

WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 

11 a. m.—The regular Sunday morning 
service of First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, New York City. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 


3:15—Organ recital, auditorium of At- 
lantic City High School; Arthur Scott 
Brook and assisting artists, 4:15—\‘om- 
munity vocal and instdumental recital, 
St. James’s Episcopal Church. %—Jast- 
minute news flashes. 9:15—Ambassador 
Coneert Orchestra, Harry Loventkal, di- 
rector. 10—Program, Elks Home. 10:45 
—Organ recital, Arthur Scott Brook, as- 
sisted by Crescendo Club Chorus, Ilelen 
Kennedy, directcr. 


WHAR, Atlantic City, N. 3. (275 Meters) 


10:45 a. m.—Morning service. “chelsea 
Baptist Cured. 2:15 p. m.—Short sacred 
recital by the Seaside Trio. 2:45--Ser- 
mon, the Rev. Walter Bruggeman. pes- 
tor Ventnor Community Church. 7:50— 
Evening service, Chelsea Baptist Church. 
§—“An Hour with the Classics,’ Seaside 
Ensemble, Marsden Brooks, director. 


WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (895 Meters) 
2 to 4 p. m.—Concert program. 
WCATU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


11 a. m.—First Unitarian Chprch serv- 
ices. 5—Recital. 5:15 — Undenomi- 
national radio church services. 5 :25— 

These Books So Worth 
:35—Recital continued. 5 :45— 

‘The itiadcn Host.” 6:45—Clarence Sea- 
man an his Pennsylvania Orchestra. 
7:45—Cathay concert orchestra. 8:30— 
Barry O’Moore and the Bonwit Teiler 
Ensemble. 10:15—Radio Hour. 


WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


11 a. m.—Service from Wallace Memo- 
rial United Presbyterian Church of 
Washington. 4—Service from Bethlehem 
Chapel, Washington Cathedral. 6:20— 
Chamber music, ‘“Vesper.String Ensem- 
ble.”” 7:20—Musical program direct from 
the Capitol Theater, New York City, N. 

. 9:15—Radio Hour, Irieda Hempel, 
soprano, and orchestra. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6:30 “to 7:30 p. m.—Program, WBAL 
concert orchestra, Gustav Klemm, con- 
ductor. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (300 Meters) 


11 a. m.—Church service. 4 p. m.—Or- 
gan recital by Dr..Charles Heinroth, di- 
rector of Music, Carnegie Institute. 4:45 
—Vesper service of the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh. 6:10—Chii- 
dren’s period. 6: '30—Dinner concert. 7:15 
-——-Chimes from the Calvary Episcopal 
Church, Pittsburgh. 7:45—Church serv- 
ice. 

WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 


4p. m.—Dr, 8S. P. Cadman from New 
York. .6:30—Dinner concert, 7 :20—Capi- 
tol Theater Gang, New York. 9:156— 
Radio hour. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (819 Meters) 

10 :45—Morning service direct from the 
Westminister Presbyterian Church, Buf- 
falo, the Rev. Samuel V. V. Holmes, D. D., 
minister. 7:45 m.—Evening service 
direct from the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo. 9: 15—.Joint with WEAF, 
New York City, ‘‘Radio Hour.” 

WEAR, Cléveland, 0. (889 Meters) 

3:30 p. m.—Concert orchestra after- 
noon musicale. 7—Theater orchestra 
7:45—Fireside Hour. 8:30—Vincent Percy, 
og recital. 9:15—Hour, relayed from 
WEAF. 


— 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening 
service Ble Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WEBH, Chitago, li. (870 Meters) 


10:45 a. m.—Regular Sunday morning 
service Soden Seventh Chufch of Christ, 
Scientist, Chicago. 


WMBB, Chicago, Til. (250 Meters) 


7:45 p. m.—Regular Sunday evening 
service from Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Chicago. 


REPUBLICAN WOMEN 
ANNOUNCE MEETINGS 


Beginning with a regional confer- 
ence and luncheon in Springfield 
next Friday a series of meetings 
will be held by Republican women 
of Massachusetts during the re- 


‘mainder of this. month and all of 


next under the auspices of the wom- 
en’s division of the Republican State 
Committee. 

The meetings are scheduled as fol- 
lows: April 20, Peabody; 21, Ames- 
bury; 23, Ayer; 26, Whitman; 27, 
Rockland in the afternoon and Wey- 
mouth in the evening; 28, Hudson; 
29, regional conference, Lynn; 
Woburn; May 3, Winchendon, after- 
noon Fitchburg, evening; 4, Lexing- 
ton; 5, Methuen; 6, North Brookfield; 
7; Warren; 10, Orange; 11, New Bng- 
land Conference, in Vermont; 138, 
Westfield; 14, Lowell, and 19, Mel- 
rose 
Meetings will be held also in Cam- 
bridge, Newburyport, Billerica, Shir- 
8—j/ley, Wareham, Barre, Attleboro, 
:Vaeher plecen, Easthampton and 
other places, but dates have not yet 
been arranged. 
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BOSTON SCOUTS 
GET NEW CAMP 


Recreation Center for Boys 
at Dover to Be Named 
Camp Storrow 


; 


A new summier center for Boston 
Boy Scouts in Dover, to be known as 
Camp Storrow, in honor of James J. 
Storrow, who was head of the na- 
tional Scout organization, has been 
provided, through the interest in this 
movement of Robert S. Hale, it was 
anhounced today. This new camp 
will be supplementary to the one 
already owned in Dover by the Bos- 
ton council, and in conjunction with 
a third camp maintained in the same 
stretch of woods by the Newton 
Scouts of the Norumbega council it 
provides a large center from which 
local Scouts will sgend much of their 
free time in the woods during the 
summer. 

Robert S. Hale, through whom the 
land is made available for the Bos- 
ton Scouts, is head of the special 
research department of the Ndison 
Hlectric Illuminating Company, but 
during recent years has been very 
active in the Boy Scout movement, 
and a great friend to it. He is now 
chairman of the New England camp 
committee, with the responsibility of 
supervising 70 or more Boy Scout 
camps in six states, and.is a member 
of the National Boy Scout Council. 


Named for Mr. Storrow 
In appreciation of Mr. Storrow’s 
service, and with the approval and 
consent of Mrs. Storrow, this new 
camp is to be named after him, and 


will be opened early in the summer 
with formal ceremonies. Preliminary 
dedication of the camp will come on 
April 19, on the occasion of a barbe- 
cue which is to be held at the other 
camp in Dover, Scoutland. -At this 
time a tablet in honor of Mr. Stor- 
row will be formally placed on the 
site of the new camp. 

Scoutland, the camp already in 
operation in Dover, is also due to 
the interest in the Boy Scout move- 
ment of Mr. Hale, and is located on 
land owned by him. This camp covers 
19 acres of land, while the new camp 
contains about 50 acres. 

Camp Storrow is intended to pro- 
vide summer week-ends for Scouts 
who have to work during vacation, 
and do not get a chance to spend a 
week or more at the principal Bos- 
ton council summer camp on Loon 
Pond, Lakeville. 


Camp for Working Scouts 
That camp accommodates more 
than 100) Boy Scouts every sum- 
mer, but even that leaves out the 
Scouts who can leave home only for 


Saturday afternoon and Sunday. For 
these working Scouts, cabins and a 
tent village are being erected on the 
new camp site, and a resident direc- 
tor will probably be in attendance | 
during the summer. 

In preparation for this activity, 
the 50 acres of land are being 
cleafed, a road is being rebuilt, and 
plans are being made for a dike and 
a dam, which, if successfully com- 
pleted, will furnish a swimming pool 
for the Scouts 500 feet long by 200 
feet wide. On adjacent land, the 
Norumbega council of Boy Scouts 
already has seven cabins which are 
used the year around, and with the 
three cabins and a tent colony to be 
established on this camp site, it will 
be a busy Boy Scout village. 

The land itself has great histori- 
cal interest. It was once a “desert,” 


according to one map; before that it) 


was part of the Town of Content- 
ment, and for a century or more it 
has been used entirely for woodlots 
or pasturage, and in many cases is 
still in the possession of the same 
families to whom it was given out- 
right in the early days. 


CONTEST WINNER 
AN HONOR STUDENT 


Middleton Boy Excels in Other 
Things Besides Fruit 


‘MIDDLETON, Mass., April 10 (Spe- 
cial)—-Benjamin F. Ogden of this 
town, the boy who has been named 
the winner of the all-state fruit club 
contest, held by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, is an honor 


student at the Holten High School, 
Danvers, and a .member of the} 


bership in which is open only to 
students with an average of 90 or 
over. 

Young Ogden has found the rais- 
ing of his prize-winning strawberries 
profitable in many ways. The 1200 
boxes of fruit which he produced 
from a half acre of land yielded a 
financial profit which he plans to 
apply to further his education after 
his graduation from school. Also, 
the winning of the first club cham- 
pionship entitles him to a week at 
Camp Gilbert, Amherst, next August, 
with an opportunity to study agri- 
culture and up-to-date methods of 
production, as well as a cash prize 
of $150. 7 

In .1922 Ogden won the garden 
club championship in a contest con- 
ductéd by the extension service of 
the agricultural college and at the 
Topsfield Fair last fall took both the 
blue and red ribbons for his potatoes. 


“MADAME BUTTERFLY” 
SOLOISTS ANNOUNCED 


Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” 
with Mrs. Jeska Swartz Morse, for- 
merly of the Boston and Chicago 
Civic Opera companies, and Dorothy 
Francis, formerly of the Chicago 
company and the French Opera Com- 
pany in New Orleans, La., is to be 
given at the Boston Opera ‘House. on 
Saturday afternoon, April 24, for the 
benefit of the scholarship fund of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
The réle of Madame Butterfly will be 
sung by Miss Francis and Suzuki by 
Mrs. Morse. ; : 

Other artists will include Rulon Y. 
Robison as Pinkerton; David Blair 
McClosky as Sharpless; Richard Mc- 
Intyre as Goro; Maurine Palmer as 
Kate Pinkerton; William D. Sim- 
mons as Pyince Yamadori, and 
Charles W. Pearson as the uncle 
priest. The orchestra will be made 
from the New Eng- 


tory Symphony Or- 
> production is under the 


| 
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Provides Boy Scout Camp 
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TEXTILE SHOW 
READY TO OPEN, “ 


Color Siieian for Homedt 
to Be Displayed by Cot- 
ton Manufacturers 


Practical suggestions for the in-« 
troduction of individualistic color 
schemes and for otherwise beautify- 


@ Bachrach 
ROBERT S. HALE 


CHIEF HORSE THIEF 
PURSUER FAILED TO 
TAKE JOB SERIOUSLY 


And W han: Dement for Serv- 
ice Came He Had No ‘Nag’ 


on Which “to Pursue” 


THOMPSONVILLE, Conn., April 10 


ing the homes will be found at the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ exhibition in Talbot Hall, 
Mechanics Building, during the In- 
ternational Textile Exposition which 
opens Monday: More than 100 vyarie- 
ties and patterns will be seen in the 
profusion of draperies which will 
be hung on the walls of One section 
of the hall. 

An advance showing of summer 
dress fabrics ‘of cotton and rayon 
and of new hosiery will be other 
features of the exhibit, There will 


|} be at least 350-patterns of these 


fypes of dress goods on display. 
Living models will wear dresses 
which will show the beauty Of the 
cotton and rayon dress materials 
designed for the summer market. 


Room Furnishings 


Sixteen mills will be represented, 
Through the co-operation of a na- 
tionally-known furniture manufac- 
turer rooms will be fitted in a man- 
ner which will give an opportunity 
to illustrate what can be done in 
brightening up the home through 
the use of rayon draperies and up- 
holstery fabrics, damasks and flow- 
ered chintz curtains. 

The association will have a special 
exhibit on the stage in the main hall. 


(P)—When J. Hamilton Potter, town 
clerk, was elected chief pursuer of, 
the Enfield Society for the Detection ! 


of Horse Thieves, at .the recent an- 
nua] meeting, he looked upon the | 
office in the century-old organization | 
as an honor, nothing more. He didn't | 
even bother to equip himself with 
the “good horse” the by-laws of the 
organization require for the pursuit 
of horse thieves. 

Chief Pursuer Potter has never 
pursued a thief of any kind and had 
little intention of ever doing so, in| 
spite of his solemn oath, until Joseph | 
Watson of Hazardville burst into his 
quiet office yesterday and demanded | 
an immediate search for his horse | 
and buggy, stolen from the main | 
street during the afternoon. 

It would have been untrue to the, 
ideals of the society for Mr. Potter | 
to start work in improper form, So | 
he reached for the telephone to tell | 
the livery stable to send around a}: 
“sood but perfectly quiet” 
horse upon which he might make the | 
rounds and summon the other pur- | 
suers. | 

Saddle horses are hard to find in| 
Thompsonville these days, and be- 
fore one could be procured to enable 
Chief Pursuer Potter to pursue, the 
town police department, which takes | 
most of the romance out of thief | 
catching these days, rounded up the | 
missing horse and buggy in the | 
Weymouth section, where they had | 
been taken by a boy. 


W OMAN RECEIVES 
RESEARCH GRANT 


Holyoke Professor Only 
One of Sex to Get Award 


SOUTH HADLEY, Mass., April 10 
' (Special)—-The only woman who is} 
'included in the list of awards of | 
grants in aid of research, just given | 
out by the American Council of| 
Learned Societies, is Miss Bertha | 
Putnam, Professor of History at, 
Mount Holyoke College. Miss Put- | 
nam is one of 21 American scholars | 
who have received grants this year | 
to aid them in carryins on definite | 
projects of research in the social | 
and humanistic sciences, | 

The grants are available for such | 


| 


not earlier. 


The following are the exhibitors and 
their products: Amory, Browne & 
Co.—Lancaster slip cover cloth, Gil- 
| brae rayon damask, Indian Head pe- 
riod prints, Wauregan glazed chintz; 
Pepperell Mills—new Lady Pepper- 
ell sheet, portieres; Ipswich Mills— 
hosiery; Wamsutta Mills — percale 
sheets, luster-sheer. Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company — Pequot 
sheets and pillow cases: Minot 
Hooper & Co.— Lyman Mills “sailor 
girl” suiting, voiles; Dwight Manu- 
\facturing Company—‘Anchor”. 
| sheets; Great Falls Manufacturing 
Company —“Rib-On” sheets; Har- 
mony Mills—rayon striped shirtings, 
satteens and yvills, 


Mr. Campbell in Charge 


The show is held under the aus- 
pices of the Textile Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, of which 
Chester I. Campbell is the secretary, 
and also general manager of the ex- 
| position. The exposition represents 


saddle | tliree years’, work on the part of the 
| association. and the general manager, 


and the best that it is possible to 
gather will be found in the building. 
In the basement will be the sec- 


‘tion devoted to the Power Show; 


which is held under the auspices of 
the New Association of Commercial 
Engineers. This department will be 
igiven over to displays of heavy 
power machinery. 

The exposition will be opén every 
day from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m., except 
the opening day, Monday, when the 
doors will be thrown open at 2 in 
the afternoon. 


WORK-HORSE PARADE 
TO BE CITY’S 24TH 


_—- --~—- +--+ oo 


Entries Now Being Received 
by Relief Association 


The twenty-fourth annual work- 
| horse parade will take place as usual 
in the forenoon on Monday, May 31, 
on Commonwealth Avenue. The 
| horses will assemble at 8 a. m., and 
the parade will be over by noon, if 
Entry blanks can now 
' be obtained at the office of the Work- 
Horse Relief Association, 88 Broad 
Street, or at the Ashton Lawrence 
stable, 109 Northampton Street. 

There will be all the usual classes, 


purposes as travel, secretarial assist..| except that of the fire horses, and 


ance, the preparation and purchase 
of maps, charts, and appliances, sta- | 
tistical computations, copies, photo- 
graphs, etc. Miss Putnam will use 
her grant for transcripts and roto- 
graphs for study of the actual prac- 
tices of justices of the peace in the 
later Middle Ages in England. 

Miss Putnam, received her A.B. de- 
gree from Bryn Mawr, and her doc- 
tor’s degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity. She has held the Alice Free- 


man Palmer Fellowship of the Asso- | 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnez. She is’ 
a Fellow of the Royal Economic So- 


Economic Society, the American So- 
ciological Association, and the Sel-| 


don Society. | 


WOMEN’S CLUB CHORUS 
TO GIVE FIRST CONCERT 


First public appearance will be 
made by the Choral Society of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at the Copley 
Theater, Boston, at 3 p. m., Sunday, 
April 25. A program of music by 
American composers will be given 
directed by George S. Dunham and 
with Walter Kidder, baritone; Miss 
Marjorie Boutelle, soprano, and Miss 
Ethel Peacock, contralto, as the as- 
sisting artists. 


' feature. 
'just one Huckster. 


| eta 
George Peabody Honor Club, mem-| ciety, and a member of the, American | sters 


| there will be an increase in the num- 


ber of championship classes. The old 
horse class is expected to be much 
larger this year than last year, and 
the prizes, consisting of gold and 
silver medals and sums of money, 
will be numerous and valuable. | 

The first class for Old Horses ever 
provided at any Horse Show was, it 
is believed, that introduced at the 
Second Work-Horse Parade held in 
Boston, in the year 1904, and it has 
always been a_ very interesting 
At that parade, there was 
Now the Huck- 


furnish one of the largest 


classes in the parade, & 
Intending exhibitors are requested 
to make their entries early. The 
policy of the association has been, — 
from the beginning, to make no 
charge for anything. Entries close 


May 1. 


MEDFORD DE MOLAYS 
CHAPTER ORGANIZED 


Newly elected officers of the Med~< 
ford Chapter, Order of De Molay, will 
be installed next Friday evening, 
April 16, in the Masonic apartments, 
Medford Square. The Springfield De 
Molay Chapter will furnish the 
officiating ritualists. The new officers 
are: Sidney C. Palmer, Master Coun- 


The society was organized Feb. 26) 


of this year, starting With a mem- | cilor; 


bership of 75 voices which has now 
enlarged to 102. There are 30 clubs 
represented. Mrs. F. Otis Drayton, 
organizer of the society and state 
chairman of music in the State 
Federation, is president. Other 
officers are: Mrs. Julia R. McCor- 
mick, secretary; Mrs. Amy YY. 
Burns, treasurer; board of directors, 
including Mrs. Adelle Montgomery, 
librarian: Mrs. May F. Hoffman, 
music chairman; Mrs. Edith G. 
Symonds, publicity; Mrs. Ethel M. 
Sollows, custodian, and Mrs. Edna C. 
Waterhouse, business manager. 


BANFF FIRE EXAGGERATED 


L. R. Hart, general agent, passen- 
ger department of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in Boston, states 
that the fire in the Banff Springs 
Hotel at Banff, Alberta, was not 
hearly so serious as first reports in- 
dicated. Only the north wing was 
burned and small damage was done 
to the center of the building, The 
destroyed north wing contains 76 
rooms, but as the new fireproof an- 
nex of 100 rooms with path is nearly 
completed, the total number of 
images eval] sble for gt bests during 


cilor; Carl G. Sproul, Senior Coun- 
Arthur L. Spofford, Junior 
Councilor; Forrest E. Thompson, 
Scribe; Andrew Scott, Treasurer; 
Ralph ‘MacKay, Senior Deacon; Wil- 
liam Tamberg, Junior Deacon; Ralph 
E. Noble, Senior Steward; Ernest 
Marshall, Junior Steward; Francis 
Archibald, Chaplain; William Scott 
Marshall; Bernard Twombley, Senti- 
nel; Kenneth Ferguson, Almoner; 
Walter Richardson, Standard Bearer; 
Precentors: William Mitchell, Rich- 
ard Kimball, Kenneth Amés, George 
Boynton, Edward Harris, J. Stan- 
ley McKee and William Ryan. 


MAINE PRISONERS 
TO WORK ON E HIGHWAY 


AUGUSTA, Me., April 10 ()—The 
state highway commission will em- 
ploy inmates of -the Maine State . 
Prison at Thomaston in the ¢on- 
struction of two miles of gravel state 
highway between West Rockport and — 
Union, it was announced y 4 

Twenty-five men will be employed at 
first oh the project work, which Sa 
begin in June and will take at 
two sete Bm complete. 

Rockport- n 
‘selected for thre 


the coming season be 313, or| 


rere cont ned in the 
fire. - 
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“ALBANY, N. Y., April 10 (P)— 
Immediate construction of a bridge 


- over Lake Champlain between New 
York State and Vermont as “a 
- Measure of permanent national pre- 
 paredness” to expedite traffic and 


facilitate general transportation and 


to make available “the greatest area 
ef the people’s playgrounds for the 
~ greatest good of the greatest num- 


ber; is urged in an exhaustive re- 
port of the joint legislative bridge 


i - commission made public last night. 


"To that end, the commission urges 


* an immediate appropriation by the 
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Legislature of $25,000 to complete 


- technical work pertaining to a de- 


{ 


termination of a bridge site and the 
submission of a program under 
which the bridge could be built 
jointly by the two states with the 
sanction of the Federal Government 
so that final reports may be made to 
the respective legislatures in 1927. 

Tentative estimates place the cost 
of the structure from $548,000 to 
$921,000, depending upon the loca- 
tion, foundations and type of con- 
struction. Annual maintenance, the 
report estimates, would cost $5700 
for a high-level toll bridge and $16,- 
500 for a low-level toll bridge. 

Two general plans of construction 
are considered, a bridge at one of 
six sites at the lower end of the lake 
and one bridge at Rouse Point. 
The more important sites are 
listed at follows: 

From Fort Frederick, Essex 
County, to Chimney Point, Vt., where 
a low-level bridge with a movable 
span is indicated. 

From Crown Point to West Bridge- 

rt, Vt., where a low-level three- 

pan bridge is indicated with a 
movable center span. 

From Fort Ticonderoga to Lar- 
rabee’s Point, Vt., where a low-level 
five-span bridge is indicated with a 
movable central span. 
~ From the old fort at Ticonderoga to 
Mt. Independence, Vt., where a high- 
Tevel bridge of eight spans is in- 
dicated with a channel span of 320 
feet. _ . 

. FromWright’s, Washington County, 
to Chipman’s Point, Vt., where a high- 
level bridge of nine spans is in- 
dicated with a channel span of 220 
feet. 

’ Two bridges would be necessary at 
Rouse Point, the State of Vermont 
assuming responsibility for the east- 
ernmost structure. 
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_, Boston Concert Calendar 
_.° Bunday afternoon, April 11, in Sym- 


ith Mary Lewis as assist- 
or the benefit of the or- 


. -* -Chestra’s ald association. 
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_ Wednesday evening, April 14, in 
Jordan Hall, a recital by Judith 
Litante, soprano. 
patie ea ‘tae ne April 15, in Sym- 
ny the’ final concert of the 
Wallace % the Harvard Glee Club, G. 
Ww: > Woodworth conducting, with 
Frieda Hempel: as soloist. 
On the same evening, in Jordan 
Hall, a piano. recital. by Howard 


‘Friday afternoon, April.16, and Sat- 
urday evening, April 17, the twenty- 
second pair of concerts by the Boston 


Je ., Poems, and excerpts 
Berlioz's “The Damnation of 


” 


|. Monday evening, April 19, in Sym- 
i . 


/ ey » 
: onday series by the Boston Sym- 


aa _ 
Lo 
sy 


Hall, the .final concert of the 


phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. The program will include 

ach’s Concerto in F major for solo 
violin, flute, oboe and trumpet, Satie’s 
“Gymn ,»’ Liszt’s “Les. Préludes” 


a oO 
_- by members of the Boston Symphony 


Pies. 
°: 
rs 


ee 


ie Momen's Republican Club, a concert 


Wednesday evening, April 21, at the 
Museum of Fine Arts; a free concert 
by members of the Boston Symphgny, 
Orchestra, directed by Agide Jacchia. 

Thursday afternoon, April 22, at the 


Charles Anthony, pianist, and 


i ; « ; Albert Spalding, violinist. 


Friday afternoon; April 23, and Sat- 
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| Conservatory of Music, with Wallace 


.1$54,712. On the basis of 60 working 


i a 


; f 2 wie) 33 3 Shek ines GE een 
urday evening, April 24, in Symphony | 


Hall, the twenty-third pair of concerts 

by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. 
Saturday afternoon, April 24, at the 


Boston Opera Hotise, a performance | 


of “Madam Butterfly” by past and pres- 
ent,students of the New England 


Goodrich conducting, for the benefit of 
the scholarship fund. ’ 
On the same afternoon, in Jordan 
Hall, a -concert by Mrs. Winifred 
Young Cornish, pianist, and Lynnwood 
Farnam, organist. 


—_— 


Henri .Marcoux 

Henri Marcoux, baritone, gave a 
recital last night in Jordan Hall. 
William Ellis Weston was the piano- 
forte accompanist. The program was 
a strange farrago, put together with- 
out apparent purpose. It included 
the almost inevitable Prologue from 
“Pagliacci.” Also songs by Cadman, 
Pearl Curran, Homer Grunn and 
others: There were arias by Mas- 
senet, Mozart and Verdi. | 

Mr. Marcoux’s voice is of an agree- 
able quality in the middle and lower 
registers. At times last night his 
high notes seemed forced. In songs 
of the type of Homer Grunn’s “The 
Moon Goes Drifting” (facile and 
commonplace sentiment decked out 
with trite harmonies) Mr. Marcoux 
achieved his best success. More pre- 
tentious music would seem to be be- 
yond his comprehension at present. 
In other words, Mr. Marcoux is a 
singer with out individuality or vocal 
qualities to mark him out from the 
general mass. One may well question 
the advisability of his recital last 
night. Further study and meditation 
on his part of the problems of the 
singer and musician, with some 
definite progress toward their ade- 
quate solution, would seem to be re- 
quired before Mr. Marcoux attempts 
another public appearance. 


HAVERHILL HEEL 
INDUSTRY AT PEAK 


City: Turning Out 262,620 
Pairs Every Day 


HAVERHILL, Mass., April 10 (4) 
— This city, long acknowledged 
wood-heel producing center of the 
world, today stands at the peak of 
its industrial existence, with em- 
ployment figures at a height never 
before attained in 33 years,of manu- 
facturing. With a net gain in pro- 
duction of more than 25 per cent 
since the opening of the present 
year, the industry has _ nearly 
doubled its capacity in the last three 
years. 

Thirty-six establishments, employ- 
ing 1800 operatives, are turning out 
262,620 pairs of wood heels a day. 
The daily production is valued at 


days since the first of the year, the 
season’s output has approximated 
15,757,200 pairs of heels valued at 
$3,282,750. 

Over-time employment has been 
the rule rather than the exception 
throughout the present season, with 
a total of 4572 overtime hours re- 
corded to April 1. The figure repre- 
sents more than 500 extra working 
days, based on the 48-hour ‘week in 
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‘INTO MAYORALTY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


They were anxious to help us in 
getting the city back onto a busi- 
ness basis and they promised to help 
all they could. ° 
“The tax rate had been 5 mills. It 
was -raised to 7.15 mills. In 1923 
only 58 per cent of the taxpayers 
paid their taxes. Following the plea 
of the administration for aid, and 
in spite of the boost in the tax rate, 
61 per cent of the citizens paid their 
1924 taxes.” . 
Obtained Bond Authorization 
This put the city back onto a 
basis from which building could be 
started. With the record of the tax 
payers behind them the young Mayor 
and the city administration went to 
the State Legislature and asked that 
they be allowed to float a bond issue 
so that the indebtedness of the city 
might be wiped out. The Legislature 
granted the request. 


For the fiscal year of 1925 the}, 


administration felt they could lower 
the taxes. The rate was fixed at 
5.15 mills, with the result that 77 
per cent of the taxpayers paid. At 
the present time the city owes $73,- 
000 in bonds. Their past indebted- 
ness is wiped out. 

“I can’t’ take any credit,” Mayor 
Ungrodt strted. “I didn’t pay the 
bills nor did I do all of the work. 
The city administration did the work 
and the people paid. Any one else 
could have done the same thing.” 

While attending Lawrence Col- 
lege, Mr. U -dt was one of the 
college leaders. He was a member 


of Phi Beta Kappa, the scholastic |. 


fraternity; Phi Kappa Tau, social 
fraternit-; Tat Kapna Alpha, hon- 


Mace, a society compose of those 
students of Lawrence College who 
excel in student leadership. He also 


and president of his fraternity for 
two years, 


Bigger and Better Diamonds 


FROM BENNETT BROS., “Old- 
Time New York Jewelers,” because 
we mount our own Diamonds, save 
middleman’s profits and have no 
expensive store “display.” 
Diamond Rings of character at a 
minimum cost of production; a 
written guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, 


No. 1, $195. No. 2, $275. No. 8, $885 
» Diamonds Bought and Sold for Cash 
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SILVERWARE, BRONZES, 


We Solicit Your Consignment of Any 
FINE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, 


PAINTINGS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
GOONS SOLD STRICTLY ON COMMISSION. 


LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES MADE. 


RAINS GALLERIES, INC. 


Auctioneers and Appraisers 


THREE EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 


_ For men who like fine shoes 
_ «-.. and like them comfortable 


Low Shoes for men to wear with 
their spring outfits ..... shoes which 


..  €embination Oxford with or without 
ae Biack or Tan Kid, and 
Tan 


fulfill the promise 
pearance. 


They'll wear well...... Coward 
Shoes always do, They'll feel mighty 
well on the foot, too. Coward Shoes 
were already famous for their com- 
fort when Grant became president. 


[hree favorite models are shown, 
but the Coward variety of styles, 
widths and sizes has long been the 
greatest in the city. Prices range 
from $8.45 to $13.85. 


of their fine ap- 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
| "NEW YORK 


& Cn. 


MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH STREET~ 
NEW YORK 
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FASHIONS 


Now exclusively located in the Fifth Avenue Section 


Second Floor 


For the Very Young > i 


Here are brief editions of the matching coat-and-hat vogue in wide selections of imported and American-made ' 
models—a fascinating collection of tiny Paris hats—the same smocked frocks in which little English girls 
f ay—the same dainty dresses that go to parties in Paris—a whole room devoted to exquisite layettes. 


— 


Everything for Baby from Infancy to Six Years 


Infants’ long dresses, hand-made of white ‘nainsook 
$2.75 to $165.00 


Long Skirts . << , 
Ramee US 5. sk ws ¥ 
Pillow Cases . ee a ee 
ee ee 
Boys’ hand-embroidered linen suits 


Sets ~ nursery furniture in‘enameled wood, hand-painted 
, $118.00 to $625.00 


} 


Baby Carriages 
Go Carts 


1.75 to 
8 5c. to 
2.50 to 
1.50 to 
3.50 to 


English smocked dresses of white dimity or colored 
chambray 2:02) -6.*:0 * ¢ e . * $4.75 to $26.50 


5.10: Fez8 
Sweaters in various styles 7 ~@ . + 4.25to 7.50 


Little girls’ imported coat-and-hat sets in a variety of 


styles and colors, variously priced, per set £, 
$32.50 to $128.00 


30.00 
22.50 
26.50 
150.00 
42.00 


Short.skirts of white nainsook . =: 3; 


Here also will be found 
Nursery and Layette Furniture 
as well as Perambulators 


‘Trimmed bassinets 


Perambulators in imported and American-made models, 
$37.50 to $120.00 


vVaniousiy DIME  . <« » « 2 6 


« $37.00 to $195.00 


Nursery Chairs 
Kiddie Koops 


Wooden High Chairs 
Play Pens 


SECOND FLOOR 


B. ALTMAN & CO., Altman Square, New York 
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(A. COBHAM TELLS |: A Paris ‘Climserie 


ee 


charges. There are th whe’ ‘bee 
lieve M. Malvy to have one unjustly 
treated and who urge that if he was - 
lenient toward undesirable persons 


— — 


. seit im ea ona cigars Aamfas = 
; “treaty of perpetual triendahly,” “the 


Bucharest..press anticipates that, it. 
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Wee-W innie’s Shadow 


A True Story 


-WINNIE loved to visit 

ler grandmother, who lived 

a big house way out in the 

try. Wee-Winnie ran with de- 

Tight ‘the long porch which was 

as at one end by a big willow 

" tree. A ‘dear little squirrel made its 

home in the big tree. The little fel- 

i Jow was called Bushy-Tail, for his 

' jittle tall looked like a tiny bush 

~ frisking in and out among the flower 

_ boxes ahd baskets on the big porch. 

é Wee-Winnie would romp with him 

over the porch and Bushy-Tail would 

tease her by suddenly scampering up 

the big tree, where he would sit on a 

branch and saucily eat a nut, while 

Wee-Winnie tried to coax him to 
-' come down and play. 

And there was “Aunt” Liza; who 


berry ples and let Wee-Winnie watch 
her roll out the crusts and make 
‘them all crinkly around the edges. 
Wee-Winnie was so tiny she had ,to 
stand oh a box to see the top of the 
big tablé, Sometimes while she was 
watching and listening to one of 
“Aunt” Liza’s stories about her pick- 
aninny children, “Aunt” Liza would 
put a nice big berry in Weée-Win- 
nie’s mouth and say, “Bless you, 


lot, an’ jes’ fits yo’ sweet mouf.” 
Sometimes Uncle Tom would take 
Wee-Winnie for a ride on his shoul- 
ders. They would go across the big 
yard all covered with white daisies, 
over a tiny bridge, down to the big 
gate opening into the road. A tiny 
creek ran through the big yard. 
Now Wee-Winnie had been told 
that she shouldn’t go down to the 
little creek unless someone went 
with her. But one day while romp- 
ing on the porch chasing Bushy-Tail, 


the yard, through the pretty daisies, 
and suddenly she stopped right by 
the little creek. 

Wee-Winnie looked down into the 
water and another little girl looked 
up at her. 

'“Hello there!” said Wee-Winnie. 


looked up at her. 
“Why, how funny!” thought Wee- 


baked the tiniest little round black- ; 


honey, that’s the nices’ berry in th’ |: 


Wee-Winn‘e forgot and ran across 


The little girl didn’t answer—just 


Winnie, for she had seen the little 
girl’s lips move. 

‘Then Wee-Winnie laughed and the 
little girl smiled back. So Wee- 


i¢ubbing her. eyes. 
| funny, all wet and kicking, that Uncle 
Tom laughed, and picking her wp, 


It wasn’t very deep, and pretty soon 
Uncle Tom heard her and ran down 
to find her kicking in the water and 
She looked 860 


tossed her high on his shoulders, and 
went Skipping back to the house. 
Unclé Tom told Wee-Winnie all 
about the little girl in the water, and 


of course every little girl knows it 


was just a little shadow girl. 

Wee-Winnié was sorfy to have to 
show Grandmother her dress, all wet 
and soiled. She was real careful | 
after that to femember what she had 
been told. 


_s 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


But that didn't satisf Y the 
Boss 90 he asked the*work- 
men a lot of questions - 


And 50 did [-only I told them to Sponge! 


EZ 
jee ets 


== 


We went all through sh itand 
made a number of interest 
ing discoveries — 


The result was he d no 
end of things 16 tell his 
mother when he got home- 


Progress in the Churches 


economic conditions of many 
lands will be discussed by 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at a meeting of the church’s 
board of bishops, at Washington, 
May 4 to 10. 

In making this announcement, 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell of 
Washington said the meeting would 
be “outstanding and significant in 
‘the fact. that the entire membership 
of the board of bishops will be 
present, not only from the United 
States, but including the bishops 
from foreign lands,” according to 
the Associated Press. 

_ The program includes an audience 
‘at the White House with President 
Coolidge, a pilgrimage to the statue 
erected here in memory of Bishop 
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foreign bishops on the diplomatic 
representatives of the countries in 
which they officiate. 

“Besides listening to the beneral 
state of the church and to reports 
from the bishops at home and 
‘ abroad,” Bishop McDowell said, “the 
board also will give much time to 
discussion of the World Service Com- 
mission and its program, which is of 
great interest and importance to the 
entire Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“Some time also will be given to 
a discussion of the various benevo- 
lent, missionary, educational, and so- 
cial work of the church,” including 
temperance, prohibition, and public 
morals, and to general work of the 
church at home and abroad.” 


ee ee 
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The Congregational Church through 
its foreign mission departments is 
going to put its shoulder to the 
wheel to help the Mexican Govern- 
ment reduce illiteracy provided that 
*the Government will accept this. co- 
, Operation, which is offered .without 
|, qualifications and with the assurance 
; that the work will be done in. strict 
i conformity to Mexican law with the 

‘ only object being to help improve 
\ , the Mexican masses, according to a 
prominent member who has been in 
i Mexico for several weeks gathering 

| information on social, 
i and religious conditions. 


ee ee ee ae ee ee. a ec, ee eee 


i Congregationalists believe it is now 

a , an opportune time, as the Roman 

 Catholie Church is about to close 150 

1 church schools because, it is ex- 

— church discipline does not 

the church to have lay 

;, Schools. It is stated that Congrega- 

" " tiona ts are able to obtain large 

help reduce Mexican illit- 

fee promote social improve- 

the submerged masses of 

4 4 indians and mestizos who constitute 

hae’ oo gam 80 per cent of the pop- 
> +> > 

‘American has won first 

e contest conducted by the 

giate Prohibition Associa- 

aoa foreign students ee 


Francis Asbury, and a call by the 


educational 


ing American colleges. Jorge Maza- 
bel, a native of Colombia, who is a 
student in the college of engineering 
at the University of Michigan, took 
first. . 
Other awards were: No Yonk Pak, 
of Korea, University “of, -Minnesota, 
second; Joseph Tatsure Santo, of 
Japan, ‘Drew Cuan Be Seminary; 
T. L, Tan, of China, Stanford Uni- 
versity; .Miss Ruby. Adendorff, of 
South Atrica, Columbia University, | 
> 


Merger of.two of the leading Pres- 
byterian papers, the Continent, pub- 
lished in Chicago, and the Advance, 
published at Nashville, Tenn., is an- 
nounced by the Associated Press. 

After April 22 the Advance will 
take over the subscription list of the 
Continent and will continue publi- 
cation as the Advance at Nashville. 
‘The Oontinent was established here 
55 years ago by Cyrus H. McCormick, 


|founder of the International Har- 


vester Company. 
+. + 
A class in the history of. Christian 
architecture has been organized by 
the niversity Park. ‘Methodist 
Church of Denver, Colo., which is 
planning to build soon. — 
+ > + 


Student enrollment in theology at 
Leipsic | University is 74.5 per cent 
lower than in-1914, the’ retiring rec- 
tor, Dr. Rendtarff, reports,. explaining 
that lack of funds is the principal 
reason. 

The Lutheran, the official organ of 
the United Lutheran : Church in the 
United States, adds that this testi- 
mony is typical.of that: received from 
13 other German universities and 
from theological schools in other Bu- 
ropean countries. 


‘} > 

Dr. Norwood, minister of the City 
Temple, . London, : will pass the last 
two weeks of July in the United 
States,.and the whole of August in 
Canada. The Rev. R. W. Thompson 
of Bolton: is to. deliver the Carew 
lectures at Hartford Thebdlogical 
Seminary—on the “Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

_ The Rev. Arthur Pringle of Purley, 


Speedwriting 


The New ' Brief System -of 
Shorthand 


HICKOX SCHOOL 
‘Pierce Bidg., Copley Square, Boston 
=SanSnianannmemeenees ere 


INVITATION LECTURE ON HOME 
‘BUILDING AND INTERIOR DECORATING 


“At this season of the year: when many of 
our readers are contemplating building new 
homes or redecorating their present homes, it 
‘would be of tatonent to that there will 
be a series of FR RES,: starting 
Menta, April 12th, at 3 o’éloek in ‘the after- 
tem’ at fhe a 4 “the Beck 
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First Chutch in Boston; Berke 
Mey and lg ey daege 


.}and the Bishop of Winchester, are de- 


ferring tintil next year their visit to 
the United States, under the auspices 
of the Church Peace Union. They will 
pass the last three months of 1927 
in America, preaching and speaking 
in the large cities and at the univer- 


‘sities. 
> + + 

The board of governors of West 
China Union University has recently 
appointed the Rev. James M. Yard as 
representative in the United States 
and Canada, The university is sup- 
ported by the American Baptists, 
United Church ‘of Canada, American 
Metifodists, the ‘Anglicans, Friends, 
and the women’s boards of the Meth- 
odist, Baptist and Canadian churches. 


NO CHANGE IN STATUS 
OF PISA’S CAMPANILE 


FLORENCE, March’ 24 3 (Special 
Correspondence)—So many alarmist 
reports’ have been circulated regard- | 
ing the condition of the famous 
Leaning Tower of Pisd, that won | 
derful white and fainti» tinted bel- 


fry which completes the exquisite 
group of’ buildings which calls trav- 
elers to Pisa from all the world, that 
it is reassuring to read the report 
which has just been sent to the 
president of the commission for the 
preservation of this noble monu- 
ment by Professor Cicconetti, the 
engineer charged with the annual ; 
inspection. and measurement of ays 
tower. 

Professor Cicconetti states’ that. as 
the result of his last measurements 
he can announce that nothing note- 
worthy has taken place in the static 
condition of the Campanile, so far 
as its pendenza.or slope is con- 
cerned,.in the annual period which 
had elapsed since the last measure- 
ments. : 


Aiteition: The he Season 


PERMANENT WAVING 
O  retameees tl Mare One 


THE HARRINGTON SHOPPE | 
229 Boylston Street, Boston 
Tel. Back Bay 8965 .Room ie 


Home of Quality 
- Lunches and Ice Cream — 


Service at all hours 
CATERIN G—CONFECTIONERY. 


(i WHITTEMORE. 


1084 Boyitton s Boston 


C. BOWE N 
Trucking Rigging | 
Motor Transportation 


Safe and Machinery Moving i 


51 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 
Teléphone Haymarkét 280 


25 Shtewsbuary St: Worcester, Mass. 
216 No. Main St., Providenes, R. I. 


nae ah 


Phone Ack pate 1580 or 6175 


Homehcid Furniture 
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OF AFRICAN TRIP}: 


Flier ‘Aivalaben Route: to 


Cape by. Airship Rather 
Than by Airplane. 


Special: from Monitor Bureaw 

LONDON, March 26—Alan J.. Gob- 
ham,. who ‘is justly tegarded as 
Britain's ‘premier airman, gave a 
short interview to The Christian 
Sciehce Monitor on his return from 
his flight to Cape Town and back. He 
very todestly refused to look on it 
as anything wonderful from a ‘flying 
point of view, but seemed to regard 
the organization of the flight as the 
great aethievement, for he was re- 


sponsible for the conception - and. 


— of. the whole expedi- 


j tion 
T> He safd that he was greatly pleased. 


with the “behavior of his Siddeley 
Jaguar! air-cooled engine. The fight 
had demonstrated without any doubt 
the efficiency of an air-cooled engine 
in the tropics. He had flown in tem- 
peratures of 118 @egrees.ih the slivde 
ant. 160 degrees ib the stn .without 
difficulty, and © his. oil, temperathre 
had at times: been as high as 80 
degrees. Ovet the: Stidan he had 
flown. through: dandstorms: go thick 
that handfuls. of © had .been 
scooped out of the air-i intakes after- 
ward. It was When: fiying high to 
get away from the.:sand storms. that 
he- discovered. they \weht' as high as 
12,000 ft. At the other ‘end of the 
thermometer he. had. left: Athens: in 

a snowstorm, and: experienced: very 
cold weather: crossing the Alps.‘ 


Mr, Cobham said that on one’ ‘écta- 


sion ‘ne ran .into*.cloud with, the 
knowledge that: he had an 8000fo0t 
escarpment: to-get over. ‘He knew 
that. if he did not turn back at once 


his petrol would not last. So he took 


the safe-line and went back.: On 
another otcasion, when lafiding at a 
high. altitude, some, natives. ran 
across his, Janding ‘path. He did a 
side slip to avoid them, whith 
would have. been quite safe at sea- 
level, but which, in the rarefied at- 
mosphere, brought him down with a 
bump. Flying near Buluwayo, his 


| companigns had seen the remarkable 


sight of 20 lions running in single 
‘file below them. 

' Mr. Cobham stated quite definitely 
that he was not advocating the estab- 
lishment of an airplane route to the 
Cape. If it was to be done by air it 
would be the job of the airship. He 
had left Cape Town on the same day 


as the mail steamer and had beaten | 


her by only three days. But he had 
to fly about 3000 miles further and 
had to land every night to sleep. In- 
termediate air routes were a different 
proposition. South Africa was an 
ideal country for flying. One could 
land almost anywhere and_ the 
-weather always seemed to be perfect. 
‘Rainstorms, which it was true were 
very heavy, could always be dodged. 

He thought that many opportuni- 
ties for air routes were open. One 
from Cairo to Central Africa, for in- 
stance, would be a paying proposition 
and would reduce the time for mails 
from Europe from .one month to 
seven days. In Tanganyika ~and 
Northern Rhodesia there were great 
opportunities for aerial survey of the 
great forest areas. 

On his return to England they had 
found their De Havilland airplane in 
perfect.order. This was the same 


machine.on which he did the flight.to | 


Rangoon and back last year, and the 


game engine with which he started | 


the Cape Town flight completed the 
trip. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion 
that: Mr. Cobham has been awarded 
‘the Air Force Cross by the King in 


rrecognition of the service which he 


has rendered to aviation, and the 
Royal Aero Club has awarded him 
the club’s gold medal. 


RUMANO-SWISS _ 
TREATY SIGNED 


BUCHAREST, March 20 (Special 
Correspondence)—Similar in its gen- 
eral outline ‘to the regional arbitra- 
tion pacts embodied in the Locarno 
Agreement, a treaty of arbitration 
and. conciliation has recently been 


_ 


‘signed at Berne between Switzer- 


jand and Rumania. Hailing this asa 


Exclusively Hand Made Hats for. Women Who 


Know Artistic Designing 


234 "Huntington Ave., Boston 
Opposite ee Science church 


HE ANDY. 

Eighty “Qoylston - Street-Qoston 
Room 619, Little Bulldiag 
Black Leather Book Carriers 
Price $3.50 
Gifts and Greeting Cards 


TAILOR 


262 Washington: Street 
BOSTON 


Best of Tailoring 
a Garments 


“RUG | 
CLEANING G 


+ Oriental | Repairing 


Waichiwor ds Are— 
<Courteny ahd ahd: Service” 


Adams ‘& Swett 


Roxauny, Masi. 2s 
—: 2 for 0 Years, Re 


partes nd sat, 
. settlements “and 


| ahd political: relations: betw 


d ee 


tie ‘to-b contciaged is pet wpen. Hi sees 


World War —chie ay nanan & 


commercial obligations it id the ° un-; 
derstanding that: these vé: now all’ 
been. satisfactorily: adjusted, . and it: 


is hoped that. from. now. on @¢onomic 
en the 


two couhtries. will resume the cor- 
dial ‘character’ which always existed 
béfore the war.. aD 


HAMBURG VIES 
WITH TRIESTE 
Contest is Foreign Trade 


of Central “Europe in 
Full Swing 


- BERLIN, Maroh 24. ‘éipocial Corre- 
spondence)—In connection with the 
discussions that have recently been 
taking place at Prague between rep- 
resentatives of Germany, Caechoslo- 
vakia, Austria, and Italy, with the 
object of putting al end to the fight 


| between Hamburg and Trieste for 
‘the foreign trade of central ‘Europe, 


the German delegation. has just pub- 
lished a statement of the conclu- 
sions it has come to in. the dispute. 

- The Uelegation is of the opinion 
that. the competition: between the 
Adriatic and the North Sea harbors 
isin reality a strugglé between the 
railway departments of the coun- 
tries: concérned, and that the best 
solution of the difficulty would prob- 
ably be to let the German and Italian. 
shipping companies fight the matter 
é6ut between themselves, leaving the 
raliways out of the contest by com- 
pletely neutralizing the freight traffic 
to and from the ports in question. 

The Austrian and Italian delegates 
protested against this proposal, as 
it might have an adverse effect on 
the Czechoslovak export trade via 
Trieste and would give the shipping 
companies undue power over the 
railway administration. The Czecho- 
slovakian representative expressed 
the hope that it might be possible to 
agree upon some limitation of the 
respective spheres of interest of the 
various shipping companies and sug- 
gested that they should return to 
the old line of demarcation between 
Trieste and Hamburg, a boundary 
which corresponds roughly to the 
Main-Danube line. 

The German delegates in reply said 
that any solution other than that 
which was based on a line drawn 
equi-distant from Hamburg and 
Trieste (such a line would run 
through Czechoslovakia from Tabor 
to Sielein) would hamper the Ger- 
man railways, Germany being bound 


| by the peace treaty to grant the samé 


facilities to other ports as well. 

Both the Anustrian and German 
delegates declared that the proposal 
to partition the spheres of interest 
by measuring the ‘distance in kilo- 
meters from Hamburg and Trieste 
respectively was not acceptable. The 
Germans also declined to continue 
the discussion with regard to the 
creation of a neutral'zone which was 
to have included the north Bohemian 
industrial area. 


THREE CONVENTIONS 
“TABLED IN RIGSDAG 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark, March 


26 (Special Correspondence).— Den- 


mark has now completed all her 
Scandinavian arbitration conven- 
tions. Following close upon the con- 
ventions concluded with Sweden and 
Norway, @ convention with Finland 
has been signed in Helsingfors by 
the Danish Minister, Mr. Lerche, and 
the Finnish Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Setala. 

This convention is on the same 
lines as the two referred to above. 
The three conventions will now be 
tabled in the Rigsdag for ratifica- 
tion, 


‘Paris, rch 26 |. 


‘nia silice: the! ‘gentinettds coftaiderable secrecy 
wolyinig, debt) f- 


‘ Was’ pfeserved. fegarfifng the 
™ importazit ‘wonversations for 
tha Norimation of a Buropean iron and 
‘dteel ordanisution, the representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Mon!- 
tor was ablé to throw much light 
on the Paris negotiations. It appears 
that Atmerican iron ‘and steel inter- 
ests were perturbed, and that they 
decided to send to Paris agents who 
would follow the pourpariers which 
are to be resumed immediately. Prob- 
ably: their . object is to come into a 
system by which World production 
would be regulated and world mar- 
kets bé apportioned: But the French 
and German steel magnates, who be- 
lieve es have secured the collabo- 
ration British steel producers, 


| have nethane other ideas. They seek 


to revive the I. R. M. A.—the Iron 
Railway -Merchants’ Association— 
which operated. from Brussels in 
1814, and controlled selling price and 
distribution of railway material 
throughout Europe. It will be re- 
membered that Germatiy had at that 
time the full possession of the Ruhr 
and Sarre coal and coke and the ore 
resources of Lorraine. Therefore, 
Germany was practically the director 
of the assoriation. Now Lorraine is 
French, the Sarre coal is controlled 
py France; and the Ruhr for repara- 
tion. purposes muat contribute its 
quota to France. Theré is an entire 
reversal of the position. England is 
uneasy and wishes to take its place 
in the new alignment. 


Iron and Steel Plan 


Unquestionably progress has been 
made, and it-is afiticipated that be- 
fore many weeks Have gone by a gen- 
eral agreement which would prevent 
non-Hufopean interference with Eu- 
ropean markets will be concluded. 
That is, unless American magnates 
can influence the course of events. 
It is probable that selling prices will 
be fixed on a gold basis and that 
there will be tariff restrictions. At 
first, perhaps, the Huropeans must 
confine themselves to Hurodpean 
countries, but in & second stage they 
will teach out to South American 
and Japanese markets. In the first 
plate, a restriction of output séems 
necessary. In the second, ah in- 
tensification of production may be 
called for. From the Franco-German 
point of view, an agreement of this 
sort is calculated to be more valu- 
able than the most far-reaching 
diplomatic arrangements, and may 
by bringing peace on the economic 
terrain eventually bring peace in the 
political sense, 


An Exchange of Views 


It would be well, however, not to 
exaggerate what has actually been 
accomplished. So far the French, the 
British, the Belgian, the Luxem- 
bourgian, the Sarrian, and the Ger- 
man industrialists, have done little 
more than exchange views, though 
this exchange of views is extremely 
promising. The problem of the in- 
ternational organization of the pro- 
duction of iron is exceedingly vast 
and complex. It touches many in- 
terests, private and collective. There 
are two distinct questions. The first 
is the re-establishment of I. R. M. A. 
That is comparatively simple and 
possibly three groups may be formed 
which will work together—one 
Franco-German, another  Anglo- 
American, and a third Belgo-Luxem- 
bourgian. They would ascertain the 
respective proportions of their out- 
put of railway material and agree to 
certain regulations. But the second 
question which ‘concerns the general 
production and its distribution is not 
so easy. The best opinion seems to 
favor a limitation of production. The 
world is said to be suffering not from 
a scarcity of iron but from a plethora 
of iron. The international market is 
Saturated. If there is further com- 
petition there will be—so it is said— 
a catastrophic fall of prices which 
will mean‘ the ruin of many indus- 
tries. 


Excessive Output 


France, which has become the 
Sreatest iron-producing Nation in 


‘Ernest A. Becker dr. \ 
Realtor 


Conscientious service for those inter- 
est nh high class residence, imcome 
and business property in Hollywood, 
‘Beverly Hills and Wilshire District, 
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Herman Saks & Sons 
Month in Birmingham 


Our First Anniversary 


An Occasion of Greatest 
Economic Importance 
Everyone in Birmingham 
and Alabama. Watch the 
Newspapers. 


HERMAN SAKS & SONS 


2nd Ave. at 18th 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Curtains 


Laundered 
by manufacturers’ methods 


With, pure Ivory Soap and soft 
water, without the use of a single 
hook or pin, -They are dried to 
measure the samé size as when re- 
ceived. Scallops kept in place and 
the edges and corners. perfectly 
true, exactly like new. Send us a 
pair for a trial. Prices: Plain 75c 
a pair, fringed 85c a pair, ruffled 
$1.00 a pair, for regular sizes; 
larger and smaller — sizes. in 
proportion, 


Shaw Laundry Co. 


lith and Sassafras Streets 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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BURGER PHILLIPS CO. 


Birmingham’ s 
Style C enter 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Furope—at any rate potentialy— 
by reason of the restoration of the 
Lorraine mines, hae at first sight a 
special interest in maintaining a 
régime of super-proluction. It is 
fayored.in such a policy momen- 
tarily by the depreciation of its 
money. It can export at lower prices 
than its competitors. But this ephem- 
eral advantage might easily turn 
against France if a general diminu- 
tion of prices obliged it—présumably 
at the moment when the franc is 
stabilized—to close its factories and 
furnaces, which would find them- 
selves without outlet on the univer- 
sal market incumbered with metal- 
lurgical products. The industrialists 
are not blind to this prospect. More- 
over, French economic. relations 
with Germany are extremely deli- 
cate. France is bound to look to 


tion of Lorraine. 
must be struck. The German ma- 
chine industry, which buys French 
iron, wishes to safeguard its inter- 
ests and ask for compensation in 
the form of French purchases of 
German machinery and other prod- 
ucts. The German Government natu- 
rally demands a right of regard on 
the projected accords with the metal- 
lurgists of other countries. The 
French Government on its side is 
careful to watch the negotiations and 
to prevent unpleasant repercussions 
on the conditions of work in France 
where unemployment is at present 
almost unknown. An accord in re- 
spect of iron and coal is obviously 
a necessary condition of a Franco- 
German commercial treaty. If the 
difficulties can be overcome there 
will be nothing to prevent a nor- 
mal commercial exchange between 
France and Germany. But all this 
involves considerations which inti- 
nately affect other countries. 


M, Louis Malvy 


The scene which occurred in the 
Chamber recently when Louis Malvy 
was scathingly attacked and was 
overcome by emotion might have been 
anticipated. One was eurprised that 
M. Briand in forming his Cabinet 
should have included such a figure 
as that of M. Malvy, whom he re- 
placed in the post of Minister of the 
Interior where M. Malvy was so no- 
torious during the war. The Minister 
was accused of crimes which he cer- 
taintly did not commit.- He was not a 
traitor. He did not receive German 
gold. He did not sell French military 
plans. These charges are grotesque. 
The Senate sitting as a High Court 
quickly disposed of them. Yet the 
friends of M. Malvy harp upon them 
and regard him as a martyr. The real 
pointi, which has never been satisfac- 
torily déalt with, is that the Senate 
found him guilty and exiled him on a 
minor but still important charge of 
dereliction of duty. While the sol- 
diers were fighting it is alleged that 
he did not conduct hig bureau with 
the severity that was undoubtedly 
called for, and his lack of seriousness 
and his associations with. unpleasant 
persons were found shocking by 
many people who never for a mo- 
ment accepted the truth of the major 


CARROLL’s Dry CLEANING 
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Plain Wedding Rings 
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BEFOR”™ 


515 E. Lafayette Street, Tampa, Fla. 
Phone 4435 : 


Germany to take some of the produc- | 
Thus a bargain | 


it was in the interest of national 
unity, There are others who hoid 
him guilty of errors of judgment 
which constitute misfeasance i 
office. 


LADY SURMA PLEADS 
HOME FOR REFUGEES 


Safe Colony in Mountains of 
Irak Sought 


Spectal from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, April 10—The rem- 
nant of a harried people in northern 
Irak, the Assyrians, is asking that 
the citizens of the great Western Re- 
public help them to obtain a few 
mountain acres where they may tend 
their flocks and lead their lives in 
simplicity and freedom. 

Lady Surma has come to this 
country to tell about her people and 
their great needs. Caught between 
the contending forces of the Hast and 
the West during the war, driven 
forth from their homes and theif land 
by the Turks, scattered over the new 
state of Irak and some of them 
driven into Russia, they aré now 
trying to come together again, not as 
a political entity, but as a colony 
where they may labor and support 
themselves. 

Lady Surma explained that there 
is land in the mountainous section 
of northern Irak, suited to their 
needs, which could be bought for 
a comparatively small sum of money. 
Some of it is unoccupied. Some of 
it is in possession of Kurds, who are 
ready to sell it. The scattered 
refugees are waiting, hopeful of be- 
ing permitted once more to live se- 
curely and pursue their peaceful avo- 
cations.. About £24,000 has been 
raised in England and it ig hoped 
that the remaining sum necessary 
will be contributed by Americans. 

Lady Surma, who is the aunt of 
the Patriarch of the Nestorian 
Church and regent during his mi- 
nority, was received at the White 
House, the State Department and 
the British Hmbassy. She was ac- 
companied by the Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Emhardt of Philadelphia, who made 
a first-hand investigation of condi- 
tions in her part of the world a few 
months ago. 


DANISH TOURS TO ICELAND 

COPENHAGEN, Denmark, March 
24 (Special Correspondence)—Tour- 
ists intending to visit this little 
island kingdom with its ancient his- 
tory will be interested to hear that 
a direct Copenhagen-Iceland route 
will be opened during the forthcom- 
ing three summer months. This 
means that the trip will take from 
four to five days—a material saving 
compared with the previous route by 
‘way of Leith. 


PiccLty-WiccLty STORES 


Sellere of 


National Advertised Foods 
of Merit 


TAMPA, LAKELAND, WINTER HAVEN 
AND ST. PETERSBURG, FLA, 


Perry Quality Products 
THE STANDARD 


Perry Paint & GLass Co. 
Box 2750 Tampa, Fla. 


HUTTO & SCHOENBORN 
Sodas, Lunches, Candy 


“We make our own ice cream 
from pure milk and créam.” 


508 Franklin St., Tampa, Fla. . 
McCASKILL 
TAILORING COMPANY 
Clothing and 


Men’s Furnishings 
Stovall Building, 414 Tampa St. | 
Tampa, Fla. Phone 3293 


Men’s Fashion Shop 


GOOD 
CLOTHES 


Court Arcade, Tampa, Fla. 


Y. M. C. A. CAFETERIA 


Home cooked foods and home- 
made jellies and jams are bringing 
us many grateful patrons, 


Y. M. C. A. Building 
Florida & Zack Streets, Tampa, Fla. 


Simerman’s 
South Florida’s Largest 


Exclusive Millinery 
Emporium 


1012 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 


TAMPA BOOK and 
STATIONERY COMPANY 


Leading Stationers 
and Office Outfitters 


201 Franklin Street, — 
Lloyd Printing 
"315 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. 


Solicits your orders for station- 
ery and advertising matter. 


Batablished 1912 


Harris Clothing Co. 
“Correct Clothes for Men” 


705 Franklin Sweet, Tampa, Florida 
Phone 3274 


Tampa, Fla. 
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A\ALL REALTY Con, 
ad REA LTORS. "Ny 


Real Estate 
in All Its Branches 


212 E. Lafayette Street, Tampa, Fla. — 


Interior Décorating 
Service 
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rangement of your home furnish- 
ings without charge. 


Tarr Furniture Co. Inc. 


Tampa at Twiggs, Tampa, Fla, 
Phone 3643—4986 
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You’re most interested in - 


Boys’ Long Pants. 


ith shirts and belts to match. 
Flannel and Palm Beach Boys’. 
Department. : 


Glad to have you call. 


WOLF BROTHERS - 


808 Franklin Street, Tampa, Fla. . 
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Enter—The Spring Style Panorama 
Outside, sunshine, birds, afid flowérs herald the spring. 
every corner of this great store thé color, freshness, @ 
‘this verdant season are reflected. Fashions are at theif loveliest, hats 
follow. French flairs, hose are found ‘ih 
site matching shades, frills . sete. equip 
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CLAIM RIGHTS 


in London of 89 
Societies Urge Removal 
of Inequalities 


By D. M. NORTHCROFT 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, March 27—Delegates rep- 
resenting 89 societies attended from 
all parts of the country at the an- 
nual conference of the National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizen- 
ship, held in London recently. 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, in her 
‘presidential address, referred to 
‘three recent legislative achieve- 
ments: Widows’ Pensions, Equal 


 Guarianship and reform of the Sepa- 


ration and Maintenance Orders Law 
—the two last pieces of legislation 
having been directly promoted by 


the National Union of Societies for 


Equal Citizenship. Miss Rathbone 
claimed that thousands of women 
had cause to bless the name of the 
‘National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship for the work it had done 
on behalf of these three bills. 
Urgency Resolutions — 
Various urgency resolutions were 
carried at the conference. One ex- 
pressed satisfaction that at the 
forthcoming international conference 
on the Washington 48-hour conven- 
tion, the proposed regulations on the 
hours of work were made to apply to 
the type of work, irrespective of the 
sex of the worker. Another urged 
the Government, at the special meet- 
‘4ng of the Council and Assembly of 
the League to admit Germany, not to 
agree to consider any alternation of 
the constitution of the Council. A 
final ‘urgency resolution called -upon 
the Government to introduce legisla- 
tion raising the age of marriage for 


- both sexes to at least 16 years of age. 


In a discussion of equality of op- 
portunity between men and women 
in the Civil Service, Miss D. Smyth 
(Federation of Women Civil Serv- 
ants) stated that the present pro- 
‘portions of the sexes in the executive 
division of the Civil Service were 
3000 men to only 212 women. 

Teachers’ Salaries 


Equal pay for equal work formed 
the basis of a very active discussion, 
especially as it affected the teaching 
profession. It was agreed that in- 
stead of paying all men on the basis 


of a potential wife and family, the 


needs of a family could be more 
suitably met directly through the 
system of family allowances. Miss 
Rathbone stated that an extraordi- 
mary change was taking place in 
public opinion on this subject, and 
all three political parties were 


* studying the question. 


“In a discussion upon the right of 
@ woman to retain her nationality 
on marriage, Miss Chrystal Mac- 


: - *millan, a lawyer, mentioned a num- 


ber of countries which had recently 


- #ntroduced legislation on this point: 
+ Russia (1918), United States (1922), 


‘Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
(1924-25), Belgium and Holland, and 
three countries in South America, 
Brazil, Chile, and Argentina. In 


_ France; too, -.a~ bill’ permitting 


Frenchwomen thjs right had passed 
both hoses, and would probably be- 
come law this spring. Progress was 
‘also heing made in this country, and 
it was hoped the overseas dominions 
would soon come into line with 
great Britain on this point. 


_. “Enjoyable interludes during the 


‘three days’ discussions were pro- 
‘vided by brief visits from Dame 

icent Fawcett, who was given a 
special ovation, and Lady Astor, 
who proposed a resolution which 
Sent fraternal greetings to French 
suffragists in view of the forthcom- 
ing Paris congress. = 


HUMANE TRAP BILLS 
SPONSORS PRAISED 


Backers of Albany Measures 
Get Laudatory Letters 
ALBANY, N. ¥., April 10 (Special) 


-—Letters from persons in all walks 
of life have been received by George 


“, Ll, Thompson (R.), Senator of Kings 


, chairman of the Senate Con- 
servation Commission, and Walter 
i. Pratt (R.), Assemblyman of the 
St. Lawrence, chairman of the As- 
sembly Conservative Group, approv- 
ing two. bills introduced in the Legis- 
Jature and sponsored by the Humane 


‘Trapping Committee designed to re- 


lieve trapping of some of its cruel- 


ties. 3 
~. The proposed laws require that 


“all traps be inspected every 24 hours 


and each be stamped with name and 
eddress of the owner, with the ex- 
ception that the 24-hour division 


shall not arvly to the Adirondack or 


Catskill Forest Preserve. 
Bitter opposition by trappers and 
fur manufacturers to the passage of 


, such legislation has been lessened 
--by the insertion of the clause ex- 


cepting’the two federal forest re- 
serves which include large areas. 
With the adoption of the trapping 
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pint the first step in a progressive 
campaign being mapped out by the 
Humane Trapping Committee of the 


been taken and will pave the way 
for further human legislation. 4 


which is arranging to present a well- 
defined program along ‘this line be- 
fore all legislatures that convene in 
1927. William K. Norton, president 
of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the executive 


group. 
MERCHANTS SUPPORT 

PLAYGROUND IDEALS 
Standard Oil Head Lends Aid 


and Invites Friends to Do So 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, April 9—Commend- 
ing the work of the Piayground and 
Recreation Association of America in 
its effort to build character and-hap- 
piness through organized play, Her- 
bert L. Pratt, president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York, has 
announced his desire to co-operate 
by sending letters to his friends ap- 
pealing for part of the association’s 
1926 budget in addition to making a 
generous subscription himself. In 
one of these appeals, Mr. Pratt 
wrote: 

“Public officials are testifying to 
the unquestioned value of play and 
recreation in preventing juvenile 
delinquency,” Mr. Pratt said. “Edu- 
cators are using the play motive to 
build character. Safety experts are 
arging extension of playgrounds. 
We are learning that men in indus- 
try are happier at their work when 
they are happy in their spare time. 

“F am convinced that proper pro- 
vision for safe and wholesome play 
is one of our most pressing needs 
and if there is to be an adequate 
solution of the play and recreation 
problem, a national association is 
essential. Each city and town should 
not be left to find out everything for 
itself. The experience and _ the 
result of the special studies and re- 
ports such as only a national or- 
ganization can make should be 
available for all.” 


AMERICAN CLERGYMEN 
TO PREACH IN EUROPE 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, April 10—The Rev. 
Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of 
Grace Episcopal Church here, will 
be the first American clergyman to 
be sent abroad this year by the Com- 
mittee on Interchange of-Preachers 
and Speakers Between the Churches 
of America, Great Britain and 
France, according to an announce- 
ment by the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship Through the 
Churches. He will leave New York 
City on May 22 and will pass a 
month preaching in the British 
cathedrals and in some of the larger 
non-conformist churches. 

The committee, under whose aus- 


pices Dr. Bowie will make this trip, 
is a joint organization representing 
the World: Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, 
‘the Church Peace Union, and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Linley V. Gor- 
don, secretary of the committee, said 
that arrangements -had also been 
made for the Rev. Dr. Ashby Jones 
of the Ponce de Leon Baptist Church 
of Atlanta to visit the British 
churches this summer, and that Dr. 
Jones expects to leave New York 
City for England on June 22. 


NEW YORK HORSE SALE 
BRINGS $1500 TOP PRICE 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, April 10—Kentucky 
saddle horses brought up to $1500 
at the first sale of the season just 
held at Durland’s Riding Academy 
here. The horses were sold by 
George A. Bain for S. T. Harbison 
& Co. of Lexington. Marian Fayette, 
a bay mare two years old and about 
15.2 hands. high, brought the top 
price of $1500. 

Charles M. Higgins paid $1400 for 
Midway, a chestnut gelding about 
415.1 hands high, and Robert Lang 
bought The Irishman, a weight-car- 
rying bishop’s cob, for $750. The next 
‘sale scheduled for Durland’s will be 
of thoroughbred saddle horses se- 
lected by Robert Moreland, who 
brought out Bohemian Actress and 
other well-known champions. 


American Humane Society will have} 


Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske is hon-| 
orary chairman of the committee 
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SMITH SOUND 
TO YIELD POWER 


New Zealand to Use Water 
of South Island Fiords 
for Trade 


AUCKLAND, March 7 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—When some 
months ago it was announced that 
the Government was permitting a 
syndicate to use the Bowen Falls in 
the famous Milford Sound to gener- 
ate power for the manufacture of 
nitrates, there were protests from all 
over the Dominion. It would be 
wrong, it was contended, to lay 
hands on one of the “show” water- 
falls of New Zealand, and to erect a 
factory and workers’ huts in the 
most beautiful of the magnificent 
fiords on the southwest coast of the 
South Island. 

The protests were one of many 
signs that New Zealand was develop- 
ing a more sensitive conscience in 
the matter of scenery preservation. 
These protests evidently took effect, 
for it is now announced that the 
syndicate has abandoned the pro- 
ject in favor of one in another part 
of the territory. 

The Government has granted 
licenses to the promoters to exploit 
the water power in Smith. Sound, 
which is part of the fiord system 
but not so greatly famed for its 
scenery, and from Lake Manapouri, 
which is not far from this sound. 
Lake Manapouri is one of the beauti- 
ful mountain-encircled lakes of Otago. 


sounds is very rich in water power. 

The syndicate hopes to raise £5,- 
000,000 in Britain for the develop- 
ment of power in Smith Sound itself 
and from the waters of Manapouri, 
which will be carried in a tunnel 
over six miles long. The current 
generated will be used to make ni- 
trates fromthe. air and for other 
electro-chemical industries. The 
power, it is claimed, will be the 


cheapest in the world, and it will be 
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-a number of conditions. Devélopment 


The whole region of lakes and 


Scrollwork. 


Courtesy of Rural Industries Bureau 


NEW OCCUPATION FOR VILLAGE SMITH 
Horses in England Have So Diminished in Number That the Smith Is Driven to Eke Out a Living by a Return to bron 


which will keep transport charges 


used on a fine deep water harbor, GERMAN BUDGET 


low, There are marble deposits in 
the neighborhood, which will’supply 
the limé for making nitrate of lime. 
a valuable fertilizer. Nitrate of lime 
is needed in increasing quantities by 
all wheat and sugar-growing coun- 
tries, besides being useful in gen- 
eral agriculture, ii 
This is the first time that a large 
water-power source has been leased 
to private enterprise. The Govern- 
ment has granted the concession on 


must be carried out within a certain 
time. The price of current is fixed. 
When the scheme is in full operation 
the rentals to the State will exceed 
£10,000 a year. There.is provision 
for the protection of animal life and 


MAY BE PASSED 


Revenue Said to Balance 
Expenditure, and Tax Re- 
duction Is Hoped 


BERLIN, March 26 (Special 
Correspondence)—For the first time 
for several years there appears a 
likelihood of the Reichs budget, 
shortly to be brought before the 
Reichstag, being accepted to a great 
extent. The revenue to accrue from 
the accumulated taxes, duties, ex- 


against the disfigurement of natural 
features. 


cise and similar levies is calculated 


Ton beer is estimated at 15,000,000 


| marks over the preceding year. The 


‘tal expenditure on its own needs, as 


at 7,700,000,000 marks, thus enabling 
the budget to balance, but it is by no 
means impossible that this sum’ will 
be exceeded, 

Endeavors have been made: to re- 
duce the burden of income taxation 
in some slight degree. The 10 per 
cent income tax now commences. 
with an income of 100 marks 
monthly, whereas it was hitherto 8 
per cent and still earlier 6 per cent. 
Before the war a yearly income of 
$00 marks was subject to taxation. A 
married man now pays 9 per cent on 
a monthly income of 100 marks, and 
for each child a reduction of 1 per 
cent is made. This obviously most 
lucrative tax, despite the reduction 
in the tax on wages and notwith- 
standing the great unemployment, is 
expected to bring in 2,100,000,000 
‘marks. 


Tax Receipts Higher 


‘' Jn spite of trade depression the 
receipts of the corporations tax are 
estimated at 250,000,000 marks and. 
those of the legacy duties at 60,000,- 
000 marks, both of which are a con- 
siderable advance upon 1925. The 
turnover tax is estimated at 80,- 
"000,000 marks less than in the pre- 
vious year, as it was reduced 1 per 
cent last October; it is expected to 
bring in 1,350,000,000 marks, an 
amount which nevertheless will, it is 
believed, cripple trade activities. The 
new duties are expected to swell the 
revenue by 580;000,000 marks or 80,- 
000,000 more than in 1925. The tax 


marks over last year, and 22,000,000 
more than last year is anticipated 
from the brandy monopoly. 
Economy is to be exercised for the 
great part of the Reichs expenses. 
The budget soon to be under consid- 
eration reduces them by 350,000,000 


Reich, however, only spends 4,116,- 
102,732 marks of the 7,700,000,000 to- 


it must transfer not less than 2,337,- 
319,700 marks to the Federal States 
and reserve sums for reparation pur- 
poses and other payments. Forty-two 
per cent go to pensions; 18 per cent 
are devoted to salaries of govern- 
ment officials and _ soldiers’ pay, 
while the remaining 40 per cent are 
for diverse expenses. 
More for Army and Navy 


The Reichswehr Minister, Dr. 
Gessler, demands 63,400,000 marks | 
more for the army afid 47,300,000 | 
more for the navy. The expenses of : 
the Reichswehr are the next highest | 
to those of the Reichs pensioners— | 
or 685,730,000 marks. While the! 
Reichs Ministry of Justice is com- 
paratively modest in its claims, 11,- 
500,000, the Reichs Finance Ministry 
and the General Administration of 
Finance are estimated respectively 
at 453,800,000 and 324,900,000 marks. 

The expenses of collecting. the 
taxes and duties amount to 4.3 per. 
cent of the revenue, and it is con-| 


sidered that there should be a pos-| 
sibility of reducing this sum, by re-'| 
organization and amalgamation; the | 
same view is also entertained re- | 
garding the Reichs Post Ministry | 
and the Ministry of Traffic. The) 
former, notwithstanding incompara- | 
bly high fees, has only 20,000,000, 
marks annual profit, while the latter, | 
now that.it has been denuded of the 
railway traffic, is entirely dependent 


upon subventions. 


: 


In the past twelve months a sub- 
stantially greater percentage of 
‘purchasers of America’s finest 
come over to the 


motor cars 


Willys-Knight Great 


This superb automobile is forging 
ahead in popularity solely as a re- 
sult of its outstanding 
record and the superior beauty and 


luxury it affords. .. 


The advantages of the silent, super- 


‘“xcellence | 


comes into ils own 


Six... 


ce 


years 


smooth, super-efficient sleeve-valve ; 


engine—the only motor-car engine 
that actually improves with use— 


the supreme comfort of the mag- 


nificently- built 
chassis‘and ‘ 


“with an engine you'll never wear out” 


- WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., Lrp., Toronto, Canada 
See Your Local Overland or Willys-Knight Dealer 


aim : + 
: ; 
we ‘ pee 4 : : to 
. o Seo 
£ “ee here Pee S™, ; $554 as , 


Willys - Knight 
richness of this car’s 


Prices from $1750 to $2495, f.0.b. factory We reserve the sight to change 


LLYS-KNIGHT 


Great SX 


equipment and appointments ad- 
mit of but few competitors in the 
luxury-group of fine automobiles. 


The Knight sleeve-valve engine is a 
patented engine. Its 
rohibited by law. 

| would oody per millions 
of dollars for the privi 

it. But this is not now permi 

nor will it be until the Knight en- 
gine patents in America expire 7 


The New Willys Finance Plan means 


LLYS-OVERLAND LINE—a car for every purse 


eral use is 


Car Mmanwue 


ege of usin 


TORONTO UNIVERSITY 
ALONE TO BE ASSISTED 


LONDON, Ont., April 3 (Special 
Correspondence) — The announce- 
ment by the Provincial Premier, G. 
Howard Ferguson, that provincial aid 
to universities in future will be ex- 
tended only.to the University of 
Toronto means that Western-Univer- 
sity at London and Queen’s Univer- 
sity at Kingston must embark upon 
a program of self-financing. As far 
as Western University is concerned, 
this means only an extension of its 
present fiscal system, for the seat of 


higher learning has been aided by 
municipalities over a wide district 
for some years. 

Grants from the Ontario Govern- 
ment have been helpful, particularly 
in view of the recent expenditure of 
$2,000,000 on buildings, but assist- 
ance from the city of London, the 
County of Middlesex-and other neigh- 
boring counties has also reached a 
high figure. 


COMMUNISTS APPEAL 
FOR LEAGUE BREAKUP 


By Special Cable 
MOSCOW, April 10—The executive 
committee of the Communist’ Inter- 
nationale has published a vehement 
appeal to the workers of the world 
to break up, fight and déstroy - the 
League of Nations, recalling that 
Lenin characterized the League as a 
“League of murderers and oppres- 
sors.” The appeal asserts (that 


“American imperialism is guilty for 
the failure of the Geneva session of 
the League, because it used Brazil as 


fan instrumeat for the purpose of 


sharpening the differences of Euro- 
pean countries, and not permétting 
the united resistance of European 
peoples to American exploitation.” 
The appeal dwells on the familiar 
Communist themes of a new war 
threatened and of American im- 
perialism likely to swallow Europe, 
and urges the workers to fight for a 
Sdcialist United States of Europe. 
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New Importations 


THIRD FLOOR 


Panneau 


stuffs: 


prise 


decorative purposes. 


a“ 


on cotton. 


FROM SWITZERLAND 


FINE NET AND VOILE PANELS in beige 
color with designs of applique or embroidery 
done in self and harmonizing tones of brown 
and gold; others with the embroidery done 
in white and beige con insets of brown net. 
Each $7.50, 


Drapery Stuffs 


From Liberty & Co. 
LONDON AND PARIS 


We have just received the following drapery 


3l=-inch Printed Warp Cretonnes.......$ 
50-inch Antique Repp in a range of fast duo= 
SOUR CONDENSES 66 cc cccccvcccecceceue 


50-inch Rayon and Cotton Armure Case- 
ME. Svccidcccticcies6eeseuseecene se 


50-inch Cotton and Rayon Bombazine — 
eeteetne on be cckegecaccaces suena 


50-inch Cotton and Rayon Damask....$7.50 
‘50-inch Cotton and Rayon Brocades.....$10 
50-inch Cotton and Silk Brocades......$12 


A Direct Importation 
of Antique Fabrics 
and Embroideries 


All personally ‘selected by our buyer when 
abroad and only unboxed this week, coms 


OLD PESHKIR EMBROIDERIES, done in 
silk and metal and very adaptable for many 


Each $5, $7.50, $9, $10.50 


OLD KUTCH EMBROIDERIES in sizes suit- 
able for mats, cushions, scarfs, etc. 
Each $5, $7.50 and $12.50 
Larger pieces at $35, $50 and $60 


ANTIQUE VELVET PANEL...........$50 
ANTIUQE DIVAL COVERS....$12 and $50 


ANTIQUE EMBROIDERED PANEL, velvet 
a rn ip 


OLD MOORISH EMBROIDERED STRIPS, 


OLD PERSIAN PRINTS, several of them 
large enough for curtains and bed spreads. 


A New Importation of 
Kashmir Embroideries 


CUSHION TOPS of cotton with Kashmir em- 
broidery in wool. The largest assortment of 
designs we have ever shown. 


BEDSPREADS, of Kashmir wool embroidery 


Curtains 


910.50, $13.50, $16.50 


e 


$25 and $50 


Each $3, $4, $5 and $6 


For single beds. . eveeee+ . $35, $40, $65 each 
For twin beds...........550, $65, $75 pair 


NUMDAHS with Kashmir work on goats’ 
hair felt in white, rose, blue, old gold, green, 
brown and black......cccecccsceccescDOD 
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(WEATHER HOLDS 
_~ LACROSSE BACK 


~ 


of ~ 
_yHarvard 
* * for Practice, but Mate- 
- rial Is Promising 


Zz The Harvard University lacrosse 
 }#eam has considerable of a task before 
_*/it to make a _ creditable showing 
against the coming Oxford-Cambridge 
i University twelve next Thursday. 
|The English collegians are way ahead 
"tof the Crimson stickmen in every 
> {respect excepting possibly condition. 
{Their season in England is over and 
| |they will have played seven games 

| before meeting Harvard at 
dium. The Crimson will indulge in 
ly one scrimmage—today with. the 
ton Lacrosse Club—that even re- 

' gembles actual competition. 
After the Oxford-Cambridge contest 
the real work of the Harvard team 
*  gtart. One of the hardest schedules in 
-- gome time has been arranged a 
- because of such unfavorable practice 
conditions, due to inclement weather, 
their ‘pre-season preparation is de- 
cidedly late. Coach I. B. Lydecker, 
former Syracuse University star who 
invaded England with the memorable 
Orange lacrosse team that won six out 
of nine games in 15 days, is really 
optimistic on Harvard’s chances for 
the season; but a trifle uneasy con- 
cerning the coming international 
battle. It is his desire to defeat the 
English team, but his prospects are 
admittedly slight. He promises, how- 
ever, that it will be a battle worth 

viewing. 

Some 40 or more candidates re- 
ported to Coach Lydecker at the first 
call and others have straggled out 
from time to time. Because of the 
early opening of the season the squad 
was immediately sent into action, the 
veterans to condition themselves and 
the newcomers to learn the funda- 
mentals of § stickhandling. Coach 

‘“Lydecker has several reliable vet- 
/erans, including eight lettermen, 
| headed by Capt. Allen E. Reed ’26 and 
| others who may be considered nearly 
as formidable. 
Promising New Men 


From the new men to report Coach 
Lydecker states that he has very sat- 
isfactory substitute material. Rather 
poor stickhandlers, as yet, but men 
who, in his opinion, will give both vet- 
erans and regulars a merry battle for 
starting ‘positions before the season 
progresses very far. 

The heavy schedule opens with Ox- 
ford-Cambridge and April 21 the Crim- 
son twelve will face Cornell Univer- 
sity at Ithaca in the first game of the 
spring trip. A tentative date of April 
| 22 is scheduled with Colgate University 
y¥ at Hamilton. April 24 the university 
. visits Union College at Schenectady 
for a game and then returns home, 
Brown University comes to Boston 
“May 1 and May 8 the Crimson plays 
Princeton University in Princeton and 
| returns to face Dartmouth College May 
15 and a week later the season ends 
with a visit from the traditional rival 
—Yale. 

The veterans beside Captain Reed 
-are Charles W. Gillies '26, at home, 
'R. F. Murphy ’27, C. O. Simpson ’27 
' fj and J. L. Brown Jr. ’26 on attack, Jo- 

-{ seph F. Sullivan '26 at center, Merrill 
_W. Linn ’26 on defense, and John H. 
| Watson ’26 on the points, placing the 
, more experienced men quite well bal- 
anced through the lineup. 


Football End Out 


Besides Simpson on first attack John 
C. Drier ’28, and Murphy are prepared 
to press him for the position, while on 
gecond attack Frank H. Force ’27 is 
developing rapidly under Coach 
Lydecker’s tutoring.. W. W. Babson 
*27 and Brown are also close con- 
} tenders for second attack. Madison 
| ; Sayles ’27, a football end now in his 
<< first attempt at lacrosse, is being 
' | pushed rapidly for the third attack 

ecause of his ease in learning and 
natural ability. Two'others Henry H. 
| Watchpocket ’28 and R. H. North 2ES 
— being groomed for third at- 

ck. 


Center in all probability will be 
Played by Sullivan most of the time, 


‘freshman team looks promising. Third 
defense will be taken care of by Wor- 
‘rell Van A. Combs ’27,a basketball 
.|man, H. T. Wallace ’28, Otis E. Mulli- 
: | ken ’28 and Frederick A. Kullman ’28, 
a wrestler, all of whom are doing very 
, well according to the coach. Second 
defense is taken care of by Captain 
Reed with Ira Markwett ’27 and Frank 
Varmus ’28 as substitutes. Linn and 
M. H. Clifford ’26 will care for first 
, defense although Clifford may take up 
‘goaltending regularly. 
' ._ The homes will be taken care of by 
_. Gillies, J. H. Lane ’28, captain of the 
| freshmen last year, H, L. Ellison '28 
'and Charles D. McQuaid ’28. At the 
. points Ernest Gamache ’27 and H. R. 
& | Wood ’27 of- the wrestling team, are 
- | trying for cover point, and Roger 
McSweeney ’28 and John H. Watson 
' 26 in point. Goal is the weakest posi- 
» . tion of the team at present and count- 
_. |ing Clifford there are three others try- 
' jdng to make the position, I. H. Y. Much- 
' {mick ’28, Seth L. Kelsey '28, brother 
'~} of last year’s goalie, and A. G. Smith 
a _ one of the hockey candidates for 
g0al, 


RED SOX SURPRISE FANS 


The victory of the Boston Red Sox 
over their city rivals, the Boston Braves, 
pat Fenway Park, P hawengen new by the score 
,of 6 to 1, in the first game of their city 
series, has caused a radical change in 
i rel attitude of the Hub fans as 


j 


n mid-season form, 
at least four of 


2 Red Sox. 
_|#hmke, who started in the box for the 
“| ‘winners, allowed only three hits in five 
innings, when he was relieved by Zahn- 
iser, who also allowed three hits. Ben- 
ton and Hearn, recruit, did duty for 
£ — 9 Pane arg og hits. The sec- 
ae nai game of the series will 
4 ag Played today at the same park. ° 8 


Pi 1S bata HITTING CONTINUES 

Se CHMOND, Va:, April 10—Heavy hit- 

Pf de setae pany te Den 

this time e ew 

_ Americans their tenth victory in as many 
| klyn Nationals, 

score of 11 t 


Twelve Is Behind| 


the Sta-«|. 


_| Philadelphia 
| star tcher, and De 
Lise, Rel 
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CAPT. ALLEN E. REED '26 


HOFF RAISES 
VAULT RECORD 


Adds 34 Inch to World Mark 
in the Bankers’ Track 
Meet 


Special from Monitor Burcau 

CHICAGO, April 10—Charles Hoff of 
Norway, raised the world’s record in 
the pole vault to 13ft. 8%in. at thé 
eighth annual bankers’ track and field 
meet at Broadway Armory here last 
night. This is an improvement of 
%in. Competition was provided by E. 
E. Myers of the Chicago A. A.; E. E. 
Knourek, and E. W. McKeown of the 
Illinois A, C. . . 

Miss Helen Filkey of this city 
equalled her own world’s record in the 
70-yard dash for women, breaking the 
tape in 8 2-5s., to defeat Miss Dorothy 
Smith and Miss Nellie Todd of the 
Mid-West Athletic Club. 

In a men’s open event, Cyril Coaffee 
of the I. A. C. defeated Loren Murchi- 
son, teammate, in 71-5s. in the 70- 
yard dash. W. DeHart Hubbard of the 
Century Athletic Club, Cincinnati, O., 
was third. in the 70-yard low hurdles, 
H. S. Wallace of the C. A. A. defeated 
Hubbard and others in 8-2-5s. For the 
one-mile special bankers’ run, A. O. 
Martin of Northwestern University 
proved victor in 4m. 25 3-5s., defeating 
E. E. Krogh of the I. A. C., G 
Furrey of Northwestern University 
and George Schutt of University of 
Wisconsin. 

Harris Trust and Savings won the 
Bankers’ events with 28 points. 
Twenty-one of these points were com- 
piled by Walter Bowers, taking the 
440, 880 and one-mile runs, and plac- 
ing second in the high jump and the 
low hurdles. He ran anchor on the 
second-place mile relay team. Illinois 
Merchants’ Trust was second with 24 
points, Continental and Commercial 
third with 10. 


Yale Supreme for 
Indoor Activities 


Wins Four Titles in 10 Major 
Sports—Harvard Is the 
Runner-Up 


although R. L. Hatch ’28 on last year’s! - 


NEW YORK, April 10 (#)—By 
making a_e strong Yale Univer- 
sity’s athletic array has captured the 
bulk of eastern intercollegiate honors 
for the 1925-26 indoor season. It is 
the second straight season of indoor 
supremacy for the Eli. With titles in 
four of the 10 major branches of com- 
petition in Yale’s possession, its grip 
on the top is even firmer than a 
year ago. , 

Yale’s closing victories in the fenc- 
ing and polo tournaments enabled the 
Els to pull away from all rivals in 
the final drive. Besides these triumphs, 
Yale carried off the Intercollegiate 
— titles in swimming and water- 

olo. 

Harvard University, providing one 
of the upsets of the campaign with a 
comeback that netted the Crimson 
forces two titles, finished as runnerup 
to the Elis, while the other four cham- 
pionships were divided among Cornell 
University, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, the United States Naval Academy 
and Columbia University. The cham- 
pionship list follows: 

Event 1924-25 
Basketball...Princeton... 
Boxing.......Navy........ Navy 
_ Pome as SOE . Faye Navy...Yale 

BUCS... NAVY.ccccece FE 
y....<: Yale... Home 
| ee, 


1925-26 
; Columbia 


WASHINGTON SHUTS OUT GIANTS 
ATLANTA, Ga., April 9—Washington’s 
pitchers, Reuther and Marberr : ware in 
fine form, here, yesterday, and as a re- 
sult, the Senators shut out the hard- 
hitting Giants by the score of 7 to 0. Only 
four oe ihe | hae by the National 
ile merican League 
champions obtained 14 against Scott rie 
Ring, former Phillie pitcher. Rice, whose 
hitting this spring has been a bright spot 
for Washington, continued on his way 
with three more, yesterday, two of them 
doubles. It was the fourth victory of 
the Senators over their 1924 World Series 
rivals in six i dy this vo » and was 
the third straight defeat for Giants. 


‘There are three more games scheduled 


between the two before the opening of 
the regular season next Tieeday, wipe 


PHILLIES FINALLY WIN 
DELPHIA, April %0— The 


| PHILA 
Philadelphia Nationals obtained their 


first victo “ ae city series against the 

me nhs, here, yesterda 
the score of 6 to 0. Carlson. Paitin? 
new recruit from 
safe l 


by 


the 
@ winners 


Won 


See eerrerer iy 
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ISULTS FRIDAY 
4, San Francisco 
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THE A. A. U. MERT 


Scores 22 of Cincinnati's 51 
Points in Swimming 
Championships 


A. A. U. TEAM SWIMMING STANDING 
Ss 
Cincinnati Y. M. eit A. eeee*ees > _ _ eee 


Chicago A. 

Tilinois A. C ‘ 
Olympic Club, San Francisco......... 
Brooklyn Y. M. C. A 

Leland Stan 

Magdeburg, Germany ..sccecsceceees 
Venice, Calif. 

Uniontown Y. M. C. A..... rye 
Detroit Yacht Club 

Sere Co akcgeceecces bese 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, April 10 — Swimming 
headquarters of the United States are 
now located at the Central Y. M. C. A. 
of Cincinnati, moving today from the 
Illinois Athletic Club, Chicago, where 


they have been held for a number of 
years. The Queen City team finished 
the five-day indoor championship meet 
of the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States here last night with a 
total of 51 points. Chicago Athletic 
Association was second with 31 points, 
and the former champions, the Illinois 
Athletic Club, were third with ‘18 
points. Nine other teams won points. 


C. A. A. when it defeated the I. A. C., 
7 to 6, in a water polo battle last night 
that required two overtime periods 
for a decision. This gave Coach Harry 
Hazlehurst’s squad 15 points. Coach 
William Bachrach’s team today plays 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco 
for the second and third places in water 
polo, which brings 9 and 3 points, 
respectively. The Olympic Club won 
the title last year. 

Twenty-two of Cincinnati’s cham- 
pionship points were made by W. A. 
Laufer, who thereby established him- 
self as America’s greatest all-round 
swimmer and for the time being as- 
cendant over John Weissmuller of the 
I. A. C., who has been credited with 
being the greatest of all time. Weiss- 
muller was not in condition for the 
meet, though he competed in one 


relay. 
New World Records 


Two world’s records and two Ameri- 
can marks were established in special 
events last night. 

Miss Agnes Geraghty of the New 
York Women’s Swimming Associa- 
tion broke the first world’s record of 
the evening. Swimming 220-yards 
breaststroke in 3m. 22 4-5s. she trim- 
med 1 1-58. from her own interna- 
tional standard. It was her fourth 
record in as many nights. 

The other world’s record fell to Wal- 
ter Spence of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A, 
Negotiating 200-yards breaststroke in 
2m. 29 3-5s., Spence clipped 2 2-5s. from 
the mark held by R. D. Skelton of the 
Illinois Athletic Club. This is the 
standard which Erich Rademacher 
failed to improve in an attempt on 
Thursday. 

Two new American records for the 
60-foot pool were established by 
Rademacher, breast stroke star of 
Germany. He swam 500 yards in 6m. 
59 4-5s. On the way he was officially 
timed for 400 yards at 5m. 36 4-5s. 
There are no records in the book for 
these distances. 

Laufer sprang another surprise by 
defeating P. H. Wyatt of the Union- 
town, Pa., Y. M. C. A., the title de- 
fender in the 150-yard backstroke 
championship. Laufer’s quick turns 
gave him the advantage over the for- 
mer champion. Wyatt lost on every 
turn, though his superior stroke made 
up his loss each tank length except 
the last where Wyatt hung to the end 
of the tank a full second, making the 
turn. Wyatt is used to turning on a 
rail and could not adjust himself to 
the flat wall. The time was I1m. 
42 4-5s., which was 4-5s slower than 
the world’s record held by John Weiss- 
muller of the I. A. C. 

Arne Borg of the I. A. C. success- 
fully defended his title at 500 yards 
freestyle, coasting through the last 
stages of the race to record the slow 
time of 5m. 43 2-5s. H. S. Glancy of 
Cincinnati was second, J. W. O’Connor 
of Leland Stanford University was 
third and G. D. Fissler of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., was a close fourth. 


Miss Lackie Falls 


Another vwattempt by Miss Ethel 
Lackie of the I. A. C. to lower her own 
women’s world’s record for 100 yards 
freestyle proved a failure by the mar- 
gin of one second. She swam the dis- 
tance in Im. 21-5s. 

Exhibitions of fancy diving were 
given by Miss Helen Meany of the 
New York W. S. A., the senior national 
champion of women, and A..c. White 
of Olympic Club, San Francisco, na- 
tional senior indoor champion. 

Five goals by H. R. Topp, center 
forward, carried the Cherry Circle to 
the water polo championship. He was 
all over the pool playing the ball and 
shooting with brilliant skill and en- 
durance. His performance was equal- 
led only by that of H. C. Daniels, the 
C. A. A. captain and goai keeper, who 
intercepted many Tri-Color shots by 
his remarkable feat of rising out of 
the water and staying out while rival 
shooters bluff throws. Arne Borg, 
center-guard, starred for Chicago with 
three goals, while W. L. Wallen, left 
forward, made two. The summary: 


CHICAGO A. A, ILLINOIS A. C. 
Breyer, Dr buekWbenseccececcecat . F 
Greenberg, Biosnc. cots -ccesl ae Gastar 
Topp, cf eee ee ee Borg 
Sherer, 18..cccsscseceses...1f, Schwartz 
Taylor, TH cccccccecesess. lf, W. Wallen 
PE, OB ivcccccesectcs Cf, McGillivray 
PANIC, Bosc ccccccccccces& A, Wation 

Score—Chicago Athletic Association 7, 
Illinois Athletic Club 6. Goals—Topp 5, 
Breyer, Sherer for C. A. A.; Borg 8, 
Wallen 2, McGillivray for Ig A. C. Ref- 
eree—L, L. Hogan. Timb—Two 7m. 
periods and two 3m. overtime periods. 

The plunge for distance, the four- 
teenth event on the indoor title pro- 
gram, was awarded to be held at San 
Francisco. J. T. Taylor, chairman of 
the National Swimming Committee, 
stated here last. night that it looked 
as though Sah Francisco would not 
hold the event. If they would release 
it, he said, some club in the Kast might 
hold it, It cannot be held here as no 
90-foot pool is available. The sum- 
mary: 7 * 

500-Yard Freestyle—Won 
Borg, Illinois A. C.. H, 8. iene: Cine 
cinnati Y. M. C. A., second; J. W. O’Con- 
Goleae ae rena University, third ; 

ssler unatta 
mani Oe 

150-Yard Backstroke— 

Laufer, Cincinnati Y. rhb Hid > a 
Wyatt, Uniontown, Pa., Y. M. ©. A., 
second ; G. D. Fissler, Jacksonville, Fla., 
third; R. G. Hosie, Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., 
fourth. Time—lm. 42 4-5s. 
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NIEMZOWITSCUH LEADING 


DRESDEN, Ger., April 10 ()—Niem- 
zowitsch of Denmark, by defeating Ru- 
binstein of Poland in the fifth round 
yesterday, gained the lead in the inter- 
national chess tournament. Rubinstein 
is tied with Dr, Alekhine, France, for 
second . The results: ‘Saemisch, 
defeated Yates, England; 
Steiner, Hungary, defeated Bluemich, 
Pobartpse ip AL Niemzowitsch, Denmark, de- 
feated Rubinstein, Poland; Alekhine, 
France, defeated Dr. Tartakower, ‘Aus- 
tria: Johner, Switzerland, defeated von 


00 Holzhousen, Germany. 


SANDHILLS YELLOWS WIN 
PINEHURST, N. C., April 10— The 


Sandhills Yellows, polo team of Pine- 
hurst, won their first game of the sea- 
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LAUFER STAR OF |Jay Gould Gives Up 


Twenty- Year Title 


COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


Year Winner Club 
1892—R. D, Sears ...ccccceceesss. BOBtON 
1893—Fiske Warren eeeeeesecbbees . 
1894— BB, S. deGarmendia ......New York 
1895—B. S. deGarmendia ......New York 
1896—L. M. Stockton .......+e-...Boston 
1897—G. R. Fearing Jr.....+...Boston 
1898—L. M. Stockton @eeeeeteesres . Boston 
1899—L. M. Stockton eeseoee ee eee .Boston 
1900—E. H. Miles . oc cleesecees INOW York 
1901—Joshua Crane Jr. ........... Boston 
1902—Joshua Crane Jr. ..+.s.+.... Boston 
1903—Joshua Crane Jr. ...+.......Boston 
1904— Joshua Crane Jr. ...+.+.....Boston 
1905—C. BE. Sand *k 
1906—Jay Gou 10 
1907—Jay Gou 10 
1908—Jay Gou lo 
1909—Tay Gould 
1910—Jay Gould 
1911—Jay Gould 
1912—Jay Goul 
1913—Jay Gould 
1914—Jay Gould ... 
1915—Jay Gould .. 
1916—Jay Gould 
1917—Jay Gould 
1919—Jay Gould 
1920—Jay Gould ... 
1921— Jay Gould 
1922——Jay Gould 
1923—Jay Gould 
1924—- Jay Gould 
1925—Jav Gould 
1926—C, Suydam Cutting 


sant cals cee 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, April 10—Charles 
Suydam Cutting of New York Is the 
United States court tennis singles 
champion. Jay Gould, who has held 


the title for the last 20 years, having 
aptured it for the first time in 1906, 
announced his retirement from singles 
play yesterday, on the eve of the 
challenge round, following the regu- 
lar tournament, at the Racquet and 
Tennis Club. 

Gould was also the holder of the 
world title, having captured it from 
Eustace H. Miles, at the Queen’s Club, 
in London, in 1907, on his second at- 
tempt, having lost to him the year 
before. This will also go to Cutting, 
subject to challenge. Doubtless many 
of the leading players on both sides of 
the Atlantic Ocean will try for it, as 
Cutting, though a skillful player, has 
not the overwhelming reputation of 
the perennial champion. 

Charles Suydam Cutting has been 
knocking at the door of the champion- 
ship for many years, being the third 
generation of his family to contend 
for honors in the sport. He has been 
a challenger several times, but without 
great success, and with his brother, 
Fulton Cutting, held the doubles title 
in 1925. , 

Gould, who is the present doubles 
champion, with Joseph W. Wear Jr., 
representing Philadelphia, will con- 
tinue to play doubles for the present, 
both in inter-city matches and in de- 
fense of this title, but will not play in 
singles, he announced to a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor 20 years is enough time to hold a 
title, in the opinion of the retiring 
champion. 

UNITED STATES COURT TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP SINGLES 
_ Challenge Round 

C. Suydam Cutting, New York, wor 
poe od Jay Gould, Philadelphia, by de- 
au 


NOVEL COMPETITION 
IN RACQUET SPORT 


Squash Tennis and Squash 
Racquets to Be Played 


Special from Monitor Burean 

NEW YORK, April 10—A match 
that has never been attempted in any 
racquet sport will be tried during the 
coming week when a team of 10 
Squash racquet stars will encounter 
an equal number of squash tennis 
plavers, in both styles of the sport. 

Nine of the first 10 in the national 
ranking of squash tennis have been 
selected with a former United States 
champion and a former veteran cham- 
pion to complete the roster, to meet 
-10 of the leading metropolitan stars in 
squash racquets, though W. P. Dixon, 
the national champion, is absent from 
that lineup. This is partially balanced 
by the inability of Hewitt Morgan, 
No. 4 on the national squash tennis 
list to compete. 

The terms of the match bring the 
players in order against each other 
in squash racquets on Tuesday at the 


will play on Thursday at the Yale 
Club in squash tennis. The total points 
scored by each in both sports will be 
added together and the greater num- 
ber will determine the match. 

The order of play of the squash 
tennis players will be as follows: 

Fillmore V. S. Hyde, Harvard Club; 
Thomas R. Coward, Yale Club; Harold 
R. Mixsell, Princeton Club; Rowland 
B. Haines, Columbia University Club; 
William Rand Jr., Harvard Club; Otis 
L. Guernsey, Yale Club; Gavin 
Breckinridge, Princeton Club; George 
M. Rushmore, Harvard Club; George 
G. Davidson, Crescent Athletic Club; 
all of the first 10, while the remaining 
place will be filled either by Charles 
M. Bull Jr., Crescent Athletic Club, or 
Auguste J. Cordier, Yale Club. 

The order of the squash racquets 
representatives ‘has not been an- 
nounced, but the team will be selected 
from the following: 

P. K. Keenan, A. E. Bilis, H. R. 
Mills, Henry Munro, Junius A. Rich- 
ards. L. McK, Miller, L. F. Bishop Jr., 
R. Earle Fink, J. H. Harper Jr., R. F. 
Devoe, R. W. Gilmore, with possibly 
one or two others added. . 


HE less lively ball seems to have 
had little effect upon the home-run 
hitting of the New York Americans 
this spring. There have been few games 
in which the Yankees have not obtained 
at least one home run, If total Home- 
run hitting records in the major leagues 
are not broken this season, at least 
fans can look for some club records 
falling and possibly some individual 
records. 

Benton of the Boston Braves used the 
resin bag placed in the rear of the 
pitcher’s box about twice, yesterday, 
while he was pitching. Ehmke, Amer- 
ican League pitcher, gave it a hard 
kick out of the box when he entered 
it in the first inning. 

Flagstead has lost none of his pop- 
ularity with Boston fans, it was evi- 
denced in the first game between the 
Braves and Red Sox. And he will not 
lose it as long as he plays the way he 
did in that game. Fou” brilliant catches 
in the outfield. two singles knocking in 
two runs, besides scoring one himself, 
was his record. 

_.Jd. J. McGraw of the New York Giants 
is not the only manager to cause some 
surprise by ap ing on the coaching 
lines in a baseball suit and expressing 
the intention that he may continue the 
licy 2) the 1926 season. Manager 
A. Fohl, of the Boston Red Sox, 
as also come out where the fans can 
oon. him and the ball players can 


HARVARD CHESS ELECTIONS 
‘W. P. Locke °27 was elected presi- 
dent of the Harvard University Chess 
Olub yesterday. The other officers fol- 
low: D. C. Stone 1M. first vice-presi- 
dent; B. J. Remes ’28, second vice- 
president, and F. R, Chevalier '29 sec- 
»tany-treasurer. The new executive 
committee consists of G. Gravell 
23, W. G. Campbell °27,; and F. N. 
Rich ’29. 


M. I. T. ELECTS GROVER 


has been elected captain of the . 
Chusetts Institute of Tech 


University Club and the same pairs 


. Wlitot. B. Grover '28 of Taftville, Conn.,. 


hnology swim- 


ISENATORS AND ATHLETICS ARE 


_ EXPECTED TO RE-ENACT RACE 


Addéd Experience Gives Philadelphia Club Appearance of 
Coming Champions—Browns May Make 
Things Interesting 


The American League, like the Na- 
tional League, has two very strong 
contenders for the pennant, three 
others capable of furnishing keen op- 
position to all clubs and a trio of 
uncertainties more or less in the ex- 
perimental stage. In the first group 
are the Washington Senators, 1924 
and 1925 champions, and the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, a team of young, 
enthusiastic players, with a master of 
the technical side of baseball at their 
head, Manager Connie Mack. The ex- 
pected struggle between the Athletics 
and Senators should involve much of 
the “inside” knowledge of the game, 
as well as heavy hitting and good 
pitching by both clubs. 

Although the Senators have won 
two straight pennants, fans are gen- 
erally favoring the Athletics to finish 
first this season, Philadelphia has the 
hitting, pitching, fielding, coaching 
and enthusiasm of a championship or- 
ganization and last year it added 
about the only thing it lacked, ex- 
perience. Washington has experience 
galore, and with what overconfidence 
it might have accumulated through 
two straight pennant victories taken 
away by its losing the World Series, 
the Senators should give the Athletics 
an interesting race. Some fans are 
picking St} Louis to outrace both 
Washington and Philadelphia. If any 
club is to be figured in the race out- 
side of the two favorites, it should 
certainly be the Browns. 

The second group in the league 
takes in St. Louis, Detroit and New 
York, either one of which may forge 
to the front without causing any great 
surprise. The Browns appear to have 
first-division power, while Detroit has 
almost always had the strength to be 
in the running, although lacking the 
driving power of a champion. The 
Yankees have perhaps the heaviest- 
hitting strength in the league. The 
third group, the uncertainties, take in 
the remaining three, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Boston. 

Has Veteran Pitchers 


The Washington club has changed 
but little. Manager Harris strengthened 
his pitching staff when he acquired L. 
J. Bush from the Browns for, like 
Coveleskie and Reuther, Bush should 
have one of his best seasons with a 
club like the Senators to support him. 
Washington again relies upon its vet- 
eran pitching staff this season, only 
more so. Bush, Johnson, Coveleskie, 
Reuther and Ferguson will be de- 
pended upon to bring Washington its 
third straight pennant. The othez 
club managers know Harris’s policies 
too well to figure that he may guess 
wrong. Should the club not win the 
pennant, it will certainly not be far 
from the top is the general consensus 
of opinion. For second-string pitchers, 
the Senators will have Harry Kelly 
who comes from New Orleans with 16 
victories and 10 defeats, Fred Mar- 
berry, versatile relief pitcher, W. H. 
Ogden and Williard Morrell, a recruit 
from Nev” Haven who was drafted. 
In the way of added defensive 
strength, the Senators have Tobin 
formerly with the Browns and Arch- 
deacon, former White Sox player and 
recently with Salt Lake ty, where 
he made an impressive record. He is 
one of the fastest men in baseball and 
should fit in with the fast Washington 
team to perfection. Judge at first, S. 
R. Harris, second, Peckinpaugh, short- 
stop and Bluege, third, compose the 
familiar infield and the heavy~hitting 
outfield of a year ago, Joseph Ilarris, 
Rice and Goslin will also be seen again. 
Ruel, Tate and Severeid will make a 
strong caiching department. 

The Athletics will -be stronger than 
theyywere a year ago when they forced 
Washington to the limit to defeat them 
for the pennant. For years Connie 
Mack has been building a club which 
he hopes will not only win a pen- 
nant, but will continue to win pen- 
nants for a number of years to come. 
It looks this year as though he had 
arrived at the place where his club 
would start a series of pennant-win- 
ning seasons which might even sur- 
pass the record made by the New York 
Giants, Each season for the past three 
years, Manager Mack has been getting 
nearer to winning the pennant and 
barely missed in 1925. Little has been 
done by the manager to strengthen 
his club outside of the acquisition of 
Wambsganss from the Red Sox to 
bolster second. The team, as it is, 
looks strong enough with the added ex- 
perience obtained during the last sea- 
son. The best news to Philadelphia 
fans is the return to first base of 
Hauser and the report that Samuel 
Gray is ready to start in the box. The 
appearance of French in right field 
and Hauser at first will be the only 
definite changes in last year’s Phila- 
delphia lineup. Bishop at second, Gal- 
loway, shortstop, and either Hale or 
Dykes, probably the latter, at third, 
need no introduction to baseball fans. 
With French, Simmons and Lamar in 
the outfield the club will have one of 
the heaviest hitting trios in the major 
leagues. Simmons in his second year 
in the majors last season forced the 
leaders to a fast pace: to take away 
the laurels in individual batting. Coch- 
rane, generally picked as the best 
catcher in the league last year, will 
again carry the burden behind the bat. 
And the pitching staff comprising 
Gray, Groves, Rommel, Harris, Quinn, 
Baumgartner and Heimach is so high 
class that each boxman ‘could be taken 
separately and an interesting story 
written about his individual successes. 


Browns Serious Contenders 


The Browns appear to be as strong 
contenders in the American League as 
the Cardinals do in the National. Their 
hitting strength is obvious, headed by 
the versatile Sisler. at first, McManus 
at second, Gerber, shortstop, and 
Robertson, third, round out an in- 
field that is both good afield and at 
bat. The same hard-hitting outfield, 
comprising Jacobson, H. F. Rice 
and the home-run hitting K. R. Wil- 
liams, will again face pitchers op- 
posing the Browns. In acquiring N. 
W. Ballou, recruit pitcher from Wash- 
ington, in the deal which lost Bush to 
the Brown’s pitching staff, the Sisler 
team has added a youth who has all 
the qualifications. of a great pitcher. 
His curves are as skillful as those of 
Groves of the Athletics, and he also 
has the faculty of control that Groves 
seems to lack. It is very possible that 
this year will find the pitching staff of 
the Browns the best in the league. The 
work of Gaston and Giard last year 
convinces St. Louis fans.that they will 
perform brilliantly during the coming 
season. Danforth is always consistent 
and Wingard, Davis and VanGilder are 
among the best when they are going 
well. r additional pitching strength 
the Browns have Zachary, a veteran. 
from Washington; Edwin Stauffer, a 
recruit last year who promises to be 
promoted to regular, Olin Voight, 
Claude Jonnard and Ernest W. Nevers, 
former Leland Stanford University 
star baseball and football player. 
Dixon and Hargrave, both compara- 
tively new to the Browns. will’ serve 
behind the bat, and with Schang, for- 
mer Yankee and Anthony Rego as 
substitutes, the Browns have one of 
the best catching staffs in the leagues. 
The infield and outfield also have 
strong reserves. 

Detroit remains about the same in 
strength. Manager Cobb will again 


rely upon hitting to keep his club in} G 
the first division. The fact that no; t? 


team at a disddvantage when figuring 
its pennant possibilities. With Cobb, 
Wingo and Heilmann, the Detroiters 
have last year’s hardest-hitting trio in 
the league, the three staying up near 
the top in individual batting all sea- 
son and the latter finally winning the 
laurels, It might be said that as in- 
dividuals, Cobb’s téam is rated first, 
but in teamwork the club is far down 
in the standing. A group of outstand- 
ing stars without the smoothness of 
a Washington or Philadelphia team, 
the Detroit club has little chance of do- 
ing anything other than try to halt 
the rush of the two probable leaders 
this season, The pitching staff will 
comprise W. H. Collins, Dauss,\ Doyle, 
Whitehill, Holloway, Pillette, Wells 
and Stoner, and if it functions prop- 
erly, the Tigers may make a decided 
bid for. third place at least. The two 
likeliest looking pitchers that Cobb has 
picked up are Clyde Barfoot who comes 
from Vernon with a record of 26 vic- 
tories and 15 defeats and Carl O. Hub- 
bell, whom Detroit bid for against four 
other clubs. He comes from Oklahoma 
City where he won 16 and lost 8 last 
year. With Rigney sold to Beston a 
few days ago, J. C. Tavener from Fort 
Worth will probably get his chance to 
play shortstop. It is believed, however, 
that Cobb will acquire another short- 
stop for his club for to let Rigney go 
without someone in view who could fill 
his place well would seem illogical. 
With Blue at first, O’Rourke, Burke 
and Gehringer, second basemen, Tiave- 
ner at shortstop, temporarily at least, 
and a new player, William Mullens, se- 
cured from Fort Worth in the deal for 
Ezzell and Vache; at third, Detroit is 
ready for the season’s opening. The 
club, however, is weak on reserves 
especially at the infield positions. With 
Wingo, Cobb and Heilmann in the out- 
field and Fothergill and Manush ready 
to fill in there, the club has one of the 
strongest-hitting outfields in the 
majors. 3 
New York’s Heavy Hitters 


New /York’s’ tremendous hitting 
quartet, comprising Meusel, Lazerri, 
Gehrig and Ruth, is one of the most 
interesting combinations to baseball 
fans this season. Each one of these 
players holds some record or records 
in home-run hitting in baseball. Ruth 
is the champion home-run hitter of 
the major leagues; Meusel was the 
leading home-run hitter of the Amer- 
ican League last year; Gehrig was 
the leading home-run hitter of the 
Eastern League in 1924; Lazerri holds 
the record of 60 home runs in or- 
ganized baseball for one season. This 
can mean only one thing; that New 
York is going to have a tremendous 
offensive, one that may _ establish 
records in the 1926 season. If, and a 
great deal evolves about that word if, 
the Yankees’ pitching staff, comprised 
of Jones, Pennock, Hoyt, Shawkey, 
Shocker, veterans, and E. G. Braxton, 
B. C. Shields, Herbert McQuaid, re- 
cruits, comes up to what is expected 
of it, the Yankees should prove a 
powerful team, good for the first 
division. The strengthening of the in- 
field about second base with Anthony 
Lazerri at second and Mark Koenig, 
former St. Paul player at short, is 
considered the best thing that the 
Yankees have accomplished during the 
off-season. Also, Dugan is expected 
back at his regular position at third 
base. Ruth, Meusel and Combs in the 
outfield will add hitting power. With 
the added infield strength, increased 
hitting power and the possibility of 
the pitching staff coming back to its 
normal form, the Yankees may spring 
a big surprise on unwary baseball 
fans. 

Cleveland, Chicago and Boston are 
uncertainties. Chicago and Cleveland 
seem to be counting on their last-year 
teams to carry them through again. 
Chicago's best acquisition is Alphonse 
Thomas, last year with Baltimore, 
where he won 32 and lost 12. He also 
struck out 268 men. Undoubtedly he 
will win a regular place on the staff. 
The White Sox, however, rest most 
of their hopes on the managing and 
coaching end of the game. Manager 
Collins obtained more enthusiasm 
from his players and more genuine 
teamwork than any manager in the 
leagues during the 1925 season and 
with Coach C. E. Bender available 
for the pitchers, more should be ac- 
complished this year than last in the 
way of development. Although there 
are no outstanding stars among the 
pitching recruits except Thomas, Coach 
Bender hopes to develop some from 
the five new pitchers. With I. M. 
Davis out of the game for the pres- 
ent, unless the veteran Scott is used, 
Morris Berg, claimed from Reading 
last September, will probably get his 
chance at the _ shortstop position. 
Sheely wil again be seen at first, Col- 
lins, of course, wil be stationed at 
second, Berg or Scott, or if he returns 
in time, Davis. will be at shortstop 
and the fast Kamm at third. Mostil 
will be the only certainty in the out- 
field, with Barrett and Falk trying to 
hold their places against some likely 
looking recruits. The pitching end is 
well taken care of by last vear’s reg- 
ular staff, Cvengros, Faber, Lyons, 
Robertson and Thurston. 


Cleveland Has Done Little 


Cleveland has done about as little as 
any team in the league to add to its 
strength. For some years, now, Man- 
ager Speaker has patiently waited for 
the tide of victory to turn toward 
Cleveland without changing his lineup 
to any extent. He seems convinced 
that the club as it is should be strong 
enough to rise high in the standing. 
And why not, Cleveland fans are 
asking? There are at least seven .300 
hitters in the lineup led by Speaker 
himself. and the pitching of Edwards, 
Uhle, Buckeye, Shaute, Cole, Levson 
and Roy is good. But the teamwork 
and fielding at times is not so good 
and therein lies one of Cleveland’s 
chief difficulties. The third base’ posi- 
tion has been strengthened by the ac- 
quisition of U. J. Hodapp from Indian- | 
apolis. The other infielders, Joseph 
Sewell at shortstop, Fred Spurgeon at | 
second and the veteran Burns agaih 
at first basé, are quite well known. 
Speaker has also obtained Padgett 
from the Braves who is considerably 
above the ordinary on ground balls. 
The regular lineup in the outfield of 
Jamieson, Speaker and Lee or Me- 
Nulty will be unchanged. 

In his endeavor to get a good ball 
club together for Boston, this year, 
president J. A. R. Quinn will start the 
1926 season with practically a new 
team. Noclub in the league has under- 
gone such radical and rapid changem 
as the Red Sox in the past two years. 
Todt at first base and Flagstead in 
center field are the only members of 
last year’s. squad who are certain to 
start again. With the former Detroit 
teammates, Rigney at shortstop and 
Haney at third base, the Boston club 
will present something like a reni 
short-field combination. No one can 
tell what the lineup will lobdk like 
after a month of play, however. Ramon 
Herrera, bought from Springfield last 
season, where he hit for .340 in 140 
games, is generally considered the. 
logical candidate for second base 


‘However, Herbert McCann from Port- | 


land, Ore., should make Herrera move 
to hold the place. With Herbert Cook 
from a New York State team, and 
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London Chess League 
vs. Chicago in Fall 


By Cadle from Monitor Bureau 
London, April 10 

HE London Chess League has 

accepted the challenge from 
Chicago to play a six-board match 
by cable next autumn. It is about 
20 years since the last cable match 
was played. The London players 
will assemble in the Old County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, on Saturdays 
from 3 p. m. to midnight, Green- 
wich time, and Chicago players at 
the Hamilton Club from 9 a. m. 
to 6 p. m., Central United States 
time. 


hurrying the regulars in the infield, the 
Red Sox may move out of last place 
this year. The outfield positions also are 
wide open with the exception of Flag- 
stead in centerfield. D. W. Shaner 
from Kansas City and Elton Langford, 
former Des Moines player, are making 
the best tries for the other two places. 
Ruffing, Wingfield, Zahniser, Jame- 
son and Ehmke comprise a stronger 
pitching staff than fans are apt to 
consider them, owing to their showing 
a year ago. Manager Lee A. Fohl has 
a host of other new pitchers to try 
out at Fenway Park and the process of 
picking and dropping will probably 
continue for some time in Boston. The 
catching department with Alexander 
Gaston and William Moore, the former 
from Toledo and the latter Kansas City, 
has been rejuvenated. Another catcher, 
William H. Moore, a recruit from 
Kansas City, will probably be returned 
to the minors for more experience, Mr. 
Quinn stated on his return from the 
South. Stokes, one of last year’s regu- 
lars will add the necessary steadiness 
in the catching position. 


PRINCETON HAS 
G00D GOLFERS 


Excellent Material Promises 
Fine Season on Links 
This Year 


PRINCETON, N. J., April 10 (Spe- 
cial)—Prospects for a_ successful 
Princeton University golf team are 
the best since the undergraduate days 
of R. E. Knepper ’23, with five letter 
men returned and a champion fresh- 
man six from which to recruit mate- 
rial. The Springdale golf course, home 
links of the Tiger golfers, has been 
radically revamped and will afford a 
more severe practice test, while a new 
system of selecting the varsity has 
been adopted whereby the team will 
be chosen two weeks in advance of 
the first Intercollegiate Golf League 
match and will be unchanged through- 
out the season. 

This new system of team selection 
replaces the old method by which the 
captain announced the six men who 
would compose the Princeton team 
two days before each meet with the 
result that frequent changes were 
made with resulting confusion. Two 
new holes have been constructed for 
the first nine of the Springdale course, 
eliminating two old and rather easy 
holes. The new course is replete with 
bunkers and pitfalls for the unwary. 

Only two letter men of last year, 
Capt. Burton Mudge ’25 and J. N. 
Winton ’25 are lost by graduation, 
while the availability of J. M. Robbins 
’27, ineligible last season for scholastic 
reasons, somewhat compensates this 
double loss. Robbins won the open 
tournament of the Springdale Club 
last fall, while G. F. Hackl Jr. ’26 of 
Chicago, captain-elect, turned in the 
low-medal score. Robbins also won 
the Main State open tournament last 
Summer, while Hackl formerly héld 
the Chicago district title. 


Princeton Ties for Third 


Princeton finished in a triple tie with 
Williams College and Dartmouth Col- 
lege for third place in the intercol- 
legiate league last spring by virtue of 
defeating Yale University in the last 
match of the year. The Elis were 
generally conceded the stongest team 
in the East, but this defeat forced them 
to accept second place to the unde- 
feated Harvard team. In the intercol- 
legiate tournament, Princeton led for 
the first 63 holes only to weaken and 
lose to Yale. The freshman team was 
undefeated, however, and scored over 
the varsity in several practice matches 
last year, and two of its members, 
Capt. J. D. Ames ’28 of Chicago and 
Winthrop P. Hersey of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., established a record of 69 for 
the Springdale course. 

In addition to Robbins and Captain 
Hackl, three letter men are available. 
Robert McDougal Jr. ’26 of Chicago, 
who won a close match from a strong 
Yale opponent last year, furnished one 
of the upsets of the United North and 
South amateur championship over 
the Pinehurst links this week, defeat- 
ing G. T. Dunlap Jr. of New York, 
medalist and captain of the Hill 
School team. McDougal plays a steady 
game and is expected to enjoy his best 
season. J. P. Parker '27 of New Or- 
leans and A. V. Shannon ’26 of Co- 
lumbus, O., are the other team vet- 


ns, 
String Sophomore Players 


Elisworth Giles ’28 of Pittsburgh, a 
member of the champfon freshman 
team, qualified for the first flight of 
the North and South tournament but 
was off his regular game and lost in the 
first round. W. P. Andrews, C. B. Grace 
and J. A, Russell are the other men 
who are expected to step from their 
positions on last year’s freshman six 
to reserve’ positions on the varsity. 

It is expected that, in addition to the 
usual recorded rounds of the Spring- 
dale course, the candidates will have 
an opportunity to show their merit in 
several practice or club matches prior 
to the opening of the league season. 
The team selected on the basis of 
these scores will play through the fol- 
lowing schedule without change: 

May 8—Williams College (morning) 
and, Dartmouth College (afternoon) at 
Merion Cricket Club, Philadelphia: 14— 
Columbia University and University of 
Pennsylvania at Baltusrol Club, Short 
Hills, N. J.; 15—Harvard University at 
Baltusrol Club; 23—Yale University at 
Baltusrol Club. 

June 29 to July 3—Intercollegiates at 
Merion Cricket Club, Philadelphia. 


OREGON TO BUILD 
A HUGE PAVILION 


EUGENE, Ore., April 1 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—-A new and modern steel 
and concrete hasketball pavilion to cost 
ssa oe red $224,600 when finally 
Completed was authosized to be built 
on the University of Oregon campus 
immediately by the building commit- 
tee of the board of regents who held 


a g yesterday. 
the building is to 


ay 
‘ "Phe first part of 
cost $190,000 and will be completed 
prior to the opening of the 1927 bas- 
ketball season, it is stated. Of this 
amount the associated stu ts will 
start payment with the $60,000 set 
aside for the building and the re 
mainder will be taken care of by a 
bond issue. The students will then 
take up the bonds as due by a $5 fee 
whith each will pay as part of a 
term’s régistration fee. 

The seating capacity of the struc- 
ture will hold 7000 people and with the 
planned for later it will hold 
>] ately 12,000. It is to be of re- 

el and concrete with 


full 


Defeats California in Three 
Races in Annual Row- 
ing Regatta 


SEATTLE, Wash., April 10 (Special) 
—The University of Washington crews 
rowed to a three-fold victory over Uni- 
versity of California in the annual Pa- 
cific Coast Conference regatta held on 
the Lake Washington course yester- 
day. 

The Washington varsity, with eight 
letter men in the _ shell, finished 
lengths ahead of California. In the 
first junior varsity competition ever 
held on the Pacific coast, a one- 
length victory resulted for Washing- 
ton. The third win of the day came in 
the freshman contest, the Purple and 
Gold first-year men crossing the line 
a scant half length ahead of the Blue 
and Gold. 

The Washington juniors started out 
in the lead at a 36 stroke. At the half- 
mile point, California forged into the 
lead, maintaining their position to the 
mile mark. Washington passed them, 
gained a lead of a few feet, and then 
reduced their stroke to 34. At the 


to the good. With a sweep toward 
the finish the Purple and Gold ended 
the race a full length ahead. The 
time was 16m. 26s. 

Washington’s freshman crew ex- 
hibited the best race of the day, win- 
ning over the highly praised Califor- 
nia first-year men by a half length. 
The time was 10m. 44s. 

The first two races were over the 
three-mile course, the freshmen going 
two miles. The varsity men had it all 
their own way. They took a racing 
Start at a 38 stroke. When out in 
front they lowered to 32. California 
rowed a shorter and less powerful 
stroke than Washington and rapidly 
fell behind. Washington, continuing at 
32, had increased the lead to four 
lengths at the half-way point. Increas- 
ing the stroke in the closing yards the 
Purple and Gold gained victory by at 
least five lengths. The varsity crews 
lined up as follows: 

Washington—M. J. Glemp ‘26, bowyg 
J. B. Matthews ’26, No. 2: Norman 
Sonju ’27, No. 3; R. H. Kerns ’26, No. 43; 
H. T. Condon ’26, No. 5; H. H.,Hart ’27, 
No. 6; H. R. Sanford ’26, No. 7; A. M, 
Ulbrickson ’26, stroke (captain); A. W. 
Wuthenow ’26, coxswain. 

California—W. H. von Tillow ’28, bows: 
H. C. Hutchinson °’27, No. 2: C. P. De 
Jonge ’26, No. 3; C. W. Dressler °28, No. 
4; A. F. Rydlander °28, No. &: M. J. 
"28, No. 6; J. J. Valentine °28, No. 
7;-W. T. Beard ’26, stroke; O. E. Hotle 
Jr. °26, ecoxswain (captain). 
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Reiselt Proves 
His Contention 


CHAMPIONSHIP THREE- 

CUSHION BILLIARD LEAGUE 
FINAL STANDING 

Plaver City Ww. } 

Otto Reiselt, Phila..114 

J. M. Layton, Milw.101 

A. H, Kieckhefer, C. 96 

G. L. Copulos, Det. 83 § 

A. K. Hall. Chicago 72 10 

P. E. Maupome, Cle. 64 116 


NATIONAT 


Special from Monitor Bureas 


CHICAGO, April 10—For four years 
Otto Reiselt of Philadelphia claimed 
in the face of repeated contradictions 
that the high average of points per 
inning throughout a season would 
carry away the title of the National 
Championship Three-Cushion Billiard 
League. On the basis of this convic- 
tion,- Reiselt has gone out after as 
many points as possible and largely 
disregarded safety play. 

In the first three campaigns he 
compiled the highest average, and 
always placed among the first four, 
but somebody else with a lower aver- 
age but more games won, took the 
title. In the season that closed this 
week, however, Reiselt proved his con- 
tention by winning the championship, 
He averaged close to a point an inning 
for 180 games. 

Reiselt also won the most games. 
His record shows 114 victories against 
66 defeats against J. M. Layton of 
Milwaukee, second place winner, with 
101 wins and 73 losses. Reiselt now 
begins to draw the $3000 salary which 
R. L. Cannefax of New York enjoyed 
for the last year. He takes first prize 
of $2000 for the title and a special 
prize of $100 for the best game, 50 
points in 16 innings, a world’s record. 
The title should prove worth $3000 or 
more to Reiselt in exhibition matches 
during the year. 

Layton captures $1750 for second 
prize, and $100 for the high run of the 
season, 18, which is also a world’s rec- 
ord. The performances of these two 
stars proved the race to be of higher 
caliber than ever before. 
| Third place brought a prize of $1500 
to A. H. Kieckhefer of Chicago, former 
champion, G. L. Copulos of Detroit 
carried off $1000 for fourth place, A. 
K. Hall of Chicago, $550 for fifth and 
P. E. Maupome of Cleveland, $300 for 
sixth. Maupome is on his way back to 
Mexico City, Mex., his home town, 

Some doubt is expressed here as to 
whether the league is to be reor- 
ganized next season. The franchise 
owners have been losing about $2000 
on each player. 


SHERRILL MEETS 
HUFTY FOR TITLE 


Former Springs Surprise by 
. Defeating Champion Yates 


PINEHURST, N. C., April 10 )— 
The United North and South amateur 
golf championship rested today be- 
tween Page Hufty of Washington, and 
Lawrence Sherrill of Tampa, Fila, 
Sherrill yesterday eliminated the title 
defender, Arthur Yates of Rochester, 


pected of the semifinal round, the 
Florida man defeating the champion, 
2 up. 

Yates, who had disposed of previous 
opponents easily, and who ran second 
to Robert A. Cruickshank of New 
York only a week ago in the North and 
South open, was a decided favorite. 
Sherrill, however, jumped off to a lead 
of 1 up and kept in front. 

A fine brassie shot, from back of a 
bunker; gave Sherrill the eighteenth 
hole, and the match, Yates conceding 
the match when he failed to sink a six- 
foot putt fora 4. 

Huftv won his way to the final round 
by eliminating Eugene Homans of En- 
glewood, N. J., 2 up. The loser showed 
fine driving power, but was off in put- 
ting, and this ultimately meant his 
defeat. The summary: 


TEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP— 
Semifinal Round 


Lawrence Sherrill. Tampa, Fla., de. 
feated Arthur Yates, Rochester, 2 up. 

Page Hufty, Washington, defeated 
Eugene Homans, Englewood, N. J., 2 up. 


TUFTS ELECTS STANLEY 


MEDFORD, April 10—Clarence P, 
Stanley ’27, of Northeast Harbor, Me, 
center on this year’s Tufts College bas- 
ketball team, was elected captain of the 
quintet for next season during the in= 
termission in the annual Ps é under 
th. auspices of Tower Croff. t 
honorary society, 
nasium, last night. 


NORMAN, Okla., April 10 cial 
The baseball game bet 
of Oklahoma and Uni 
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two-mile mark they were a half length 


N. Y. His victory was the most unex-. 
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iow to Abolish War 
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.T HAS been known 4 some time 
| that Lowes “geownge ag si 
mM bridge Eng.) “don” and writer, 
w ering a book on the origin 
of the gone war, based upon a study 
9f all the original material so, far 
pi published. “The International An- 
shy” is the result. As was to be 
ected from Mr. Dickinson, the 
yook is extraordinarily painstaking, 
est in its dealing with ths facts, 
and well written. It is entirely free 
from the personal propaganda or 
hationalism which have disfigured 
majority of memoirs and inter- 
tations which have so far been 
blished about the war. It deals as 
Gbiectively as possible with the 
mesis of the Triple Alliance and 
1 Triple Entente, and with that 
series of crises, beginning with the 
Algeciras conference and ending 
With the Balkan wars, which led up 
to the outbreak of August, 1914. 
- Perhaps the. best thing in the vol- 
e is the masterly summary of the 
atricate series of events which fol- 
lowed the assassination of the heir 
to the Austro-Hungarian throne on 
June 28, 1914, and which engulfed 
nost of Europe and much of the out- 
aide world in the most terrific war 
bf all history almost exactly four 
‘weeks later. The picture of the 
fevents of those fateful days, based 
yupon an exhaustive study of all the 
dence, is wonderfully accurate 


enue 
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in this quotation: . 


ter to face even that sacrifice than 
lese the ideal of freedom which is 
at stake. . 

Nor are all statesmen such 
wretched and. demoralized deceivers 
as Mr. Dickinson would have us be- 
lieve. They are, in truth, very much 
like their fellows, doing the. best 
they can with the knowledge and 
material at their disposal, It is no 
more just to talk about diplomatists 
and politicians as “stealing” terri- 
tory or using idealist language 
merely to cover hideous and un- 
avowed designs of plunder, ambition, 
or greed, than it would be to des- 
cribe Mr. Dickinson’s own fellow- 
professors as a set of liars delight- 
ing to mislead the young because 
most of what they set out to teach 
them is, from any absolute stand- 

point, almost certainly untrue. 

How to End War 


Nor is the future quite so gloomy 
as Mr. Dickinson would have us 
believe. We may still have to pay 
the price of war before we reach 
the goal of the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. For 
the problem of the abolishment of 
war is even more formidable .han 
Mr. Dickinson admits. It is not 
merely, as he says, that “so long as 
the states of the world arm with a 
view to war, pursue policies whic 


‘can Only be fulfilled by war, make 
alliances in expectation of war, con- 


the remedies he suggests, the League 
of Nations, disarmament, arbitration, 
and so forth, would suffice. The root 
cause of war is much deeper, it lies} 
in sweh so-called instincts as race, 
color feeling, the lust for what 
money can buy, nationalism, or in 
such educated beliefs as are asso~- 
ciated with egotistic religions, cul- 
tures or languages. If we ate to end | 
war, we have to dig down and trans- 
form the mainsprings of human ae- 
tion and belief, and as a result dis- 
cern and establish a system of law 
and government uniting all mankind 
under a single sovereign constitution 
—a truly stupendous task. 

But why should mankind not grad- 
ually attain to such a goal, though it 


immense sacrifice of his present be- 
liefs? If it is wise and wisely led, 
it will make the passage quickly and 


unwise and unwisely led, it will be 
forced to learn the way by suffering. 


But that the day of world unity and} 


peace wil) arrive some day, and that 
all who are sincere in the desire for 
peace and progress are helping it 
forward, we may ‘be certain. And 
though one cannot agree with all his 
conelusions, one may certainly class 


Mr. Dickinson as one of these. 
P. H. K. 


Splendorsof the Great Khan 


The Travels of Mareo Polo, revised 
from Marsden’s Translation and edite 
with introduction by Manuel Kornroff. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $3.50. 


T IS scarcely to be wondered at 
j that Marco Polo, having traveled 

from Venice to Peking—a 3% 
years’ journey—and there spent 20 
years about the Court of Kublai 
Khan, perhaps the most powerful and 
magnificent potentate of human his- 
tory, should return fully convinced 
that he was possessed of the great- 
est story that was ever told, “It 
must be known,” he writes with legi- 
timate pride, “that from the creation 
of Adam to the present day no man, 
whether Pagan or Saracen or Chris- 
tian, or other, of whatsoever prog- 
eny or generation he may have 
been, ever saw or inquired into so 
many and such great things as Marco 
Polo.” 

Nor was Marco ill-equipped for so 
distinguished a recital. He was a 
writer of parts. During his service at 
court, and on various confidential 
missions, he had discovered “that the 
Emperor was often bored by the dry 
reports of his commissioners, but 
that he took great delight in hearing 
about the manners and oddities of 
people in strange parts.” So, for the 
diversion of the Great Khan, he ac- 
quired the art which we now term 
journalistic, and used it to good ef- 
fect for a larger public when, as a 
political prisoner in a Genoese jail in 
1298, he sent for his notebooks and 
began to dictate his momentous 


story. | 
Story Doubted at First 


Unfortunately the story proved s0 
full of strange manners and un- 
heard-of oddities that the Europeans 
of the day took it for a mere inven- 
tion, and a clumsy one at that, 


other sources tended to substantiate 
the account, it gained credence and 
later served to kindle in the breasts 
of Magellan and Columbus that 
eagerness to investigate the wonders 
of the Far East which led to such 
unexpected and epoch-making re- 
sults. 

Marco’s entry into the kingdom of 
the Khan was made singularly easy. 
He was accompanied by his father 
and his uncle, both of whom had 
previously tramped across to Pe- 
king, had spoken to the Khan and 
cven gained his confidence. So that 
Marco, without any period of noviti- 
ate in such strange surroundings, 
walked, as it were, straight into 
court and into the Khan's good 
graces, and very soon found him- 
self raised to a commissionership 
in the Imperial Council and a Gov- 
ernorship of a large city. 

There was little of the inward ma- 
chinery and the outward trappings 


of the huge Empire of Asia that 


Marco did not find out and duly re- 
cord. By training and temperament 


he was a merchant. He had the cool, 


a Name? 


f 


4 


and clear. It is interesting to find 
e hat while Mr. Dickinson exoner- 
mates Germany from the exclusive 
ar guilt which has been charged 
gainst her in allied countries dur- 
4 ag and since the war, and places 
ipon all the great powers some pro- 
: ‘pe tion of responsibility for the cat- 
m@strophe, he comes to the conche- 
B w0n that for the events of the final 
i ionth “a preponderance of blame 
wes upon the statesmen of Austria, 
3 rmany, and Russia,” the three 
sat military autocracies. 
A Preconceived Perspective 
E one the less, despite its great 
+ herits, Mr. Dickinson’s book is not 
a Wholly satisfactory. Though there 
38 a great deal of history within it, 
at is not History. The whole series of 
e nts are seen in the light of a 
definite preconceived perspective, 
"one had almost said prejudice. Mr. 
"Dickinson is pretty nearly if not 
"quite a pacificist, by which is meant 
"One who looks at public affairs from 
tt standpoint that war is the worst 
‘tt in the world, the supreme and 
“ultimate evil. He is certainly a dis- 
iusioned idealist, in that he has 
utterly lost faith in the honesty of 
Purpose or wisdom of the states- 
h and public characters of the 
‘mations, And he has a definite theory 
tof his own from which he makes 
abgedd all his judgments of men 
his interpretations of events. 
it “s indicat 
e war did not arise out of a de- 
for justice, liberty, democracy, 
r anything of the kind. It was a 
| product of the international anar- 
qchy,” as expressed in the balance of 
power, armaments, the desire of the 
\mations for honor, expansion, and 
ut ag ; 

Mr. Dickinson, in a sense, is right. 
Seether anarchy is the funda- 
'} mental cause of war. And he is right 
Tin believing that war will continue 

y ‘until that anarchy is ended. But war 
4s not the worst thing in the world, 
| and he will never attain to peace 
qmerely by trying to abolish war. 

~ ‘The Price of Progress 
Almost all the great steps for- 
Slee in human history have been 
iS sociated with war. The protection 
of the nascent civilizations of Israel, 
reece and Rome was accomplished 

* , the cost of war. Religious free- 

i “dom was bought at the price of war. 

i | Parliamentary government was born 
 #m the. British civil war, democracy 
$m the American War of Independ- 

Bence, equally in the French Revolu- 

| tion. Slavery was abolished at the 

' ost of the American Civil War. 

Over and over -again freedom has 

i jeen preserved by rolling back the 

' tide of autocracy at the cost of 
| smmense sacrifices in blood and 

-treast This does not mean that 

human progress must be achieved by 
“war; far trom it. There are better 
_ ‘Ways. But it means that the sacri- 
fice involved in war may be the 
: | Bree of —, and that it is bet- 
9 
What Ss in 

a Sporting by Margaret 

bi | Cite New york: arper & vere 

ERCIVAL GALAHAD BRAZE- 

NOSE was the name of the 

hero of this story, and, as 
> might be imagined, because of this 

: e he learned early in his career 
a = necessity of meeting situations 

ith promptness and dispatch if life 
s to remain bearable. Only an ex- 
bnive amount of laughing audacity 
5 nc ea nabenagagg seemed adequate to 
as balance the weight of such a 
; na me. He grew to.an athletic six 
feet, filled with a fearlessness prob- 


probably the most unfortunate thing 
that could have happened that P. G. 
was asked by a prospective bride- 
groom to meet his fiancée at the 
railroad station, and explain to her 
the business difficulties which called 


‘the groom suddenly away and made 


postponement of the marriage neces- 
sary. The valiant manner in which 
the girl met the situation was im- 
pressive; she even rose to the point 
of being humorous. Before he real- 
ized that Roberta Scott was the dis- 
inherited daughter of his father’s 
business rival, P. G. was involved in 
her hagardous undertaking on behalf 
of her sister. 


‘The narrative runs on in a lively | D! 


col- | and dramatic style, with no pretense 
ito being anything but an entertain- 


ad met with a peculiar zest all at- 
to find out. Sentimentality 
" romance he abhorred, and he 


that | the conclusion was 


optic 


| 
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ing story of adventure, with ele- 
ments of comedy. The hero had & 


number of reasons for desiring to; 


avoid publicity, and this added to the 
suspense when the erstwhile bride- 

detectives and reporters ar- 
rived on the scene, where everyone 
was under suSpicion except the dogs. 
It mattered very little that the same 


Tesult could have been brought about | 
satisfactory ry and nt 


by legal and less s 


nation and 


A to valuable account on t8 te: A | 


Se 


though in time, as testimony from: 


appraising eye of the Venetian 
trader. He grasped the workings of 
an administrative system as readily 
as ke took in at a glance the market- 
slaces of the cities he passed 
tkrcugh, sampling their silks, spices, 
perfumes, trinkets, and estimating 
the commercial status of the com- 
munity. Even the Great Khan’s 
wealth, which to™~the Oriental 
imagination was fabulous and im- 
measurable, he contrived to reduce 
to tangible and superlatively well- 
rounded figures. Of white horses the 
Emperor had 10,000, of elephants 
5000, of falconers 10,000, of body- 
guard 12,000, of attendants upon his 
four empresses 10,000. 


Had His Limitations 
But in matters that called for ob- 
servation of a somewhat more pene- 
trating order, the young traveler 
proved to have his limitations. Of 


that it was never destined to play a 
leading réle in human progress; that 
the Emperor’s extraordinary power 
was based largely upon the extra- 
ordinary submissiveness and back- 
wardness of his subjects, Marco ap- 
parently saw no sign. 

Yet, in justice to Marco, it must be 


admitted that the Great Khan had 
effected a certain completeness in 
the machinery of his Empire that 
conveyed the impression of’ perma- 
nence and security. If Kublai was 
primarily a conqueror, he was not 
merely the lord of howling mobs of 


dashing equestrians, whose exploits 
form some of the most thrilling 
pages of Marco’s story, he largely 
founded his power. He was none the 
less a. great administrator. He in- 
stituted a paper currency through- 
out his Empire; he organized a post- 
house system that brought news 
from outlying provinces to the capi- 
tal in extraordinarily short time; 
he devised a passport system that 
enabled ambassadors and other au- 
thorized persons to travel swiftly 
and safely through his dominions; 
he established strict laws for game 
preservation; he planted all high- 
ways with shade trees; while his ef- 


might well be studied with advan- 
tage today. 

“The Great Khan,” says Marco, 
“sends every year his commission- 
ers to ascertain whether any of his 
subjects have suffered in their crops 
from unfavorable weather ... and 
in such cases he not only refrains 
from exacting the usual tribute of 
that year, but furnishes them from 
his granaries with so much corn as 
is necessary for their subsistence, as 
well as for sowing their land. With 
this view, in time of plenty, he 
causes large purchases to be made of 
such kinds of grain as are most serv- 
iceable to them, which is stored in 
granaries pfovided for the purpose in 
the several provinces. . .in order 
to provide against times of scar- 
city.” 

With all its limitations it is a 
great story, possibly the greatest of 
its kind, a complete Arabian Nights 
as seen ‘through the merchant’s eye. 

The present edition of “The Trav- 
els” is designed to make the story 
‘as rapid and readable as possible. 
With that intent, Mr. Komroff has 


planatory material that characterize 
the standard editions. Moreover he 
has converted the text into up-to- 
date phraseology, which, while sac- 
rificing much of the archaic charm 
of the work, no doubt serves a useful 


practioa 
iginal mhrkee 
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duct their relations im secret because / 
of war,” war will follow; for if so/ 


must necessarily be at the price of} 


without another World War. If it is} 


those deeper indications that the | 
Khan’s Empire was largely illusory; } 


Tartar horsemen—though upon these. 


fective handling of the farm problem | 


dispensed ‘with notes and other ex- |, 


The Quests 
Critic 


| Critieal Woodcuts, by Stuart Sher- 
) man, New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $2.50. 


: HE critical essays in Stuart 
: Sherman’s new book were once 


book reviews, published origi- 
nally in his weekly magazine, Books, 
the literary supplement of the New | 
‘York Herald Tribune. Yet, though / 


ostensibly devoted to the considera-. 


| tion of certain new books, they are | 
‘in reality careful evaluations of the 


work of the authors. The sum total} 


‘is lterary criticism, not book re- 
viewing. 
| A few sentences from Dr. Sher- 
man’s introduction adequately ex- 
‘Plains his subject and treatment. 
First as to the title: 

“The title was suggested by my ad- 


miration for the swift cutting art of 
the original and present illustrator, 
Mr. Bertrand Zadig, who, under the 
constant temporal stress which urges 
a contributor to journalism to do 
well promptly, has accomplished 


| with the graving tool that which I 


have tried to do with the pen.” 
Then about the function of critics: 


(This is A propos Mr. Joel E. Spin-. 


garn’s comment that Dr, Sherman is 
a belated convert to the theory of ex- 
pression for expression’s sake.) 
The Function of Critics 

“T have now and have always had 
a lively interest in the arts of expres- 
sion; and yet I am not conscious of 
any alteration in my ancient convic- 
tion that all human activities have, 
up their sleeves, an ulterior object 
and ultimate justification in happier 
Miving; and that it is rather specifi- 
cally the ‘function’ of critics to be 
engaged in an incessant untiring ex- 
ploration in quest of ‘the good life.’ 

“The important change of which I 
am conscious is in the intensity of 
my conviction that no man should 
state very emphatically what ‘the 
good life’ is until he has found it. 
Too much theory about it and too 
many preconceptions obscure the vi- 
sion. ... The wise critic attempts 
on all possible occasions to keep his 
theoretical and didactic mouth shut, 
and all his other faculties open, 
here, there and everywhere, for all 
the reports and rumors of positive 
charm and joy in things and people 
as ‘the most indubitable tokens that 
they are participators in some degree 
of that ‘good life’ which he is seek- 
ing.” 
In his gallery of 26 portraits, Dr. 
Sherman’s main intention has been, 
he says, to look for the virtues that 
lie behind the energy of the writers, 
to feel the unique life in each of 
them, and to communicate it in a sort. 
of faith that where there is power 
there is virtue. 

In this manner he has made a 
study, among others, of Sherwood 


ea Willa Cather, Floyd pelt, | 
Ellen Glasgow, D. H. Lawrence, Rose 
Macaulay; Anatole France, W. 
Brow Chekhov, Llewelyn 
‘Powys, Marquis, Barrett Wen- 
dell, Mandeville, Boswell and Lau- 
rence Sterne. 


Sherwood Anderson 


We can get a notion of Dr. Sher- 
man’s way of handling his subjects 
by examining his analysis of one of 
the least understood, most baffling, 


‘Sherwood Anderson. In general Dr. 
Sherman puts himself on the side of 
‘the “advanced writers” in America, 
with those who are seeking to end 
the dwindling reign of the New 
Englanders over the American con- 
iscience and the American imagina- 
tion, with those who are trying to 
make contemporary letters ad- 
-equately convey the color and move- 
ment of present-day life. Though 


| sometimes impatient of the bungling 


From the Woodcut by Bertrind Zadig 


methods.of achieving this end, he is 
in accord with the general purpose. 

With this sympathetic attitude he 
approaches Sherwood Anderson to 
see what he contributes to the cause. 
Dr. Sherman finds in Andersoh, first, 
a passion for perfect craftsmanship; 
second, a power of converting Amer- 
ican colloquial idiom into a sound 
literary medium; third, an ability to 
express the secret crises of thought; 
fourth, a tremendous and exultant 
Americanism; fifth, a seriousness, 
and sixth, an all-pervading symbol- 
-jsm. 

We fancy that Dr. Sherman, in 
putting this essay on Anderson first, 
put into it the text of his book. It is 
this, that he tests writers by the 
measure of their determination to 
strike out resolutely for a rich per- 
sonal life. Sherwood Anderson was 
in business at 40, a successful ad- 
vertising man, when he realized that 
he was becoming tame and standard- 
ized, and he walked out of business 
into art, 

Stuart Sherman likes the ardent 
courage that will permit a man to do 
that. He sympathizes with all “at- 
tempts to rediscover the goodness of 
this earthly life’—we use his own 
words—the effort to free the chil- 
dren of light from Philistia’s yoke. 
His heroes—mark this—are the Abo- 
litionists, the Transcendentalists and 
the American pioneers of realism. 

We may call Dr. Sherman an 
idealistic realist. Whatever effect his 
years of teaching had on him, they 
did not leave him didactic. He is 
watching, learning and sometimes 
revising his opinions. 


“The Private Correspondence and 
Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel 
Pepys,” in two volumes, edited by 
J. R. Tanner, the English edition of 
which (G. Bell & Sons) was reviewed 
in The Christian Science Monitor on 
March 6, is now published in the 
United States by Harcourt, Brace & 


Co. 
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‘and most debatable of his subjects, 


OXFORD BOOKS 


Olympia: Its History and ’ 
Remains. By E. Norman 
Gardiner. 


In. this book Mr. Gardiner 
gives a-complete account of 
the destruction and recovery 
of Olympia, and develops a 
study of Olympia that touches 
on every subject even remotély 
connected with thet place. An 
important book, magnificently 
illustrated. Price $16,75. 


Sacrifice in the Old Téata- 
ment—JIts Theory and 
. Practice. By George Bu- 
chanan Gray. 
Deals with the theory and 
practice of sacrifices among 
_ the Jews, with an intensely in- 
' “teresting chapter on the Jews 
. and Priesthood. Price $3.50. 
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The Idea of the Holy. 


By Rudolf Otto. ‘Trans- 
lated by John W. Harvey. 


The aim is to reassert the 
emotional content of religion, 
as differentiated from the 
philosophical. The general 
reader aS Well as the pro- 
fessed theologian or philoso- 
pher will be interested. The 
welcome which English read- 
ers have given to this book 
has afforded the translator the 
opportunity to make this re- 
visién with additions. Price 
$2.50. 


China and the West—A 
Sketch of Their Inter- 
course. By W. E. Soothill. 


A book for the general reader, 
giving a brief survey of 
China’s intercourse with the 
outside world from the earli- 
est known times. Price $3.50. 


The Moujik Creeps Up 


The New Russia, by L. Haden Guest. 
London: Thornton Butterworth. 10s, 6d. 


net.- 
Ss 

A cies of the Soviet system of 
' government, Dr. Guest’s book 


is invaluable, and fills a, serious 
want, long felt by those interested 
in the new Russia. The whole Soviet 


system of government, its achieve- 
ments of organization, its failures, 
absurdities, and modifications, is set 
forth in the greatest detail and with 
the most commendable impartiality. 
It i¢ this impartiality which makes 
the book so valuable, for anyone re- 
quiring facts on Soviet Russia can 
go with perfect safety to this source 
and obtain the best existing mate- 
rial on the subject. 

Statistics, which even in the best- 
organized countries are so debatable 
a quantity, become in Russia, of 
course, even more so. But Dr. Guest 
explains at some length that he has 
used every available source, has 
compared and verified, and believes 
that though much of the material is 
approximate only, yet on the whole 
it can be considered that a pretty 
accurate general picture of the sit- 
uation is obtained. 

An extremely concise and interest- 
ing chapter is Chapter III, devoted 
to the “Constitution of the ‘Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics,” and the 
preceding chapter on the “Govern- 
ment.of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics,” in which, after stating 
that the peasant power as shown in 
their district and village organiza- 


A guidebook to the intrica- 


‘tion (i.e. local Soviets) is a “very 


stable thing,” the author makes the 


following statement: 

That the new power of the peasant 
will mean a modification of Com- 
munism is not a question of the fu- 
ture, but of the present. Communism 
has already been very largely modi- 
fled by peasant action, but the re- 


: 


sultant of the forces of Communist. 
theory and peasant opposition is not 
reaction, but a tremendoug, quicken, 
ing of co-operation. 

These statements are. borne.out by. 
the whole picture. of the modifica- 
tions of extreme. Communism, as. ex- 
hibited in 1918, and now showing, in 
the new laws on property, employ- 
ment of labor, and the extent of ba- 
sic capital (not less. than 100,000 gold |. 
rubles) of joint stock. companies. 
That a certain vga of is 
being slowly' but surely*feached in 
Soviet Russia is cotiftrined: not, only 
by Economic-EHife—the Soviet paper 
dealing with economic questions, but 
also by letters from Russia. This is 


\not only because even revolutions 


wear themselves out, but * because, 
however perfected the Soviet, system 
may be on paper, the only real pro- 
ducers of wealth in Soviet Russia 
during the years 1918-2 have. proved 
to be the peasants. And their atti- 
tude has proved to be that of all 
land owners— pride in possession 
and the desire to get all there is out 
of this land, which is: now. theirs, 
even though in law it belongs to the 
state. 

Those interested in business with 
Russia, even though the-interest may 
be theoretical for the. moment, will 
find the laws on. foreign companies 
enlightening, These laws. are far 
more advantageous to. the foreigner 
than many suppose, 

But however hopeful in many ways 
may be the picture which inevitably 
forms itself as one reads these 
pages, however obvious it is that a 
certain period—the destructive mili- 
tant one—of the revolution is at an 
end, the surprise of the “form of ap- 
plication for entering an institute of 
university grade” is none the less 


great. After a series of quite normal 


questions we read: 
No. 9. State social position of 
parents, 


No. 10: In what periods, in what 


Operatic Nights 


A Thousand and One Nights of Opera, 
by Frederick H. Martens. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 


R. MARTENS, already the 
M author of several valuable 
works on musical subjects, 

has here undertaken, and carried off 
with his usual apolmb, the difficult 
job of combining an opera guide with 
an opera encyclopeodia, and of mak- 
ing the whole readable as well as in- 
formative. He has maintained in this 
volume something of the attractive- 
ness of etyle introduced into this field 
by Mrs. Watkins in her “First Aid to 
the Opera Goer,” in sharp contrast to 
the dullmess of the old “Stories of 
the Operas.” If he deseribes the ac- 
tion in less detail than Mrs. Watkins, 
he covers more ground, for he deals 
with more than 1500 operas and bal- 
lets, from “Euridice”’ to “Skyscrap- 
ers.” If his total seems small beside 
the 30,000 or more operas listed by 
Towers in his pathetic and futile 
“Dictionary-Catalogue,” he makes his 
work valuable by giving in every in- 
stance the name of the librettist as 


well as the composer, and the date 
and place of the first performance. 
Finally, if Mr. Martens does not at- 
tempt the historical survey and criti- 
cal evaluation achieved by Streatfield, 
he does give a line on the nature 
and quality of each score, and name 
its most famous arias, scenes or in- 
terludes. 

But the most conspicuous variation 
of Mr. Martens’ method is his ar- 
rangement, which is neither chrono- 
logical nor alphabetical, but by his- 
torical sequence of subjects. At first 
glance this seems of very doubtful 
value indeed, except perhaps for some 
one who has a special reason for 
examining all operas on, say, the 
Orient, or the heroes of legend, or the 
New World. But all doubts on that 
score may be stilled by discovery that 
there are two indexes, one of operas, 
each with the name of its composer, 
and the other of composers, with a 
list of their operas. Thus the turning 
up of an account of any work which 
has been considered of sufficient im- 
portance to be included becomes an 
easy matter. 


capacity and wheré did applicant’s 
parents work 
(a). before war 
©) Garin Feiod: ee 
c) during per 
October, 1917 —* 
(d) after October Reyolution? 

No. 14. What part did applicant ~ 
take in the Civil War, where, in. what 
orene 4 — — ag long? 

a: 0 whic olitical 
foes applicant belonat. sd bi 
Among the questions are also some 
cencerning what Soviet work has 
heen already performed, adherence ta 
unions, etc.: 

This statement has to be vouched 
for by a Trade Union, a Committee of 
the Communist Party or some other 
organization which sends the appli- 
cant forward; 

and in practice we know that an 
applicant can be disqualified “for 
heing a. member of a noble family.” 

Yet notwithstanding such inequal, 

ities, notwithstanding that the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” is stil] 
in force, one fundamental fact 
emerges: a new foundation has been 
laid- for a state which, will in time 
produce conditions nearer to equality 
for the greatest number. The laws on 
labor, child,and. women’s welfare, and 
even.on education, clearly show this, 


But the greatest achievement of all : 


is that a solid foundation has. been 
laid. for participation in the admin- 
istration of Russia by the peasantry. 
And since the population of the 
country is chiefly agricultural, and 
had there been no land question in 
Russia there would have been nQ 
revolution, this is as it should be. 


Books Received 


Inclusion of a book in this lat 
does not necessarily indicate that it 
has the indorsement of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Things Seen on the English Lak 
by W. P. Palmer, New York: E. . 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


The Beanties of Friendship, com- 
piled by Samuel Francis Woolard, 
Wichita, Kan: The Goldsmith-Wool- 
ard Publishing Company. 


Canterbury Cathedral, by W. Doug< 
las Caroe. New York: Oxford Univer« 
— Press, American Branch. 20 
cents. 


Arnold Schénberg, by Egon Wel« 
lesz. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co, 
Mave 

Girls’ Clubs, A Manual for eens 
by Helen Ferris. New York: E., 
Dutton & Co. $2. 

1001 Nights of Opera, by Frederick 
H. Martens. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co: $3.50 

The Mind of John Keats, by Clar- 
ence- DeWitt Thorpe. New York: Oxe 
ford University Press, American 
Branch, $2.50. 

How to Write a Good Tune, by 
Frank Patterson. New York: G, 
Schirmer, Ine. 

Practical Instrumentation, by Frank 
Patterson. New York: G. Schirmer, 
Ine. $1.50. 

Can You Solve It? by Arthur 
Hirschberg. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell Co. $2. 

The Road to Peace, by Herman 
Bernstein. New York: Frank-Mau- 
rice, Ine. $2.50, 

The ‘History of Utopian Thought, 
by Joyee Oramel Hertzler. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Have we sent 


your FREE | 


copy yet! 


The coupon below will bring you, entirely 
FREE of obligation, a most interesting 80 
page booklet describing ‘The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia and containing sam- 
ple maps in full colors, full page pictures of 


the Lincoln Memorial, Famous 
Yosemite Valley, 
Panama Canal, and numerous 


Diamonds, 


other subjects. 


Your booklet will contain interesting 
and valuable sample pages of our arti- 
cles on Napoleon, Washington, Emer- 
son, Chemistry, Architecture, Earth- 
quakes, Arbitration, Shakespeare, Aero- 
International Disarmament, 
Dams, 
Labor Banks, Internal Combustion En- 
gines, Radio Broadcasting, and other 
together with an 
abstract from “Courses of Reading and — 
Study” as they are arranged in this 
great treasury of knowledge. Send for 


nautics, 
Archeology, Iron and Steel, 


typical subjects; 


your FREE copy today. 


“Here put together by 
Americans and issued 
from an American press. 
is the best encyclopedia 

in the ew ay 
—H, L. Menchen 
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for the great source of complete 
up-to-date information on all subjects 


Now, at a price lower than ever before offered, you may enjoy 
this limitless store of intensely interesting, 
this vast fund of dependable, instantly accessible information on 
all subjects of lasting importance. For a new edition is now 
ready, priced so low that everyone may easily own the work 
that is recognized as standing high in scope, accuracy, clearness 
of treatment, convenience of arrangement, 
authority. The regular 25-volume edition is still available for 
those who prefer it. But we can now also offer you 


The New Popular-Priced Edition of 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


This new edition is printed from the same plates and is identical 
in every way with the regular édition as to contents, text, illus- | 
trations, page size, and the tecent Supplement which brings the 
work right up to the present. 
instead of 25 and has been made in a large edition and with 
careful economies in manufacture that permit an amazing reduc- 
tion in price. Now the great work recognized as a standard’ 
authority in American colleges, libraries, and courts may easily 
be yours. Eventually, you should have The New International. 
This is your best opportunity to enjoy its advantages. 
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Music News of the World 


Walter Gieseking 


By ALFREDO CASELLA 


° ‘—- JALTER GIESEKING, the pi- 


YY anist, is a big chap, essen- 
tially of the German type. At 


5° a little distance, it would be difficult 


te guess his exact age; for while |. 


he is really only about 30, his figure. 
makes him appear considerably 


older. But seen close to, his coun- 


tenance leaves one no longer under 
_ this 


misapprehension. And when 
Gieseking, after playing a program 


- of most serious music, sits down 


at the piano in a friend’s house and 


’ plays an American jazz piece with 
the expertness of a Harlem Negro, 


then one sees that youth is his out- 
standing characteristic. - 
Gieseking doesn’t do things after 


e the fashion of other artists in gen- 


eral or of pianists in particular. 
Though he spent two years in Rome, 


he visited none of the museums or 
palaces. Instead, he walked 12 or 
15 kilometers over the Roman Cam- 


- pagna every day, even when he had 


a recital. Visiting New York, he ap- 
peared as much at home on noisy 
Broadway as he had been on the si- 
lent Via Appia. Most European art- 
ists arrive in New York well pro- 
vided with letters of recommenda- 
tion, besiege prominent critics and 
try to ingratiate themselves as soon 
as possible with the fashionable 
world of Fifth Avenue. In Giese- 
king’s case, nothing of the sort took 
place. He landed from the Beren- 
garia.as unobtrusively as he had al- 
ways done everything. He saw no 
one, except a few friends from Eu- 
rope. He strolled about the New 
York streets, rehearsed his reper- 
tory once, and one fine evening sat 
down in Acolian Hall before a piano 
he had never seen before in his life. 
That’s how one succeeds in life, 
when one is really strong and wor- 
thy to conquer. 


___Two Classes of Pianists 


=— Fo consider Gieseking as a pianist: 


i 
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_ Pianists may be divided into two 


classes, those who really serve 
music and those who contribute 


_pothing whatever to its growth. Of 


course I include in this second class 
the “virtuosi’” who practice the art 
as a sport, and who, while making a 
great deal of money, continue for life 


. to play the same pieces of music. But 


artists of this type (if indeed they 
may be called artists at all) tend to 


’ disappear. The ever increasing com- 
‘petition of the machine in the do- 


main of the executant diminishes 
every day the interest in these vir- 
tuosi. Just as the invention of photog- 
raphy and of the motion picture in- 
fluenced the evolution of painting by 
putting an end to the “photographic” 
style of brush work, so the inven- 


tion of the mechanical piano must 


bring a similar revolution in the in- 
terpretive field in music. Some day 
there will no longer be any place 
for pianists who play like the 
machines, which will wholly have 
supplanted them. The only reason 
for the existence of the human execu- 
tant will be precisely the possession 
of that which the machine never can 


‘attain; that is, human sensibility. 


This does not mean that human 
technique must disappear, or even 
ibe neglected. But it will eventually 
cease to be—what it has been for 
many years and for too many play- 
ers—an end, and will become again 
simply a means of expression. Thus 
it was with Bach, Scarlatti, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein— 
their technique always served these 
great interpreters as a natural and 
indispensable means of expression 
for their genius, and not as a medium 
for personal vanity. = 

Wide Repertory 

The piano, because of the continu- 
ous improvement in its construction 
and because of its seemingly inex- 
haustible possibilities, has been de- 
veloped above all other instruments 
in the last 150 years; and its prog- 
Tess still continues. No doubt there 
are many pianists who play today as 
people played 30, 40 or even 50 years 
ago, just as there are many com- 
posers who continue to write. nine- 
teenth-century music. And it is dis- 
tressing to see these players persist 
year after year in giving recitals 
which begin with a Bach-Tausig 
fugue, continue with Beethoven, 
Chopin and Schumann, and wind up 
with Liszt; when their instrument is 
the voice of nearly half the musical 


_ literature of the last two centuries. 


Full acquaintance with this won- 
derful piano literature is one of 
Gieseking’s chief merits. 
grams are by no means conserva- 
tive. It should also be said that 
Gieseking has an exceptional mem- 
ory, and an extraordinary facility in 
grasping modern harmonic prob- 
lems. But his pianistic equipment is 
also remarkable. His hand, which 
has a span, I believe, of a thirteenth, 
without arpeggiation, is also capable 
of a touch so light as to permit an 
almost imperceptible pianissimo. 
And the richness of his musical na- 
ture makes all styles accessible to 
him. He is the only German I have 
ever heard who can interpret De- 
bussy with that searching poetry, 


RESTAURANTS 


| style, 
Gieseking passes with careless ease|_ 


His pro- | 


that acuteness of fragrance, that fine 
differentiation of sonoriferous values 
generally considered beyond the 
power of any but an interpreter of a 
Latin race. 

Then in the same evening, one may 
hear Gieseking completely sacrifice 
his wonderful art of pedaling and 
of shading, and play a Bach Partita 
with a “black and white” style so 
finished that it is no exaggeration 
to compare it with certain perform- 
ances of Pablo Casals. From this 
so chastened, so austere, 


to the melancholy tenderness of the 
Viennese Schubert; and his roman- 
ticism is no less remarkable than 
his classicism in Jean Sebastian or 
his impressionism in Debussy. And 
the same artist can rise to the epic 
heroism oof JBeethoven’s “Apas- 
sionata” or, equally well, harden his 
playing to the hammer-like«mechan- 
ics of a Stravinsky rhythm, 

I consider Gieseking one of the 
most rounded, most interesting 
figures to appear in the musical 
world in recent years. And the great 
success he immediately made in 
America is testimony of the good 
taste of the American public, which 
understood at once the unusual worth 
of this young musician. And this 
success proves further that times 
have changed, and that the advent of 
interpreters of this quality is in re- 
sponse to a universal need of music 
and of the public,. which, in America 
as in Europe, is far more intelligent 
than most artists realize. — 


NIKOLAI MIASKOWSKY 


Stravinsky in Vienna 


By PAUL BECHERT 
Vienna, March 23 


ITH all the accompaniments 

of a great occasion, Igor 

Stravinsky has made his en- 
trance into Vienna, the city where 
his “Rite of Spring” was hissed last 
year and his “Soldier’s Tale” laughed 
at only a few weeks ago. As an in- 
terpreter of his own piano concerto, 
Stravinsky met with a most enthu- 
siastic reception, and still more so as 
the composer of the “Petrouchka” 
and “Fire-Bird” suites, which Dirk 
Foch conducted on the same occa- 
sion. The attitude of the public was 
instructive in a city which is wont 
to derive its supply of “pleasant” 
contemporary music from its two 
favorites, Richard Strauss and Erich 
Korngold, and its more stimulating 
if less easily absorbed musical fare 
from that composer who shares with 
Stravinsky the throne of musical 
modernism: Arnold Schonberg. 

It is inviting to compare these two 
composers in the light of their recent 
evolution, and to consider their pos- 
sible share in the future development 
of music, as well as their respective 
appeal to their contemporaries. For 
the moment, Stravinsky is certainly 
more “en vogue” than Schonberg. He 
and his work are surrounded by a 
halo of international fame, and, of 
the two, he is by far the more bril- 
liant figure. 

Stravinsky and Strauss 

To find a parallel for the popu- 
larity of Stravinsky, one must go 
back to the Richard Strauss of 20 
years ago. Strauss embodied in his 
music the problems of the late nine- 
ties; Stravinsky gives us the musical 
expression of our own period. Stra- 
vinsky’s similarity to Strauss ex- 
tends to yet another and less- ob- 


vious feature—the one which, more 
than any other, makes him a prob- 
lematical figure. Strauss discovered 
his Mozartian ideals when his own 
fund of progressive thought was ex- 
hausted. Are we to conclude that 
Stravinsky has now adopted ‘“neo- 
Bachism,” too, as a last resource? 
Time will give the answer, as it has 
in the case of Strauss. Surely the 
word “return” is suspect in connec- 
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tion with a creative artist? The at- 
tempt to turn the wheels of time and 
musical evolution backward is al- 
most always the beginning of an end. 

Schénberg—to resume the com- 
parison—does not rely on_ the 
achievements of past generations. 
He goes his own way and is pursu- 
ing it to the logical end. Whether or 
not his methods will prove fertile 
for the future of music as an art we 
cannot as yet foresee. One point, 
however, is important. When Schon- 
berg abolished “tonality” as a funda- 
mental law, he did so, not to indulge 
in unbridled liberty, but to substi- 
tute his 12-tone system, the demands 
of which are, if anything, far more 
exacting. Stravinsky, however, in his 
new piano concerto, uses his freedom 
from the fetters of tradition merely 
to apply startling harmonic and 
rhythmic ornaments to Bach’s old 
edifice. By far the best portion of 
his piano concerto is the second 
movement, a strange oasis of roman- 
ticism in an avowedly “abstract” 
piece of music. 

The Use of Constructivism 

The abdication of “sentiment,” on 
the other hand, for the sake of “ab- 
straction,” is one of the few simi- 
larities existing between the two 


composers. But again, in his abstract 
products, Schodnberg subjects his 
“constructivism” to formal laws of 
almost mathematical rigidity and ac- 
curacy. Stravinsky applies his con- 
structivism with more _ freedom, 
purely ornamentally, as it were. He 
plays with the form, while Sch6én- 
berg toils with it arduously. That 
which distinguishes Stravinsky from 
his antipode is less regard for intel- 
lectualism, and a more spontaneous 
utterance, These qualities come most 
forcibly to bear, moreover, where 
Stravinsky, as in his earlier ballets, 
relies on the national music of his 
country. 

Such allegiance to a national 
idiom is, peculiarly enough, com- 
pletely lacking in the young compos- 
ers of “new” Russia. Stravinsky and 
Prokofieff though naturalized in 
France, are still more inspired by 
nationalism than are the “new” Mus- 
covite composers—although the for- 
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mer have absorbed certain French 
influences. Contemporary Russians 
seem firmly implanted in the Tchai- 
kovsky tradition, and the more pro- 
gressive among them, in that of 
Scriabin; but apparently neither 
Rimsky-Korsakoff nor Moussorgsky 
influences them perceptibly. 


Nikolai Miaskowsky, considered the 


representative symphonic composer. 


of present-day Russia, makes no ex- 
ception to this rule, in his Symphony 
No. 6. The modern tendencies of ab- 
straction and constructivism, which 
sprang from Moscow, have affected 
this Russian composer far less than 
his progressive colleagues of Ger- 
many or Austria. Instead, Mias- 
kowsky’s fancy is derived trom an 
Austrian composer, Mahler, who has 
long been regarded as a classic in 
his own country. Mahlerian is the 
romantic fervor of the symphony; 
Mahlerian the great proportions; and 
Mahlerian even the formal scheme of 
the piece, including the last move- 
ment, with its choral apotheosis at 
the end, for which the long first 
movement with its intermittent brass 
chords, and the vocalization of the 
chorus in the last (a good instrumen- 
tal effect) provide a preparatory con- 
trast. Where Miaskowsky departs 
from such moods, he surrenders to 
the orchestral brilliancy of Tchai- 
kovsky, and his imaginary army 
marches to a rhythm which is sus- 
piciously reminiscent of the military 
display in the third movement of the 
“Pathétique” Symphony. 

On the whole, Miaskowsky’s Sixth, 
which professes a revolutionary “pro- 
gram,” is far from revolutionary; it 
adheres to classicism in its contents, 
and preserves the traditional sym- 
phonic forms. If it seemed to lack 
cohesion this was probably due less 
to any fault of the composer or of 
the conductor, Constantin Saradieff, 
from Moscow, than to insufficient 
opportunities for rehearsal. For 
though we may not look to Mias- 
kowsky for startling originality, he 
is undoubtedly a composer of dis- 
tinction and ability. 
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Management 


By ADOLF WEISSMANN 
Berlin, March 26 
HE realm of mugic is wide 
[enous to allow the most di- 
verse things to exist together 
without disagreement. An _ illustra- 
tion of this fact was provided by a 
recent concert of the November 
Group, connected with the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Music. The evening began with a 
sonata for violin solo by Artur 
Schnabel, which lasted 40 minutes, 
and ended with a composition for 
piano, “Jazzberries,” by Louis 
Gruenberg. No greater contrast can 
be imagined. 
Artur Schnabel is a very well- 
known pianist. Some years ago he 
toured America, but did not feel 
quite at home there. This is easily 
understood, because he is an artist 
whose recitals are more instructive 
in character than popular. Such 
playing never wins an international 
public. Schnabel, a native of Aus- 
tria, and a naturally endowed mu- 
sician, is something of an enigma. 
It would have been so easy for him 
to have become a great international 
star, for he possesses undoubtedly 
all the necessary natural gifts. 


A Great Analyst 


But his intellectualism prevented 
him from attaining this position, 
which he appeared to abhor. He 
became one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, of the analysts among 
the pianists. The seriousness and 
depth of his*playing won a unique 
position for him in- Berlin, where 
criticism always plays so important 
a part. He was acknowledged and 
appreciated as the best interpreter of 
Brahms, to whom he devoted a reve- 
rential homage, and was respected 
as one of the most interesting teach- 
ers of his instrument. Moreover, he 
has exercised an undeniable in- 
fluence upon some of the younger 
composers, such as Ernst Krenek and 
Eduard Erdmann. He became a 
friend of Busoni toward the end of 
the latter’s career. Now there is no 
pianist more highly esteemed by the 
Berlin public than Schnabel. The 
true Berlin type of pianist, he may 
be said to be the only sure draw 
of his kind for the majority of Berlin 
concert-goers, whereas the rest of 
the world does not appreciate him 
so much, He never plays a phrase 
without reflecting on it. This is at 
once his virtue and his weakness. 
Examining the careers of the great 
instrumentalists, we find that most 
of them become discontented after a 
certain time. They begin to feel dis- 
satisfied with their instrument, 
which, they believe,.does not keep 
pace with their growth. In a word, 
they feel more deeply than their 
instrument seems to allow them to 
express. They possess, or desire to 
possess, an imaginative power which 
they believe is hampered by their 
instrument. The keyboard, or the 
strings of the violin, may hitherto 
have been the realm in which they 
moved like great prima donne; but, 
alas, there are certain limits which 
they are forbidden to pass. 


Virtuoso Music 


There was a time when the per- 
forming artist played only composi- 
tions of his own. The most brilliant 
example of this custom was Paganini. 
Of course, these performers depended 
chiefly upon the startling effect of 
their playing, with which they did 
their best to obliterate the medi- 
ocrity of their music. The more, 
however, concert giving developed in 
the nineteenth century, the more the 


virtuoso was forced to fix a program 
and to perform music better than his 
own. A striking proof is found in 
Liszt, who, at the beginning of his 
career, divided his program between 
items of written music and his own 
improvisations, but afterward fol- 
lowed the modern custom of playing 
a written program. But this~pro- 
gram, containing some of his owr 
transcriptions, was often more than 
questionable from the stamtpoint of 
the musical purist. By the time he 
was 40, he had become so tired of 
repeating over and over again the 
same compositions that his imagina- 
tion rebelled. Since then we have 
often observed the same phenomenon. 
It is particularly in the ranks of the 
great pianists that this rebellion 
against their réle arises, forced as 
they are to do technical| work for sev- 
eral hours a day. Rubinstein, 
d’Albert, Busoni were all discon- 
tented pianists, and were, therefore, 
delighted to give their imagination 
the freedom of their Own composi- 
tions. But alas, when they began 
to compose, the old influences were 
not to be blotted out, As often as 
not they wrote a dictionary of past 
virtuoso music. 


An Admirer of Schinberg 
In this respect, as in many others, 
Arthur Schnabel widely differs from 
his elder brothers in art. When com- 


posing, he never falls into the mis- 
take of writing virtuoso music be- 
cause in the past he has never been 
purely and simply a virtuoso. Be- 
sides, his intellectual capacity invari- 
ably makes him avoid trodden paths. 
This is the negative virtue of his 
compositions. The search for the 
positive virtues is a little embar- 
rassing. He is, no doubt, a great 
admirer of Schonberg, to whom he 
is akin by a certain tendency toward 
dialectic methods. He, too, shrinks 
from the natural, and cultivates the 
uncommon and is ready to abandon 
all the rules of melody, barmony, and 
rhythm, as fixed by traa.tion. A so- 
nata for piano was plityed, without 
much success, at the Venice Festival. 
His sonata for violin solo seems to 
express his thoughts more clearly; 
clarity, can be dangerous to a com- 
poser. In this sonata he leaves the 
world far behind him and never sac- 
rifices to sheer sonority. But he 
leaves the average hearer discon- 
tented by the dryness of his work. 
Though it cannot be denied that 
there are some passages of remark- 
able value, the whole composition 
leaves the impression of dullness. It 
is extremely difficult for the player, 
but Stefan Frenkel, a young and ex- 
cellent violinist, proved not only 
equal to his task, but even capable 
of drawing from his instrument more 
beauty than the sonata commanded. 
In the middle of the program stood 
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some songs by Ernst Krenek. It was 
very interesting indeed to observe 
that a young composer, who seemed 
to have shaken off the burden of the 
old romanticism, has found his way 
back to a new romanticism of a more 
refined nature. 

At the end of the program came, as 
I mentioned before, “Jazzberries” by 
Louis Gruenberg. Those who heard 
the same composer’s “Daniel Jazz” 
at the Venice Festival will not be 
surprised by his “Jazzberries.” 
Though doubt of the further possibil- 
ities of jazz, in the sense of musical 
culture, may in some respects be 
justified, yet an entertaining piece 
ought to be inserted into every con- 
cert program. For a concert should 
not be a dull lesson. From this stand- 
point, Louis Gruenberg is excellent. 
First of all he possesses a-thorough 
knowledge of the keyboard, which he 
himself, as a pupil of Busoni, treats 
with the utmost cleverness. He is in- 
ventive, and provides the player with 
material for the finale of a program, 
a happy deliverance from the eternal 
Liszt. By writing a sort of jazz suite, 
he makes just the right use of what 
is apparently hostile to growth be- 
cause of its mechanical rhythmic 
structure. So we descended from a 
sonata to jazz, or in other terms, 
from the skies to earth. 
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the opening bill of the Opera Players 
at the Grove Street Theater, assumed 
a fairly substantial outline at its sec- 
ond performance on the evening of 
April 7. Presented by chorus singers 
and principals who are obviously be- 
ginners and can only be said to stand 
informally before the public, the 
names of the persons of the drama 
scarcely demand recording. Ap- 
prentices still, the members of the 
company have much to do before they 
can expect consideration as master- 
singers. Only be it acknowledged 
that they are very admirable ap- 
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prentices and that they set forth 4 
melody of the composer and the verse 
of the poet with much force and 
charm. Perhaps the cast of the first 
night was stronger than the alternate 
cast of the second. But the dif- 
ference could hardly have been 
enough to raise the production to 
professional] rank. 

So the Opera Players, taken ag an 
organization, is a studio; a Green- 
wich Village studio, however, and not 
a Moscow Art Theater musical studio, f 
with a capital “S.” In respect to jf 
stage and orchestra, to be fair, the | 
Opera Players require no apology. 
Their scenery and lighting are com- | 
petently directed on little theater | 
lines by Enrica Clay Dillon. Their | 
instrumental music is excellent— {| 
conducted by Alberto Bimboni. 

“The Immortal Hour” is an ex- 
ample of a work in the finer light 
Opera style. It is the “Pelléag 
Mélisande” of English ballad opera, 
as “L’Amore dei Tre Ré@” is of Italian | 
verist opera. The greatest achieve- | 
ment in it is perhaps the recitatives, 
which seem as near the right thing 
for English words as anything ever 
composed. The most impressive | 
achievement is no doubt the cho- 
ruses; and the most ingratiating, the 


| ballad episodes in ancient manner 


here and there inserted. W. P. T. 


William Devereux’s new drama 
“Big Business” is to be presented in 
London after a provincial tour. Marie | 
Lohr will take the principal lady’s 
part, 

An English version of the Viennese ¢ 
musical comedy “Der Orloff” is to 
be seen soon in the West End, Lon- 
don. 
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* ‘apon dogs—“light-sleeping dogs with. 
4g aithfyl. hearts in their breasts,” as 


tius puts it;- while. poor Puss, 
0: sits upon the other side of-the 


5 she has taken but a second place. 
s: in.our affections. ‘Yet Puss, too, has 


her lovers among men.. 
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rn, 
On the golden page I read.” 
st is “how her great admirer, 


é 3 lovely verses that link up pussy with 


sion of a better universe. Nor is 


+ rE winburne the first great. writer to 
. eogitate upon the nature of. this 


nee wiid. woodland creature, who 

oe delights to sit beside our fires, 
a up our milk and set soft, furry 
Hest upon our Knees, No, when one 
cotnes to think about. it, Pussy has 

n remarkably. well praised. 

’ There is the great Michel de Mon- 
daigne, for instance, who gravely 


‘| to chase in moonlit woods, of cats 


to say, got confused with other great Look as they rise, rise 


cats and even as the fame and works | 
of many an early. poet has been at- 
tributed to the wrong name, so this 
cat of the. steppes. may have beer 
the true hero of both Dick Whitting- 
ton’s and the Marquis’s stories. How-. 
ever, so little attention has the anti- 
qtiarian world givén to the history 
of great cats that it would be an ob- 
Scure sttidy indeéd to authenticate 
the truth of this statethent and so| 


_ . garth; 

Pleiafes! 

Lo! They ascending, come to Tr 
, us, 

Leading us safely, keeping us aber: 

Pleiadés! 

Teach us to be; like you, united, 

—From “Anierican Indian Love 
Lyrics.” Selected by Nellie Barnes. 


Over the line’ whére sky meets a 


It is @ right line and a slight lite— 
Thé line that we must draw 

Between the mellow and the stridént, 
Between the chuckle and guftaw. 


It is a fair line and a rare line— | 
The line that we must hold | 
Betwixt the naive and blasé, 


Betwixt the saucy and the bold. 


It is a sure line and a pure ine 
The line that we must force 


Between the cleéi-eyed and the blear- 


eyed, 
“Between ‘the clever and the coarse. 


It is 4 nice line, a precise line— 
A very plainly marked lihe, 
Betwixt the bungler atid thé artist, 
Betwixt the common and the fine- 


Réba Mahan Stevens. — 


Upon a night when all the Syrian 


4 

Swayed trétnnions before one lord- 

lier orb 

That rose in gradual splendor, 

Paused, 

Foodie the firmament: with susierhd 
lig 

And dropped upon the breathing 


A ‘itdden bindle, 
_+Don Marquis. 


vindicate the prowess of that Mtis- 
covite cat. I mention this tale of the 
Kirghiz because poor, Puss, the or- 
nament of every humble hearth, the 
friend of chubby Jack and Moll, has 
often played a leading part in folk 
and fairy tale. Indeed, I think there 
afte few people who can look at a 
beautiful white cat, even when they 
aré quite grown up, without just a 
faint far-away fancy that here is a 
creature of mystéry whose feéet 
maybe have walked the halls of fairy | 
palaces. 

> + > 


Strange stories are related round 
the cottage fire of wondrous cats, of 
adventurous cats whose delight it is | 


whose faithful hearts remember ab- 
sent friends, of cats who creep into 


pple. 


arisen fr if 
of the Bi Tr 
of creat ty 


is man, that thou shouldest. mag- 

nify him?’ repeated by the 
Psalmist with slight variation, . “What 
is man, that thou art mindful of 
him ?” still confronts mankind. Many, 
through the ages, have.searched for 
an. answer, only to abandon “the 
quest ih despair. Other@h#Ve worked 
out theories whiéh 4n a degree have 
satisfied; bat not until a few decades 
ago Was a complete: answer given, 
@m answer at once logical and s8us- 
ceptible of proof. 
That mankind is something more 


Je S significant question, “What 


than a thing of the flesh Has long 


been the deep-seated conviction of 
the thoughtful; but to properly de- 
finé man has seemed quite impossi- 
Much-9f the uncertainty has 
Sieet of undérstanding 
ratives. The account 
ch appears in the 
first preg ia of Genesis has been 


: ‘confused with the account in the 


sétond chapter,- with the result, 
wholly lacking fh Jogic, that-man 
has béen accepted as material, a 


thing of the flesh, and yet proclaimed 


times have caught glimpses of the 
true situation, but have failed to ‘dis- 
tinguish between the spiritual man 
and the material counterfeit, a so- 
callédmortal. Emerson saw man to 
bé something other than a: material 
creation, “of few days, and full of 
trouble,” “Oh rich and various man,” 
he exclaims, “thou a palace of sight 
and song, carrying in the senses the 
Morning and the night and the un- 
fathomable galaxy; in thy brain the 
geometry of the city of God; in thy 
heart the power of love and the 
réalms of right and wrong!”: This is 
an exalted view of man; yet tiow far 
it is below man’s true status as the 
child of God, the offspring of infinite, 
supreme, changeless Love! 

The teachings of Christian Sctetes 
fully support the teachings and éx- 
ample of the Nazarene Prophet. To 
establish the fatherhood of God was 
the Master’s constant purpose. While 
he used the terms “Our Father,” 
“My Father,” “Your Father,” it. is 
perfectly clear that he did not imply 
that God was the father of mortals, 
“Ye are of your father the devil, and 


the lusts of your father ye will do,” 
he told the unbelHeving Jews. They 
were not the sons of God, but of a 
supposititious adversary, the off- 
spring of evil, not of good. 

Christian Science, through its defi- 


as God’s image. 

To meéet this obvious inconsistency, 
a concept of God has been evolved 
by mankind’s attributing to Him the 
qualities and attributes which char- 
acterize mortals. In spite of the.fact 


Open drawers, of cats who walk to 
church and wait upon the’ church- 
yard wall till services are done and 
their master ready for home again. 
All these cats are of course name- 
less. Indeed, though there have been 


=< @igcourses on the possibility of his 
fe eat being as wise as he and only 
. gondescending, when she humors 
¥ “him by joining in his little playful 
fancies; “doubtless cats talk and 
reason. ‘with: one another,” says he, 
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whole world praised her: Who can 
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-‘“fand who knows but that it may be 

‘defect of my not understanding her. 
*Janguage that we agree no better.” 
Which is very much like the later 
poet’s. thought: | 


“What within you wakes at day 
‘Who can Say? . 
All too little tay we tell 


.-¥riends who like each other well 


What might haply,. if. we might, 
Hwa us@ead our lives aright’ ‘ 


“Yes. Pussy really is an enteina: 


| "Phere she sits with her head turned 
E north orf south, according to the 
: , and her tail wrapped round 


r front paws, “dumb, inscrutable 


In her kittenhood the 


-Iindeed-reffain from joy at the sight 


‘4 of two-or three kittens tumbling and 


t > 
2 
tk 
Pa: 


> frolicking together on a cottage. 


- hearth, or of one: Tittle tabby at play 
j in me sun; 


-Withered eaves | one—two—and 


three— 
From the lofty elder-tree.” 


Puss. has quite a long literary 
ry. ee was tiny talenn the other day 

es all as old and 

tae be pom wngre and all 


by. the children 
and birch for- 
the. stories, a boy 
I with a poor hungry 


, cat asd thetaty came to fame and 
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ane droit; even as Whittington’s: 
x ond. th me of the ey a og 


jlast half drop,” then leaps lightly, 


{arm chair, 


| |} almost illustrious cats. No less a 


| cats driven to hunting and fishing as 


4} | tory 
| | Llangollen, 
‘|:|moted her distress, rescued her from 


:4 where she’ purred out her song of 


| I looked anxiously through the Iater 


‘>. | blighted to find that he tells of her. 
$26 | | continued good béhavVicr and leaves 

*S a endowed and conifortably set-|iearl) 
| ways be sure of mi 


aa to other cteatures besid 


famous cats, Atossa, Sélima, Fatima 
by name, anonymity seems to be one 
of the characteristic slurs laid upon 
the felihe race.~Who among us would 
invite the most insignificant family 
dog to dinner by calling Dog, dog: 
No one. “What is his name?” we 
would say, and then call Boxer, Jock 
or Togo, as the case might be. But 
how many a noble cat, being asked, 
“What is your name?” would be 
obliged to answer “Sir, I have noj. 
name save Puss.” Poor jet-black, 
nameless Puss with your caressing 
ways and soft snub nose pushed up} 
against my cheek, if I have ever} 
repulsed you, here I would make my 
apologies. : 

‘Of course there have been cats of 
world-wide renown. There is that 
ancient hero of the Animals Epic, 
Sir Tybalt for example, whose doings 
the early Middle Ages so magnifi- 
cently recorded in verse; foolish Ty- 
balt who refused money for his 
supper and would go traveling by 
the light of the moon. 

Then there is Grippeminaud and. 
Raton and Raminagrobis, those sleek 
and silken villains, friends of the 
great La Fontaine, “veloutés bien 
fourrés, gros et gras” whom the poet 
loves to depict-as Arch-Patelins and 
sly Tartuffes. There is Tylette too, 
a cat.of the same stamp, who sets 


pigete 


8 met 


Pa 


that this concept of God is in direct 


-|eonflict with the declaration of Christ 


Jesus that God is Spirit, the seeming 
inconsistency stood in the beliefs of 


most Christians until the discovery 
of Christian Science in 1866, and the 


publication of its textbook; “Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 


tures” by Mary Baker Eddy, in 1875. 


Christian. Science furnishes the 


complete answer to the question, 


“What is man?” and supports its 


statements by demonstration in proof 
of its truthfulness. 


“Man is not mat- 
ter,” writes: Mrs. Eddy in Science and 


Health (p. 475); “he is not made up 
of brain, blood, bones, and other ma- 
terial elements.” And after pointing 


out the inconsistency of holding that 
the image and likeness of God, Spirit, 


could by any possibility be matter, 


-}—flesh -and blood,—she further de- 


ES Spiritual and perfect; 


“The likeness of Spirit can- 
Man is 


clares: 
not be so unlike Spirit. 
and because 


rn he is spiritual and perfect, he must 
© 10@ so.understood in Christian Sci- 
By ance. Man is idea, the image, of 


out with little .Myltyl and Tyltyl to 
geek the Bluebird; but no one can 
much admire hypocritical Tylette, 


“In the W dbourd Passage.” 


with her strange acquaintances, the 
Miseries,.and her plot for tying up 
good dog Tylo with bands of long 
strong wd as soon as the children 


The Child’s Dream 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Last night, before I fell‘ asleep, 
I thought I heard God go 

Down the long ‘corridor, 
Slow—slow—slow. 


trees, 


. The Dliss - of Pussy’s « ‘day must 
surely culminate at-tea time. Here 
is' Mr. Harold Munro’s picture of that 
happy hour: 


“When the tea.is brought at five 
‘oclock, | 

And all the neat curtains are drawn 
with care, 

‘The little black cat with bright 
‘green eyes | 

Is suddenly purring theré.*: - 


r 


He came near—and—nearer— 

But the next that I knew 

The sun was streaming in my room 
And the sky was April-blue. 


But later, picking: cowslips 
Down by the stream, — 

I suddenly remembered | 

| That I had had a dream. 


But how was I to tell it 

In any kind of woirds 

When the nearest things to Raphael 
That we have are wings and birds? 


At aie she pretends, having nothing 
oO do, 
She has come in merely to blink 
| by the grate, 
But, though tea may be late or the 
milk may be sour 
She is never late. 


And how to tell the colors 
| When the nearest thing we know 
To the blue and white of Mary’s dress 


And presently her agate. eyes . Are April sky, and snow? 


Take a soft large milky haze.” 
For something more golden 


Than suns had poured about. 
I had heard a great singing 
Within me and without. 


Then, at last, when poor puss has 
waited long and purred and rubbed 
around the table leg, the saucer is 
filled and comes down to her, and 


“She nestles. oyer. the. shining. rim, 
Buries her chin in the creamy sea,” 


Then the brook answered me 
And; tumbling into words, 
It said: “Immanuel singing 
Was what you heard:” 


‘Then the birds fell a-twittering 
‘Though it was broad: day, 

And not a passing beetle 
Hurried from my way. 


laps “till her tongue has curled the 
to curl round and sleep. in the great 


+ + + 


All these cats of whom I have 


And a voice like a white birch; 
spoken are cats of rank, prosperous, 


Like joy and like awe, 

Said in silver: “It was He 
writer than George Borrow has tried) That you heard and saw!” 
to enlist our sympathy for poor lost : 

Then there came a chorus 

From the Sancti 

And from. the meadow, mushrooms: 


“Bhe has seen Him!” 
Isabel Fiske Conant. 


a means of livelihood. Readers of 
“Wild Wales” may remember the 
“ec igag chapter devoted to the his- 

the ecclesiastical. cat of} 
relating how Borrow 


her tormentors, and assured her a 
snug place upon his own hearthrug, 


 Ovean Music 


‘One ivauliie a triend of Hugh's, 
who was organist in. one of the im- 
portant college chapels, took him 
and a cotiple of friehds into the 
building. It had been a breathlessly 
ot simmer day, but the air inside 
d a cbolness and peace which re- 
vived. the. ee frame. It was: 
‘dark, but the great windows 
ved With deep | fiery stainsN 
‘showed -here an éfe & pale}: 
| Or. the outline of # mysterious 
Or ah intricacy of -twihed 
|inberaacie-work, 0 Only. & taper or two 
were lit in the sh oy choir; and a 
t in the ree tae Hers strange 
1 ehadoww, ows, a Waving hahd vt a ean 
* oe atross the rool; while 
ne trom tae Of the “age were 


ae I must confess that since 
ow was only taking a holiday 
When he adopted the poor wild ‘cat, 


chapters of “Wild Wales” to see how 
pussy fared subsequently and was de-| 


ibe tre of ale smo 


it may seem extravagant to 
pussy, ak. Swinburne does, vi 
en age to come,, when cats + 


Then. Shotild a ‘our “mal | 
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From a Painting by Boyer Gonzales 


a 


terest in all things early Amer- 
ican, it is not strange that with 
the Dtincan Phyfe furniture, 


Sliegle glass, colonial architecture, 
and the portrait painters of our f6re- 
fathers should be included the 
beautiful examples of the New Eng- 
land ship builders, fast sailing clip- 
per ships. This shipbuilding era was 
the romantic period of America’s 
maritime history, , 

Sailing day for one of these beauti- 
ful greyhounds of the sea was an 
important event in any port. - There 
was always gathered at the dock an 
eager throng of spectators, to See 
the clipper-ship get under way. It 
was a gala event. 

Mingled with the beauty and activ- 
ity of the scene were the. wild 
rhythmic melodies of the sea songs, 
or “chanties” sung by the sailors. 
These inspiring sea songs originated 
early in the nineteenth century with 
the negro stevedores at southern 
ports, from whom the sailors of the 
packet ships learned them. - 

What romance was awakened in 
the thoughts of those left behind. 
How they,-in. imagination, sailed on 
and on, with those great white-winged 
ships, to foreign ports, there to take 
on their cargoes of sandalwood, 
spices and silks. 

Although replaced by the remark- 
able development of steam naviga- 
tion, the clipper ships and thé brave 
meh who manned them will always 
hold a place in the hearts and mem- 
ories of those who know and love 
the sea. : 

Boyer Gonzales, an artist of. inter- 
national reputation, is one of -these. 
From his earliest childhood the sea 
has held him. When a very small 
boy he delighted in visiting the 
wharves where square riggers were 
taking on cargoes. of cotton and lis- 
tening with. eager interest to the 
howling and wailing of a norther 
through the rigging. 

Each ship was to ies. a thing of 
his own experience and in his youth- 
ful dreams he sailed away to ports 
far below the horizon where there: 
were strange peeple, beautiful birds, 
gaudy parrots, and waving coconut 
palms. And this imagination still 
remains: He still. loves the fast dis- 
appearing sailing ships, and in 
Canvases like “In the Windward Pas- 
sage” 4s making an effort to pre- 
serve their memory. 


The Floor of thie e Seq 


The aoe is of sand, like the ‘moun- 
tain-dritt; 

_ And. the :pearl-shélis- spangle. the 

~ \. #itity siibwi 

From eotal-rocks the gea-plants lift 
Their bows; - where. tides nor bil 
- - lows flow; 

The water is calm and still below, 
For the Witids and ‘waves are ab- 

: Bent there: 

| And the ake 8 are bright as' the stars” 


Ww. 
te yoy motionless’ nels of uppet |o 


I’ VIEW of the present-day in- 


the], 


‘|and literary browsingzs and pleasant, 


The Running Water of Conversation 


The field of our daily experience 
may be likened to a country where 
we are never out of sound of the 
running water of conversation. Car- 
rying the simile further we may di- 
vide our day into its various parts; 
the great open fields of our daily 
labors; sécluded retreats of study 


sunny hillsides of play and relaxa- 
tion. Through all of these pursuits 
we hear continually the sound of 
that running water. Quiet we must 
have at times, and so we journey to 
solitudes of complete silence, but we 
invariably return to the accustomed 
sound with heightened joy. 


A meal eaten in. silence is a dull 
affair; our food must be served on 
the banks of a stream of friendly 
intercourse and light chatter if it is 
to be pleasant and falatable, The 
running water of conversation 
sounds throughout our daily routine, 
lightening our tasks, heightening 
ouy joy, and multiplying every bene- 
fit which accrues to us. How little 
we would get from our reading and 
study were we shut off from a 
friendly interchange of views. Even 
the more or less idle chatter of our 
playtimes is a necessary part of our 
relaxation. 


Because of the variety of topog- 
raphy of this conversational coun- 
try, the streams must necessarily 
range from the deep, broad rivers of 
deep discussion to the chatter of tiny 
streams of inconsequential talk. 
Here are foaming cataracts of words. 
oratorical waterfalls to please the 
sight-seeing multitudes, having a 
certain grandeur, but the continuous 
thunder of it eventually palls, and 
the roar of it remains in one’s ears 
for long after. There are seething 
rapids of debate, broken up by 
craggy rocks and snags into acri- 
monious friffles; on billows upon 
which anly the hardi¢st dare eim- 
bark. Artificial channéls wé have in 
abundance, Where .the. ¢urrent is 
Sluggish and smooth.. and whith vie 
with the waterfalls. in ‘popularity 
with the miiltitude. Here the boating 
is easy and anyone may embark ‘with 
safety; the pace is & ‘lazy oné, and no 
great expénditure of energy is re- 
quired tO keep afloat, 

In our reading this demana for 


the sound of running water is_more. 


imperative than is» generally -ac-" 

khowledged. A Sate pO ei Se 

Menage would bé a dull 

author may give ud tative 

coithtry of a béauty a igs 

Hé may, give us visions tha 

trance, far horiadhs - 6' 

a truthful light; crag ye : 

thay be climbed only by the dint of 

eafnest effort, anf obbe at? “4d | 

hilarate with thefr Atthor - 

clarity and purity. Yet. wikipat 

running water of ton ri 
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straight through in one flat uninter- 
esting line. The water flows, it is 
true, but there is nothing inspiring 
in the sight of it. Since the novel is 
but the complete map of the imagi- 
native country which the author 
wishes his reader to behold, the 
streams must follow the general con- 
tour down to its end. If there are 
sharp declivities of narrative, let the 


water come down with a zestful | 
sparkle; 


if there is a sheer cliff of 
sharp action, the stream must come 
with a rush and then the effect of 
the cliff is enhanced by waterfall. 
Down through the sideltered valleys 
and meadows of description and con- 
templative rumination the stream 
should still retain a fresh smooth 
vigor. , 

This rule of conversation applies 
equally to the novel and to our daily 
living. In the quiet fields and val- 
leys where there are no spectacular 
drops and rapids, the stream must 
be kept clear of obstruction lest it 
lose its deep, smooth sweep, and be- 
come torpid and sluggish. Unneces- 
sary colloquialisms and banal or 
even vulgar slang, mere verbal 
makeshifts accumulate rapidly like 
aquatic weeds,:and in the course of 
time form stich stubborn impedi- 
ments to the natural current that 
heroic efforts are necessary to clear 
the stream. | 

Like every stream it needs must 
pick up additional breadth and 
depth as it flows, and here again in- 
creasing wWatchfulness is essential. 
If the stream is to retain its clarity 
and purity, every tributary that 
would bring with it adulteration or 
impurity in any form must be di- 
verted, and every rivulet from a 
clear source and spring must be 
turned diligently into our flowing 
river that its growth may be equal in 
quality to its magnitude. 


A Corner in -Aready 


-The afternoon was waning as I 
passed ott of Lavenham and came 
into the meadows beside the Brett. 
Many cows were cropping the rich 
aftermath ldzily. A lark rose before 


me as I reached the waterside; I 
watched its: spiral ascent so long as 
j its tin 
the blue.. Until it nears Hadleigh 
the Brett. can Hardly be called a 
river—some, perhaps, would deem it 
a small. stream=—but it wanders 
"| through vefy. chafming country and 
traverses districts of truly bucolic 
fusticity. Its banks are shaded by 
willows; like thé bahks of all rivefs 
in Constable’s. countfy; the purp 
1o68b-strifé stPikes rbot dééply in its 
sandy soil, and displays its flowers 


O profusely &s to be conspiciious| 


oin afar. .. 

“Near. Lavenham, I found the nat- 
row. chaiinél of the Brett -aliiost 
bcp ess; fo rain had fallén upon 


‘form was distinguishable in| 


he is not physique.” It will be 
once that the logic is unan- 
5, because Spirit cannot be 


represented ér expressed by matter, 
or by material qualities. God’s handi- 


work Must partake of His own quali- 
ties and attributes; therefore man, 
in ‘Géd'slikeness, possesses no 
qualittes's ‘underived-from Him, nothing 
so contrary to His nature as matter. 
Man is-wholly spiritual; and in him 
inheres. no material quality or char- 
acteristic. 


Advanced early 


thinkers from 


nite teachings regarding God and 
man, is bringing health and comfort 
to many sick and sorrowing mortals. 
Through the revelation of God as 
infinite Life, Truth, and Love, and 
man as God’s offspring, perfect, har- 
monious, and eternal, mankind is 
greatly blessed. Freedom from the 
bondage incident.to the beliefs in a 
material existence apart from God is 
won through the practice of Chris- 
tian Science. The understanding that 
God, infinite Love, has not bestowed 
upon man, His beloved son, sin, sick- 
ness, and want, lifts the burden of 
sorrow and depression, revealing the 
never-failing perfection of God’s handi- 
work. In proof of man’s true nature, 
the false conditions which accompany 
the Belief that man is material are 
destroyed by understanding the truth 
about God and man; that is to say. 
the false concepts which assert that 
man is a mortal, sick and sinning, 
is corrected by the truth that man 
is spiritual and perfect, now and al- 
ways. 

Mrs. Eddy writes of Jesus’ healing 
work as follows: “Jesus beheld in 
Science the perfect man, who ap- 
peared to him where sinning mortal 
man appears to mortals. In this per- 
fect man the Saviour saw God’s own 
likeness, and this correct view of 
man healed the sick” (Science and 
Health, pp. 476, 477). Likewise, the 
sick are today being healed of the 
same false conditions by knowing the 
truth,—that is, by seeing the perfect 
man. Thus is being definitely an- 
swered Job’s query, repeated by the 
Psalmist, “What is man?’ 


miles and be farther from Ar- 
cadia than when we set upon our 
search. If a man find no Arcadia 
in England he will not readily dis- 
cover it elsewhere. Perhaps it is 
only to be found by that small rem- 
nant who leave the town behind 
them when they take the road. Some 
have found it in the green lanes and 
old-world villages of Hertfordshire, 
the shire so warmly loved by Walton 
and Lamb. Stevenson found it in 
widely parted lands .pecause he 
carried the spirit and atmosphere of 
Arcadia with him wherever he 
went; ... Lamb found it in Hert- 
fordshire, because he was one of 
those who ramble in search of “cer- 
tain jolly humors” rather than of 
the picturesque. 

I have reached a quiet: country, 
almost within sight of the village of 
Brent Eleigh; it is as surely Arca- 
dian as any country I know. The 
fall of the hammer .on the black- 
smith’s anvil comes Yaintly to the 
ear, for the forge is far away and 
many intervening trees impede the 
undulating air. For the rest, there is 
almost utter silence—the silence of 
early evening in the neighborhood 
of water that creeps rather than 
runs; before any voice is heard call- 
‘ing the cows from the pasture; be- 
fore the swifts come abroad for their 
last flight, always the noisiest of the 
flay; before the beetles wheel hither 
and thither, whirring or humming; 
before the rooks caw crisply as they 
gather to their resting places in the 
high elms. ... 

At last the sun drops suddenly 
beneath the verge of the horizon. I 
linger on the-bridge, in no mood to 
hasten from such sylvan. solitude. 
There is wind enough to stir a fine, 
old beech to music; and light suf- 
ficient to. show the winding road that 
“In Constable’s 


W. Tompkins, in 


Country,” 


Books in the Mountains 


what the coming of the wonten has 
meant to him. “I heard there was a 
passel of fotched-on women, li¥ing 
in cloth hoéuses, that follered reach- 
Ang out books.-... In my ramblings 
had read éeveral books; but atter I 
come back-home I nigh forgot there 
in this countfy. I went down to see 
got mé a-book, and sot up all night a- 

ading hit, hit was So long sence I 


leads me to Brent Eléigh—Herbert | | 


Uncle Tutt told me today about} 


$| was seth thin ss, them being so skase | 
the quaré ‘women _straight-way, and | 


had te seed éne. And from that. time I 
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SCIENCE 
HEALTH 


With Key to 
_the Scriptures 
By 
MARY BAKER EDDY, 


Pessina BY THE Trustess UNDER Tee 
WILL or Marx Bakura Eppr 


The original, standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science Reading Rooms 


throughout the world. 
It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
paper eeeaeeeee#e 
Morocco vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
paper 

Full leather, stiff eéver, 
same paper a 

cloth edition.........++ 400 
Morocco, pocket edition, 
Oxford India Bible 
paper Se¢eteewveeseseoestesee 
Levant, heavy Oxford 
India Bible paper...... 3.00 
Large Type Edition, 
leather, heavy dia 
Bible paper ccaneadeus eae 


e*e@eeeeeeee . 


Five Volumes. .iiiss..$123.58: 
FRENCH TRANSLATION | 
: a oe English ané 


Pe ld Edition, | cloth. . coy 
Pocket Editio 

GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Alternate of English and 


Pocket “Bilpon, cloth. 488 3.9 


wilnse Cametiend 
Reading Room is available the 
et ee 
rites, express or 
= on eter domeniso 
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. fluence in other quarters. 
. The closing was irregular. 
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“VERY QUIET 


Demand for Rail Issues Is 
Outstanding Feature 
of Market 


‘NEW YORK, April 10 ()--A sus- 


was the outstanding feature in today’s 


stock market. 

Buying of the carrier ‘mtocks pre- 
sumably was influenced by the favor- 
able nature of the 1925 annual reports 
now being published, and the main- 
tenance of relatively heavy freight 


traffic. 
Nickel Plate common, Atchison, 
New York Central, Delaware & Hud- 


Ohio were among the issues to sell a 


+ point or more higher. 


The demand for the rails stimulated 
the buying of a few industrials, par- 
* ticularly du Pont, California Packing, 
. Texas Gulf Sulphur, Baldwin and 
’ Davison Chemical in some of which 
‘the short interest is believed to be 
. large. 

Bear traders, however, countered by 
‘ @ renewed attack on the motor shares, 
A sedi breaking 4 points to 37, a new 
. low for the year, and Hudson, Stewart- 
Warner and United States Rubber 

" Josing a point or so. This selling, 
however, failed to have much in- 


Total 


“ gales were 575,000 shares. 
Foreign exchanges opened strong. 


- Demand sterling ruled around $4.85%. 


French francs advanced nearly 3 
“points to 3.44c and Belgian francs 


_ » rallied 744 points to 3.85c. 


- <A firm undertone prevailed in today’s 
bond trading, although some measure 
: of the dullness which marked stock 
+ dealings was communicated to the 
“bond market as well. 
- Semi-speculative rail liens continued 
* active at rising prices, with the St. 
~ Paul 4s of 1925 and the 5 per cent 
‘ eertificates scoring moderate gains, 
and the Rock Island refunding 4s 
. moving up to 90. 
» International Mercantile Marine 6s 


ae which have been one of the strong- 
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,y»eben secondary rails.. 


-est features of the week’s trading, 
» added more than a point to their re- 
« cent rise. 

Foreign and United States Govern- 
* ment obligations were steady. 


UNFILLED STEEL 
- ORDERS DECREASED 


* NEW YORK, April 10—Unfilled ton- 
* nage of the United States Stel Cor- 
Fi Ggration of March 31 last amounted 
to 4,379,935 tons. This compares with 
» 4,612, 822 tons on Feb. 28, 1926 a de- 
" crease of 236,887 tons, and with 4,- 
- 863, 564 tons on March 31, 1925. 


Markets at a Glance 


NEW YORK 


Stocks: Irregular; standard rails 
Bhow moderate gains. 

Bonds: Strong: Marine 6s extend 
gains. 

Foreign exchanges: Firm; Belgian 
francs rally 12 points. 

Cotton: Higher: rains in southwest. 

Sugar: Barely steady; trade buying. 

CHICAGO 


Wheat: Higher; bullish Government 
report. 

Corn: Steady; betteag cash demand. 

Cattle: Steady. 

Hogs: Irregular. 


Market Averages 


STOCKS 
20 Industr'ls 20 Rails. 
oy 110.7 


eeeeeeaeeae eee 5 

110. 59 
109.22 
98.61 
117.89 
105.88 


Date 


926 
Total stocks, "493, 400. 
BONDS 


peony 

Ten iitevess “i age ee 92.1 

5 93; 53 
-_Ten public utilities.... . 93. 86 
-Ten industrials 99.86 
Combined average ... 94.84 
nae gpm month ago .. 94.19 
Year 

Total 


MARKET OPIN IONS 


Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Boston: We 
believe that speculative ‘commitments 
should be sharply reduced on the rally 
now in progress; we would even go so 
far as to advise the close scrutiny of 
investments and the weeding out of the 
ocrey desirable issues. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston : A sharp 
line is to be drawn between speculative 
ao and investment stocks showing a 

igh rate of return. The easy credit 
"| prospect would indicate with a good 

al of certainty that many of the lat- 
ter will prove bargains over a reasona- 
ble period of time. 


‘Clark, Childs & Co., New York: The 
market has been able to engender no 
momentum in either direction. But con- 
sidering the fact that for the time being 
stocks appear to be lodged in strong 
hands, that business is very active, with 
, no signs of an immediate let-down, that 

rts covering first-quarter operations 
uld be , the near-term outlook 
would seem favorable for a further 


Friday 
91.7 


strengthening end prices, regardless of| - 


the major tren 


~ by 

usiness to not only’ re- 

fon of speculative . stocks, 
carry speculative and invest- 


mee stocks into epether merers swing, 


y time will t tell 
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tained demand for the railroad shares |. 


irregular and quiet pen aceston of the}: : 


son, Union Pacific and Baltimore &/ 


10600 Gen Pet 


N EW YORK STOCK MARKET 


Sales... —si«wltNY’YDWsCs tig 
100 Abitibi .... ie. 


piper: 4 
10 Ajax Rub.. 10 
200 Allied Ch pf.120 
00 Allis- Ses 8 
00 Allis-Ch 


100 Armour 10 
1000 ara ‘Cons 20 : 
100 Asso Gs a 
200 Asso on” 

1000 Atchison 


N 
3400 Baldwin 
2100 Balt & 


a. 
ioe 100 


200 anal Stl 8%115% = 


7 


Butte yo 
300 Butte & uP. 13 
50) Butterick . 
9¥0 Cal Pack . 
1900 Cal Pet .... 


500 Cen Lea pf... 
300 Cerro de P.. 62% t5u 
500 Chandler M. 


15 
10103 Ches & Ohio. oi a 124% 
100 Sey geth 4 71 # 


M&SP 

600 eee pf : A 
30) CM&SPpf ct 1 

300 Chien me ah 
1700 Chi Pneu ... 

200 Chi RI ..... 
7600 Chrysler ... 34% 
140) Coca Cola ..144 

200 Col Carbon.. 64 
5200 Col Gas .... 74 

300 ConITr pf6% 91 

150 ation ye gs 94 

200 ComIn Tr... 56 

100 Congoleum... 

630 Con Gas .. 

600 Cont Can .. 15Y 7 
1300 Cont Motors 11. 10% 
200 Corn Prd pfl24% et 
1700 Corn Prd .. 39% 38% 
2800 Crucible ... 67 65 


100 Cuyamel Fr eu sey 
100 Cudahy .... 85 85 
4200 Davison ... 34 


Closing Prices 


31% 32% 
100 Del Lac&W 137% 137% ae 


300 Del & Hud .161 160 
3400 Dodge A ... 32%. 31% 
300 Dodge pf .. 83% 83% 
300 Dome Mines 16% eset 
1000 Dupont ....2035, 200% 
400 East re “oe 
100 Elec Boat .. 5% 5% 
100 Elee Battery 77% 

300 Elec L&U ct 19% 

100 Elec L&P pf 93 

200 End John .. 67% 


13400 Erie 


100 First : 

1800 Fisher Bay. 89 
1700 Fisk Rubber 18% 
300 Fisk Rub pf 79% 
200 Fk R pf sta 79% 
2100 Fleischmann 39 38% 
400 Foundation 101 100% 
200 Fox A 65 64 
800 Precsioct Tx. 23% 23% 
500 Gabriel A .. 33% 335% 
300 Gardner M.. he 7% 
200 GenAmTk .. 44 44. 
2600 Gen a 60% 5934 
2700 Gen Elec.. 3 


11900 Gen Motors. yrds 11 oi 


100 Gen OD Adv 52% 
100 Gen ODA ct 29% 
60%, 
2200 Gen Rys.... 712%; 
400 Gimbel Br.. 49% 
1100 Glidden 

900 Goodrich 

300 Goodyr pf.. 


Ye 
100 Grt WSu pf. 111% 111 
300 Gulf Steel.. 6914 
900 Hayes Wh.. o73t 
100 Houston Oil. aa, 55% 
300 Hud Man. 37% «37 


25500 Hudson Mot. 75% 


p ewe 7 4 
Centra].118% 118. 
d Oil G 23% 23 
600 Inland St.. 38% 
3800 Interboro R 36 
600 Inter Agri... 17% 


- 1100 Int Business 421% 


900 Int Cement 62% 


31400 Int Comb... 46% 


8000 Int MMar pf 40 

600 Int Rubbe.r 17 

1900 Int Paper.. 51 50 
100 Int Tel & T. Si 118% 


15500 Jordan Mot 397 


1100 Kan City So 41 
100 Kan C So pf 62% 
#00 Ray’ Sorin 18 
elly Spring 16 
1000 Kennecott rel 5 
1800 Kresge . 
1900 Lehigh Vai a4 
Lehn Fink 
Life Saver . v is 
; Oo . 57% 
sInc .. . 


eee 1 
Man E] Sup. 70 
00 Man Elv mg 47 
Marland Oil. 53 


arlin 


400 Mother Lode 
100 Motometer.. 


873 
300 ee isc pf 130% 130° 
ane ra 24: Es, 


“Too Nakyoe ipt: 48 
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a, Pee. 
84%, $5. 85 
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 §00 Punta Sug . 36 

300 Pure Cel coe ae 
200 Radio ..... 

600 Ry Steel Sp 64 

700 ef Copper 12 

id‘ I Cr pf 9% 


200 Shell Un oe Ry ing ri 
200 Simmons... 


133% 128% 
B 30% . 
Bi: a 199 
895 


00 Sub Boat.. 
ze + Super Oil .. tal 
oS ae Steel 7 
Symington A 


00Un Car&Car 82 
gt pi Saat .146 
pf. 777 
ie Be. faloy St 30 
ao oie RyInv .., 27 
7 oes 
0US 


Ind Alco ‘ 
Rubber. 68 
S Rub pf.106 
Steel .121% 
Steel pf. 120% 


4300 Wabash . 

1400 Wab pf A.. 

1000 Walworth “6 

200 Ward Bk B 33 
100 Ward Bk’ pf 93 
200 W 


‘ 400 Va- 
1100 Wousdtcm 5a i 
0 


e Mot.. 64% 
7000 White M rts. 1% 
400 Wick Sv ct. 2 
50500 Willys-Over. 26, 
100 Willys-O nf. 95% 95% 
4300 Woolworth .150% 148 
100 Wor Pump... 371% 37% 
100 Wright Aer. oe, 27 
100 Yellow st 25%, 25% 
aot 7214 7314 


1500 Youngst’n . 
MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 
Call Loans— 

Renewal rate 
Outside com’! paper . 
Year money , 
Customers’ com’) loans. rhe @5 
Individ. cus. col. loans . 4% @5 


4 
4 @4% 19 4@4% 


ie! 
Las e 


: Today witehann 
Bar silver in New York. 65c 651440 
Bar silver in London... 2934d 304d 
Bar gold in London... -84511%¢ 84s11144d 
Mexican dollars . 49%c 50c 


Cle earing House. 
Dithanwen he 
Year ago today.. ; 0 
Balances 6 ,000 94,000, 000 
Year ago today... 21, 000,000 

Exchgs for week. . 487 000, 000 5,516,000,000 
Ral for week 216, 000,000 586. 000,000 
F. R. bank credit. 34. 258, 965 86, 000,000 


igures 7 o 
ad $928,000,000 


Acceptance Market 
Prime Eligible Banks— 
30 days 
60 days ..... stebhweteorickerss a 


Non-eligible and private eligible bank- 
ers in general 4% per cent higher. 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


The. 12 federal reserve banks in the 
United States and banking centers in 
foreign countries quote the discount rate 


as follows: 

‘ 1% Bucharest . 
Budapest 
Copenhagen .... 
Helsingfors 


RTS 


Cleveland .... 
Kansas City .. 
oe a | 


Dalla 4 
Philadelphia isa 
New York .. 
Richmond . 

San Francisco. 


Stockholm wine lis 
Swiss Bank .... 
TOKYO: ik-cscsvcecwe ds 
Vienna. eeesenaeeeeees?d 
Calcutta .... oon ivineeeen 
BOOTED sceccve Osl 
Brussels li Pans ol ifs cee 
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Foreign Exchange Rates 
Current quotations of various forefgn 


exchanges are given in the following I 


table, compared with the last previous 
figures: 


Sterling: 
French oscil 


ter dog francs 
Swiss francs . -. 


Jugoslavia 
Finland ; 
Czechoslovakia 
Rumania ... ; 1% 
Shanghai (tael) ' 

.5538 


Hong K 


Bombay ..... 
Yokohama ... 


Peru . 3.84 
Canadian Ex.. 1.00 
tPer. thousand. 
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sat: 
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959, ve. 67 


cv 4%s °32.... 49 
‘CV 5s 2314... : 
, 1 


"87 
5s 2037 
Chi & W Say ana 4s ’52..... 8 
Cin Wa 4s . 827 
shov CGestr Ay as ~ 63. ..1027 
lev CC&S 89 


mypat 106 
Consum Coa eat 7% "52. er 
Crown Cork & Seal 6s ’42... 83 
Cuba Cane Sug deb 7s ’30... a+ 
Cuban A Su col 8s ness 


is as 


Duquesne Lt hy Pg 
eg Lt 6 

E Guba. Sug tee. a7 .106 
E Tenn V&G con 5s ’56.... 104% 
Empire’Gas & F 7s * adh +4 ee 
Empire Gas & F 6%s — . 975 
Erie ist con 4s ’96.......... 78% 
Erie cv 4s A ’53. soveccevese LI 
Erie cv 4s B’ ih nee oe 7 
Erie. cv 4s 
Erie gen 4s ‘96 
Fed Lt-& Trac list 6s ’42 
Fla East Coast 5s new 
Fisk Rubber : 8s '’4 


981% 
Gal Har & San A 24d 5s bo ‘ig Tam 
Gal Hous & Hend 5s ’33.. 96 
Ben Refractories 6s ’52 
Goodrich 'ist 6%s ’47 

Goodyear Tire 8s ’41 

Grand Tk Ry Can 6s ’36 

Gould ‘Coupler 6s 

Great Northern 5s '73 

Great Northern 5148 "ee ss 

Great Northern 7s ’36 

Hershey Choc: 5%2s ‘40 

Hocking Valley con 414s '99.. 
Hudson Co Gas 5s ’49 10 
Hud & 


Inter Rap Tran rie 5s ’66.. 
Inter Rap Tran 5s sta ’66.. 
Inter Rap’ Trans 6s ’32 
Inter-Rap Trans 7s ’ 

Int Mer Mar col 6s 90 %&% 
Int Paper rfg 5s A ‘47. occosieem 92 
Int Paper 6s ’ 9 

Int & Gt Nor adj 6s '52 

Kan City FtS&Mem 4s °’36.. 

Kan City FtS&Mem 68 ’28..102% 
Kan City Pow & Lt 5s 52. 102% 
Kan City So rfg 5s ’50 97 

Kan City Term ist 4s ’60.. 

Kan Gas & Elec 6s Ss aiden 

Kings Co Elev 4s °49.. 

Lack Steel con 5s ’50...... .. 97 7% 
Laclede Gas 5%s '53 1 

Lake Shore & MS 3% ye 

Lake Shore & MS deb 4s ’28. eat 
Lake Shore & MS deb 4s ’31 4, 
Lehigh Val con 4s 2003 8314 
Lehigh Val can 4%s 2003 ... 93% 
Lehgh Val Coal 5s °’33 ....100 

Louis Gas & ag rfg “ "52 a 


Manhat Ry con 4s ’90 ...... 63% 
Market St Ry gold revk *40 -- 98% 
Mid Cont Pet 6%s ’ See 
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Mo Pac rfg 5s -’65 .....ce-0. 95% 
Mo Pac. 6s D ’°49 e*eeeoeeoeeseeee 105% 
Mo Pac 6s E ’55 10 
Montreal Tram col 5s 


Nat Acme sf 7%s ’31........ 99 


Nat Sureties 5s 
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NEW YORK BOND MARKET 


Closing Prices 


Prod & Ref 8s '31.. 
Pub Svc El Pow 6s “48. 
b Svc E & G 5%s 
ub Svc G & BE 5%s 59. baie +105 
ub Svc NJ 6s '44....:.....102% 
+ 108% 


Punta Alegre 9 ee ) ee 
Read rfg 4%s '9 

Cen’: RR Ny col 4s ‘B1.. . 91% 
Rochester Gas 5% 
St L 
St L 
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6s 
Seabd All-Fla 6s 155 
Sinclair Cn O 6 
Sinclair Cn O col 6% 
Sinclair Cn O col 8 137 
Sinclair Cru O 6s ’28 00 
Sinclair Pipe L s f 5s '42.. 89% 
Skelly Oil 6%s '27:......... 122% 
So Ca & Georgia Ry 5148. 101% 
Colo Pow 6s 98\ 
Pacific col 4s 
Pacific cv 4s 
Pacific rfg 4s 
Pac 5s '44 
Ry gen 4s ’56 
Ry con 5s '94 
Ry gen 6%s 
So Ry 4s M & O div ‘38. 
So’west Bell Tel rfg 5s °54. 
Stand Milling 5s ’30 
Steel & Tube 7s ’55 
Stand Milling 5%s °45 
Sug Hstat Oriente 7s '42.... 9 
Tenn Wiec Power 6s °47.... 
Tex & Pac Mo-Pac 5%s....102 
Third Ave rfg 4s ’60 
Third Ave adj 5s ’60 
Tol Adison 1st 7s '41 
Tol St L & W 4s ’50 
Tol Trac Lt & Pow 5%s '25.. 
Trumbell-Stl 6s '40 
Union Oil Cal 5s C ’'25 
Union El L & P rfg 5s ’33.. 
Union Oil Cal 6s ’42 
Union Pac list 4s ’47 
Union Pacific rfg 4s ’27 
U Ry St Louis 4s '34 
U §S Rubber 5s ’47 
U S Rubber 76s 
U §S Steel s f 5s ’63 
Utah Lt & Trac 5s ’44 
Utica Gas & Elec 5s ’57. +101 % 
Vertientes Sugar 7s ’42..... 99% 
Va-C C sf 7s ’47 ct pp. 
Va-C C sf 7s pp 
Va Ry 5s 
Va Ry & Power 5bs '34 
Wabash Ist ter 4s ’5 
“Wabasch 2d 5s 
Wabash 5%s 
Wabash 3%s Om div ‘41... 
Warner Sug Ref 7s ’41 
West Shore 4s reg 
West Va C &C 6s 550 
Western Maryland 4s ’5 
Western Un r e 4i%s 
Western Un 6%s 113} 
West’house El & Mfg 7s °31.106 


3 
Wheel & L E 4%s ’66 
Wickwire Spen 7s 6v 
Willys-Ov'd ist 6%s 
Wilson & Co Ist 6s "41 
Wis Cen 4s S'& D , 
Youngstown S & T 6s 43. 
Argentine Gov 6s June ’59.. 
Argentine 
Argentine 
Argentine 
Argentine 
Australia 5s 
Belgium (King) 6s 
Belgium (King) 6148 
Belgium 7s ’55 
Belgium (King) 7%4s ’45. 
Belgium (King) 8s ’41 
Berlin 6%s rects ’50 
Bergen (City) 6s ’49 
perne (City) 8s °45.. «cee; 107 
Bolivia (Rep) 8s "47. 
Bordeaux (City) 6s 
Brazil (Cen. El 7) ts 62. 
Brazil (US) 8s °4 
Bremen 7s ’35 
Buenos Aires 6%s 
Can (Dom) 31 
Can (Dom) 
Can (Dom). 
Bk Chile ct | 
Chile (Rep) 
Chile (Rep) 
Chile (Rep) "46 
Chin (Gy) Hu- -K Ry 5s ’51. 


Gov 6s Oct 


"BS 


149. 


|Cordoba 7s 


Colombia (Rep) 6%s ’27. 

Com Az Baraqua 7%s ‘37. 108% 
Coph’n (City) 5%s ’44. 

Cuba (Rep) 4%s °49 

Cuba (Rep) 5s (’04) °44.... 
Cuba (Rep) 5%s ’53........ 101% 
Czezch (Rep) 8s B ’52 0 
Czech (Rep) as 

Danish Mun 8s 

Denmark hg rory he 

Dutch E I 5%s (Mar) 

Dutch E I 5%s Si + 102% 
Dutch E Indies 6s ’ 

Finland (Rep) 7s 

Framerican Dev 7%s ’42... ! 
French (Rep) 7s 

French (Rep) 7%s ’41 

French (Rep) 8s ’45 

Ger BK 7s ’50 

German El Pow 6%s 

German 7s 49 

Greek 7s ’6 

Haiti (Rep) 6s ’52 
Hungarian-Mon 7%s ’45 rcts se 
Italy (King) 6%s ’25 94% 
Italy 7s ‘51 

Jap (Im Gov) 2d 4s ’3l. 

Jap (Im Gov) 6%s ’54. 

Mex 4s small A ’10. 

Mex 4s small A 

Netherl’ds (King) 6s 
Netherl’ds (King) 6s 

Nord Rys 6%s 50 

Norway ert 6s °43 . 

Norway (King) 6s °44 ..... 
Oslo (City) 6s ’54 100 
Oslo (City) 6s 55 i 
Paris-Lyons Med 6s ’58 .... 76 
Paris-Lyons int ctf 7s "5 
Paris-Orlee ns 7s °°42 


Queensl’d (State) 6s ’47 .... 
Queensl’d (State) 7s ’41..... 
Rima Steel Corp 7s ’55 88 
Rio de Jan (City) 8s ’46 ... 
Rio de Jan (City) 8s °47 ... 
Rio G do Sul (State) 8s "46 
Sao Paulo (City) 8s ’52 . 
Sao Paulo (State) 8s ’36 ... 
Sao Paulo (State) 8s ’50 ... 
Seine (Dept) 7s °42 

Serbs Cro & Slov 8s ’62 .... 
Sweden (King) ct 5%s ’54 . 
Sweden (Kirg) 6s ’39 
Swiss Confed 8s ’40 

Swiss Gov 5%s °46 
Trondhiem 6%s ’44 

Toho El Power 7s ’55 
Tokvo El L 6s ’28 

U K Gt Br &% I 5%s 99 

UV K Gt Br & I 5%s ’37 

U S S Copenhag 6s ’37 
Tyrol 7148 °55 
Upper Austria 7s °45 


LIBERTY BONDS 


91% 


-—Last——, 
Oven High Low Apr.10Apr. 9 
3%s '37 ...100:28 100.31 100.28 100.31 100.29 
+ 44s "47,102.11 102.12 102.11 102.12 102.12 
d 44s '42.100.28 100.29 100.27 +4 27 100.28 

4 4s re. 100.25 100.25 100.25 100.25 


| 3d -4%s '28.101.9 101.9 101.9 101.9 101.9 


4th 41%48’32.100.20'100.22 100.21 100.22 100.2 
4th 44s TE. 102.19 102.19 102.19 102.19 102. 7 
US 4s '54.103.27 103.27 103.27 103.27 103.29 
Quoted in thirty-seconds of a point. 
For example, read 102.8 as 102% 8-32. 


NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by H. Hentz =) , New York | 


and Boston 


Mar 17.40 -17.40 
Ponts 19.40, up 10. 


New Orleans Cotton 
La 


Open High Io S 
May ......18.18 18.23 18.16 
seevslZ. 79% 17.82 -17.73 
oee--16.98 17.03 16.92 16. ‘92 


Chicago Cotton 


} 


~~ Low Close 
M&Ay .ecccseeess. 18.45 18.37 18.38 


PB Y, na ve vincie coach Om, 17.98 -:17.96 
} Oct, 
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|N EW YORK CURB 


INDUSTRIALS 
Sales In hundreds High Low Close 
Am Clnaniid ‘B’ 39 3914 
2Am Lt & Tr "209 


30 zAm P&L pf. 
14Am Superpw ‘BR 
1 Am Superpw wes 
1Am Thread pf . 


2 Bklyn City RR re yA 
2 ee Br a A 


1 
1 Can Dey Gin A n 45 
1Car Lt & Pw .... 2% 
3 Centrifugal P Crp 19% 
1 Chic Nipple Mfg A 42% 
2 Chic Nip Mfg BT 26% 
3 Cohn, Hall & Mark 24% 
1 Collins & Aikman 

12Com Pow new... 
2Com Pow War.. 

3’ Cons G & E Balt n 
1 Cons Laundry Cor 
1 Contl Baking A.. 

34 Cont Baking B.. 

1 Cont: Baking pfd 
1 Courtaulds Ltd.. 
1 Dinkler Hotel A.. 

75 Dominion Stores. 

31 Durant Motors. 

5 El Bond & Share e 85% 

10 *do pfd 

13 Elec Investors. 

75 El Refrigeration. 63% 
2 Empire Pow new 24% 
1 Emporium Corp.. 36 
1 Engineers Pub Ser 23% 

12 Fageol Motors Co. 5% 

20 zFajardo Sugar ..135% 
1 Firest' T&R 7 pe pf hn 
1 Fox Theater A. 

1 Franklin Mfg Co.. 36% 

73 Freshman Co (Ch) 

2 Garod Corp 

85 Gen Bak Corp A.. 

27 Gen Bak Corp B.. 

3 Gillete Saf Razor.. § 

3 Goodyear T & R.. 
4Grimes R & C Rec 
1 Happiness St A.. 

3 Hav El Ut etfs... 
2Hav El Util pf... 

2 Hellman Inc pf.... 

7 Hercules Powd pf 
1 Hires Chas E Co. 

1 Horn & Hardart.. 

10 Indust Rayon A.. 
l1Inter Project new 
7 Lambert Co new.. 

1 Land Co of Fla... 

2 Landover Hid Crp 33% 
1 Leh Pow Sec new 13% 
1 Leh Val Coal ctfs 38% 

40 zLibby Ow Sh GI1.150 | 
4 Mercantile Stores. .124% 

Mid Ut pr In..115 1 

- Mohawk & Hud Po 24% 
2Munic Sve Co..,.. 12% 

20 Music Master Crp.31 of 
4Nat Pub Svc A... 19% 

1 Nat Pub Sve B... 11% 

12 No’eastern Power 20% 

5 Nor Ohio Pow ... 


50 zNo Sta Pow pf.. 

3 Pyrene Mfg 

6 Rand Kardex 

5 Reo Motor Car... : 

4 Richmond R 

26 Rickenbacker Mot 

7 Servel Corp 21 

7 Silica Gel 

10zSinger Mfg 

6 Southeast P&L .. 

1S E P&L pt pf n 60% 
1So0 Cal Edison...120% 
1 do'pf new 30 
50 zSouthw B T pf..1135% 
9 Standard Pub... 5% 
2Stutz Mot 

1 Swift Intl 

3 Timken Det A 

3 Todd Shipyards... 31 
29 Trans Lux D P.. 

2Un Elec Coal ctfs 28 
1Un Fruit new ...103 
13 Un Gas Improv.. 92 
1Un Lt & Pwr A, aa 


2 Uti'ity Shrs option 
10 Van Camp Pk pf.. 
9 Yel Taxi C NY... 17% 
STANDARD OILS 


2 Anglo Am ctfs nw ie 
1 Buckeye P L 53 
12 Cont Oil 
10 zCumberland Pipe. 121. 
50 zGalena. Sig Oil... 22 
10 zGalena Sig O p 0 84%, 
15 Humble Oil & Ref, * oe 
2 Humble Oil new. 
11 Humble Oil rts. 
10 zIllinois P L 
lImp Oil >Can 
l Indiana P L f 
20 Internat Pet...... : 
1 Ohio Ojl 6 
1 Penn-Mex Fuel. 
2 Prairie O & Gas n . 
1 Prairie P L 12 
30 zSolar ‘Refining: .. 
4 Stand Oil Cal wi.. : 
17 Stand O Ind 2% 
1 Stand O Kan .... 
4Stand Oil Ken. 
10 zzStand Oil Neb. 
180 Stand Oil NY 
1 Vacuum Oil 
INDEPENDENT ‘OILS 


1Am Cont Oilfields. 4% 
1Am Maracaibo.. 63, 
8 Beacon Oil 
6 Cardinal Petrol.. 

28 Carib Snyd 

11 Cit Svc new 

62 Cit Svt pf 

10 Colombian Synd n 2s 
1Cons Royalty 

2 Creole Syndicate. : 113% 

3 Euclid Oil .3 1 

5 Gibson Oil 

8 Gulf Oil Corp Pa B41, 

42 Lago Oil Trans A 17% 

3 Lago Pet 

20 Leonard Oil 

10 Margay Oil i 

10 Mex Panuco 4% 

1 Muntain & Gulf re) 1% . 1% 
10zNat Fuel & Gas.135% 

1 New Bradford. LB 

. 10NAY Oil 
1 Red Banks ‘Oil 
3 Reiter Foster O 
2Salt Crk Prod. 

27 Tide Water As Oil 23% 
4do p 97% 
4 Venez Pet 654 
4 Warner Quin Co . 25% 
4 Wilcox Oil&Gas.. 26 

MINING 


1 Arizona Com.... 10% 
2 Engineers Gold M 14% 
4Golden Cent Mines.. 


15 Normanda Mines.. 14% 
8 Premier Gold.... 2 
1 Tonopah Belmont 
3 Utah Apex 
1 Yukon Alaska 
DOMESTIC BONDS 
(Sales in $1000) 
1 Alum 7s 733 106% 106% 
18 Am Gas&El 6s B 99% 99% 
14AmP&L 6s 2014.. 97% 97% 
3Am W W 6s 1975 94 ot 
6Am Gas El 6s wi. 99% 
16 Anaconda Cop 6s 102% one 
128 Asso G 755. 9444 93% 
10 Asso S H 614s ’33 95 95 
2 Atl Gulf&WI 5s’59 63% 68% 
365 Balt&O 5s 9614 96 
7 Bell Tel Can 5s’55 -100% 10014 
15 Beth Steel 78’35 ...1041%4 104 
6 Boston& Maine 6s’ 33 97 
3 BuffaloGenEl5s’56 102% 
1 CanNatRyEq7s’ e 111 
10 Carolina /Pow 5s. % 
10 Cit Sve 68°44 


30 EitinonSchildés’ 35. 58. 
3 Elec Regi 
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_ Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


(1925 


ture. 


more than double. 


ments. 


munity served. 


Group Strength 


“Consolidations and extensions of electric plants 
have continued throughout the past year. . . 
such consolidations have invariably been followed 
by an improved character of service. . . . 

Report New York Public Service Com., page 17.) 


Experience has demonstrated that the grouping 
of properties under a common management im- 
proves service and strengthens the financial struc- 
In 1918 there were 6,542 separate electric 
generating plants in the United States; today there 
are only about 4,800, although the total output is 


Within the Associated System, the Harlem Val- 
ley group along the New York-Connecticut border 
is composed of what were formerly 12 separate 
local units serving all together 10,000 consumers. 
In Kentucky, Tennessee and Indiana 16 municipal 
plants serving about 10,000 customers were added 
to the Associated System. 


Group management provided by the Associated 
System makes possible many substantial improve- 
In one locality 12 to 15 interruptions in 
service had been occurring per month; now there 
are practically none. Improved service is a source 
of satisfaction to the company and to the com- 


61 Broadway 


For information concerning facilities and sccurities of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write to its subsidiary and ask for our booklet, 
“Interesting Facts” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


Incorporated 


New York 


4 
) 


550 Central Avenue, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Be a ae 


" Bunion Mortgage 
Company (ea 
of Florida 


“Achievement 1s Proof of Opportunity” 
Non-Speculative—Send for Circular Today 


UNION MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


Kindly send me descriptive circular, without obligation. 


a> iin 
font ON. | 
AMG fang | 


High Low Close 
do 6%s ’39 08. 468: 
i. -do.-6%a °40 ....102 102 102 
FOREIGN BONDS 
7 Antiquia Col 7°45 
1 Berlin Ci El 614’99 9 
2 City Graz 8s ’54. 
10 City Oslo 5'%s 
3 Danis Cons 5} 
40 Est Rail Fr 
1Fr Nat Mail SS 7s 
12 Gen El Ger 614’50 
1 GtConsEl P 6 14°47 
21 Hamburg ee 7°35 95 
5 Indust By Fin 7°44 
13 King Denmk 5%s 
183 Krupp (Fd) 7s ‘29 § 4% 
1 Mtg Bk Den 6s’77. 100% 
5 P BuenosA7%%s’'47.100 
5 Rheinelbe UT's’ 46 96 
5 Rhine Mn 7s ’50 96% 
16 Rhine W El 7s ’50 96 
10 Russian 6%s ’19. 13% 
1 Russ 6%s ctfs Ne 13 
1 Sauda Falls 5s ’55 95 
1 Siemens & H 7s ’28 99 
10 Ts °35 961 
23 Thyssen I&S 7s ’ 
17 Westphal U 6%s’ 50 8614 


Sales in hundreds 
1 


zActual sales. 


BOSTON CURB 


Se 37 
Bagdad Smelting ...... 66 
Boston & Montana ..... 08 ; 
Coldak 8% 
CE Daas cee ecwtusé 93 
CE UE So cceeceee .40 
Col Emer 

Electric Bond 

Erupcion 

Galena Sig Oil 

Gadsden Copper ....... os 
General M 

Idaho 


Ros 
McKinley. Cobalt 
No Ohio 
Nixon 
oe er eee 
i eesce 10 
Paymaster Re a ks vedas .78 


oe 

Trans Lux 

“United Verde Ext ...... 
Verde Central Copper .. 
Verde se \n EER 13 
W Comstock .68 
Total Ses 72, 780 shares, 


MUSIC MASTER CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA, April 10—Involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings were filed 
against Music Master Corp. in United 
States District Court by three creditors 
with claims totaling $21,771 as result 
of adoption of a resolution by directors 
admitting the corporation’s insolvency. 
According to Gordon A. Block, the cor- 

counsel, its liabilities are 

000,000,” but he was unable to 

approximate at this time the value of 

re assets. He and attorneys represent- 

Jatee Then are petitioning Federal 
Thompson to appoint a receiver. 


| MANITOBA TO BACK | RAIL BONDS 


WINNIPEG, April 10—The Govern- 
ment of Manitoba intends to guarantee 


| the bonds of the proposed privately con- 


structed railway into, Flin Flon mining 


4 | district,’a distance of 50 miles, through 
1a most sorncalt section. 


CHICAGO & ALTON INCOME 
& Alton. preliminary 


The. Chicago 
statement for the year ended Dec. 31, 
ws net income of $41,283 after 
s, — with a defi- 
in ; 
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87, DIVIDENDS |— 


BUILDING AND LOAN STOCK 
—a safe, dependable investment 
paying 8% dividends, payable 2% 
quarterly, secured by conservative 
first mortgage loans to home own- 
ers. A security meeting the de- 
mands of the most exacting in- 
vestors. 

Write tuday for booklet explain- 
ing our plan for savers and in- 
vestors, including a monthly 8% 
savings feature for the - small 


investor. 
Under State Supervision, 


PEOPLES BUILDING 


cnd LOAN COMPANY 
138 Magnelia Ave., Daytona, Fla. 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
BONDS POPULAR 


Associated Gas & Electric 
$65,000,000 Issue Well 
Distributed 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
in the bond business that the terms 
“over-subscribed” and “sold,” as ap- 
plied to a new issue, do not neces- 
sarily mean the same thing. 

Of course an issue of bonds is really 
“sold” only when it has been actually 
placed among investors. The pains- 
taking distribution of bonds for more 
or less permanent lodgement is a time- 
consuming process at least where a 
large issue is involved, but as every 
bond man knows, the effect is to im- 
— ~ subsequent market for the 
securit 

The “$65, 000,000 Associated Electric 
Company issue—the largest piece of 
financing by any. pubiic utility with 
the exception of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company—is an 
example of an issue which is being 
distributed along correct lines. With 
one of the largest selling groups ever 
to. handle an issue of the kind, the 
entire country is being covered—and 
some foreign countries—with excel- 
lent results to date, and the distribu- 
tion to investors is rapidly nearing 
completion. 

That the bonds are going into the 
hands of the ultimate investor is 
shown by the large number of appli- 
cations by small dealers for more 
bonds. Additional evidence along this 
line is furnished by the experience of 
one of the large distributors in the 
selling, group whose many hundreds 
of sales have averaged about $3500— 
roughly, 3% bonds per customer. . 

Naturally the $35,000,000 or more of 
securities to be retired constitute a 
factor of some importance in the rapid 
distribution of the $65,000,000 issue. 

In a great majority of cases the 
holders of the called bonds are reih- 
vesting in the new 5% per cent Asso- 
ciated Electric convertibles, recogniz- 
ing the attraction of a 5. 4 per cent 
yield combined with the pAvilege of x5 
converting into Associaj/_ A Gas & 


Electric Company preferred $6 divi- 4 


dend series at the rate of 11 shares 
for each $1000 bond. 5 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
TORONTO, April 10—Canadian Consol- 

idated Rubber Company, Ltd., rag om tee. fi 
ear ended Dec, $1, 1925, m 


16,791,383, compared with 
1924. Net after taxes and 


$343,781 comaatel with $740, 
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NEW YORK STOCK MARKET RANGE FOR  _—._—saidt 
THE WEEK ENDED SATURDAY, APRIL 10 
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We invite the attention 
of those engaged in business or living 
in the 


Back Bay Section of Boston 
to the facilities of our office 
- at 


~ 216 Berkeley Street 


(near Boylston) 


tier " Sales 


Erie i: ia. sf: coese 206U0 
Erie 2d mt sees = 


Eureka 
Fairmanks_M .. 
Famous Play ... 
Fam Play pf.. 

1% First Nat Stores 
1.40. Fe 
Fed M & 8S. 
Fed M&S&S pf.. 
Fifth Ave Bus,. 200 
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85 *Abitibi Power.. 
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Adams Express. 
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Seek These Qualities 


In Your Executor 


tens eri ay 


1600 18% 
- 3000 107 
00 12 
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All Am Cables... 
Allied Chem.....105200 
Allfed Chem pf. 
Allis-Chalmers . 
‘Allis-Chalm.pf.. 
—_ ets .. 


Estate experience, finan- 
cial responsibility, per- 
manence —these 
are vital qualities 
in any Executor and 
Trustee— qualities 
which are found 
whenthisCompany 
serves in either or 
f both of those ca-> 


= NEW YORK, April 10 (Special)— 
- ‘To many observers probably the dull- 
- ness of the stock market this week, in 
comparison with the great activity on 
both ‘the up and down sides only a 
comparatively short time ago, was 
rather puzzling. _To those in close 
-~touch with the market this degree of 
dullness is not difficult to undestand. 
Ii is perfectly natural, following the 
big slump that carried priees down so 
generally and sev erely. 

Such a movement ordinarily comes 
after a sharp, but temporary, re- 
covery. Then there is a period of dull- 
ness, which is commonly spoken of 
as readjustment as well. It is through 
this period that seemingly the stock 

. market is now passing. 

The interesting question with those 
who would like to make money by 
buying. stocks, is as to the duration of 
this particular period. No one can 
make a definite prediction on this |. 
point that is really worth while. Judg- 
ing from what has happened under 
similar circumstances in the past it 
will be necessary. for the mental at- 
titude toward business conditions and 
the stock market to change some- 
what before stocks will be bought 
again actively or aggressively. 

Just now a feeling of apprehension 
exists in the minds of some people as. 
to whether the volume of business in. 
this country will be maintained at 
present levels, or whether it is likely 
to fall off materially in the next three 
to six months. In the minds of promi- 
nent bankers and corporation leaders 
this attitude is chiefly responsible for 
the absence of a more general specu- 
lative and even investment buying of 


stocks. 
Leaders Are Optimistic 

Most of the reports that have been 
received, and all of the statements that 
have been made recently by prominent 
men with regard to the business out- 
look, have not furnished a basis for a 
pessimistic view of the situation. On 
the contrary, these advices have justi- 
fied the expectation of a continuance 
of aie as great as that now 


ba 4nstance, W. B. Storey, president 
of the Atchison, said when he was in 
New York for the directors’ meeting 
that he had just returned from a trip 
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Founded | in 1866 
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Gimbel ; 
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Glidden Co 
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Chicle ctf . 
Chicle pr pf 
— nate 


Am Pw.... 
Amé&F Pw pf... 
Am‘ Hide & 


PROVIDENCE 


regard to planting and acreage, and 
with. hog prices relatively high, there 
is less tendency to press the short 
side: May liquidation has been going |’ 
on for. some time. 

Oats have been in better demand in 


GRAIN MARKET 
IS IRREGULAR |e tne” 


Speculative Trading During | °° * ter. ! 
Week Small—Decline in | GENERAL PETROLEUM 
Visible. Wheat Stocks SALE, TO STANDARD 
: OIL: CO. APPROVED 
CHICAGO, April 10 (Special)— 


Speculative trading in grain dwindled NEW YORK, April 10—The pur- 
to small proportions in Chicago this} chase of General Petroleum Corpora- 
week, and the course of prices was| tion by the Standard Oil Company. of 
irregular, with no decided trend. Com- | New York, on the basis of two shares 

mission house buying, on the reces-/| of the latter for each share of Gen- 
os ey fairly large proportions | eral Petroleum, was approved by 


a ti but the public made little | Standard Oil Company of New York 
‘in following this lead. directors Friday. 

roriee es for aggressive operations | Approval of stockholders of both 
on either side are lacking. While the | companies is all that remains to make 
new trop of wheat is getting off to a|the acquisition effective. A special 
fine start, the declines in prices the | meeting of Standard Oil Company of 
last few weeks have brought the July |New York stockholders has been 
and September to levels which do not 
look high to the average trader. Con- 


called for May 17 to act on the pur- 
chase agreement and approve/the in- 
sequently there has been no disposi- 
tion to press the s¢lling side. 


crease in stock necessary to ¢arry it 
out. General Petroleum stockholders 

The May delivery is easily con- 
gested on the little dips, due to the 


will meet the same day. 
Announcement. of the conclusion of 
scarcity of actual wheat to act as a 
balance wheel to the market. Poten- 


aR property 
and settling Estates has been our every- 
day business for many years. Our 
services are specially designed and 
organized for those purposes. 
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Granby Mining . ‘ 
Go Silk H pf . 
Grt North pf. 
*Grt North Ore. 
Grt West S pf. 
Grt W Sug .... 
Greene Canan 
* “Guan Sugar ... 
Gulf Mobile .. 
Gulf Mobile pf 
Gulf sm it os 


Radiator.... 
Republic.... 
Ry E 


If there is any problem pertaining to 
the care of your Estate we cordially in- 
vite you to confer with us about it. 
Neither expense nor obligation is en- 
tailed in seeking our advice. 


" Hoe Co 
6 Homeéstake oomph 
Houston. Oil.. 
3 Howe Sound ... 
2" Hudson Man .... 
5 Hudson Man pf. 
3 ds 
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Woolen pf.. 
Writ Pa pf. 


p 
Am Wr Pa pf cts 
Anaconda 
Ann Arbor 
Archer Dan .... 
Ppt ~' Dan pf.. 
m Ill pf 
gyro Del pf.. 
Armour Ill eas 
Armour fI)l B... 
Arnold Const ... 
Artloom 
Art Metal 
21%4*Asso Dry B 
Asso DG ipf.. 
Asso Oil 


& Gas.. 
Indian Motor 
Indian Ref 
Ingersoll Rand.. 
%Inland Steel .... 
Inland Steel pf. 
Int Rub 
Inspiration ..... 
-Int Rapid Tr.. 
Int Agricult .>.. 
Int Agricult prpf 
Int Business ... 
Cement .... 


BosTON SAFE Deposit &8 


=~ TRUST COMPANY 
100 FRANKLIN STREET 


negotiations and a call of the meeting Ct Ascu and Devowsuins Smarts Boston 6 


was made by President Pratt of Stan- 


as far. west as El Paso and Denver and 
that -he found agricultural conditions 
in Atchison territory the best he had 
seen them for years and the business 
leaders in the principal towns and 
cities that he visited hopeful and con- 
fident. 

‘It is worth while calling attention 
again to the high rate of production of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
Only .a ‘few days ago announcement 


: “ was. made that it was practically 100 | 


pene cent of capacity. As has been ob- 
I ~in this column before, it is in- 
ivable that the managers of that 

pat tion would continue op- 
ns. at such a rate if they did not 


_ “look confidently for new business to 


» in on at least the present scale. 
action of some of the motor 


7 tock in the last few days has been 


er disappointing in view of the 
fayorable earnings reports made pub- 

, and the optimistic statements re- 
goodies the outlook that have been 
_@redited to several of the gost promi- 
ment men in the industry. Notwith- 
eae, ‘action of the shares, the 
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tially operators regard the May wheat 
at Chicago as bing in a position where 
most anything could happen in the 
way of price changes. At the same 
time leaders are apparently chary of 
taking on big lines at the present. 

The weather conditions have been 
unfavorable for the seeding of spring 
wheat, and the next crop anxiety will 
probably be the question of spring 
wheat acreage. With favorable condi- 
tions from now on, the delay so far 
would not mean much, but there is a 
necessity now for satisfactory weather. 

Foreign news has not.reflectéd any 
special change in conditions. Foreign- 
ers are making shift to’ do with as 
little buying as possible, but with 
on-passage stocks small and no big 
supplies abroad, it is the general 
opinion that whatever wheat Canada 
has will be wanted before the next 
harvest abroad. 

Cash prices in this country hold 
well, and there is no material change 


in the offering of wheat from the coun-- 


try while cash pricés continue to com- 
mand substantial premiums. Visible 


dard Oil Company of New York,-who 


added that the purchase would involve | 


2,354,404 shares of Standard Oil Com- 


pany of New York, which is twice the | 


number of shares of General Petro- 
leum stock outstanding. 


“Upon sale of its assets, affairs of | 


General Petroleum Corporation will hb 
wound up and the company dissolved’ 
Mr. Pratt concluded. 


NEW YORK BANK STATEMENT 


The weekly statement ef condition of 
the New York clearing house banks fol- 


low 
ACTUAL CONDITION es 


10 Apr 

$i9 B91, 700 *$34,159,500 
597,151,000 666,870,000 
: 5,409,017,000 
44,809,000 
546,706,000 

— +9,107,000 
11,657,000 
4,471,906,600 


Excess reserve... 
Aggre reserve... 
loans, etc 

cash in vaults... 
Resv mem bks... 
Rsv in State _ 
Rsv in depstrs.. 
Net dem. deps.. 
Time deps 
Circulation 

U S Deposits.... 


*Deficit. 
AVERAGE CONDITION 


44,487,000 44, 441,000 
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We also act as Corporate Trustee, Transfer Agent, 
Registrar and as Agent in the disbursement of 
This service is in charge of special- 
ists and our equipment to handle it is complete. 
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STANDARD OIL (CALIF.) 
EARNINGS INCREASE 


SAN FRANCISCO, : neon 10 (~)— 
The Standard Oil Company, (Califor- 
nia), made a net profit of $30,953,488.15 
during 1925, an increase of $4,351,- 
971.41, or 16.36 per cent over 1924, the 
annual report made public here today 
by’ K. R. Kingsbury, president, re- 
vealed. 

This was a profit of 9.29 per cent on 
the’ combined issued capital and book 


66 8 % 
and SAFETY” 


Resources Over 


$4,510,000.00 


can be withdrawn 
any time. Dividends computed 
from date of investment and 


Money 


bo mcoce: 


stocks are decreasing steadily, the 
total now bein around 32,000,000 
bushels. The carry-over promises to 
be unusually small. 

In corn there was a covering mov e- 
ment which carried prices to a sharp 
rally, but later selling again increased 
and the market dropped back, al- 
though not to the lowest previous 
figures. 

Crop news will soon be a factor in 


surplus of December 31, 1925, and was 
equivalent to $3.25 a share on the 
outstanding capital stock, compared 
with $2.83 a share.in 1924. 


‘inform: is to the effect: that 
there is nothing in the industry over 
ch to-k — or apprehen- 

he! 7 : um Outlook - 
One of tt “weakest features of the 
petroleum. ir in the last two or 
thr ‘shi as been the instability of 
3e first. of all to production 
_in. excess of consump- 
ndly «to competitive 
at did not seem to be fully 


‘one bad. in mind the 
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payable January ist and July 
lst by check mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

Under State Supervision, Free 
booklet expiaining our plan of 
operation upon request. 
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Rsv in depstrs... 10 509, 000 
Net dem deps...4,342,385,000 
Time deps 582,825,000 
22,162,000 
44,445,060 
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CANADIAN FISH FOR BRITAIN 

ST. JOHN’S, N. F., April 10—Hud- 
son’s Bay Company has undertaken to 
ship chilled fish, principally salmon, to 
the British market, and has acquired a 
large cold- storage warehouse plant. 
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FIRST MORTGAGES 


8% 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


on Real Estate 
in Tampa 


Florida’s Leading Industrial City 


Guaranteed by established corporation 
with paid capital and surplus of 
over $785,000. 


Write for particulars and booklet. 
89% Semi-Annually Guaranteed 


FLORIDA MORTGAGE 
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715 Florida a Avenue, TAMPA. FLORIDA 
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DEPOSITS RECEIVED BY MAIL 
Interest Begins April 15 
ASSETS $14,133,000 
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eS fod ‘levee vopotaction’ figures 
| . eas to crude oil disclosed a fairly sub- 
stantial increase. 

‘With ‘the exception of the rather 

heavy calling of loans yesterday, the 

~~, “Meney market has been perfectly easy 

.*- 't@ understand. Brokers’ Joan&’ have 

: been reduced considerably more than 

$500.000,000. ‘Apparently the demand 

_gor funds for commercial sources is 
mot increasing. 

Money Again Easy 

-Unusually large disbursements were 

on April-1. Much of this money 

} found its way back into the usual 

| els. Hence the easy money mar- 

oo of the last week, in which call 

loans dropped to 4 per cent and time 

soney was easily obtainable and dull 

at 4%4@4% er cane In the absence 

- of an- official e n it was as- 

' poles that. ne. cadiiag of | loans yester- 

- aay to the extent of several millions 

was due chiefly to special eenaons and 
mq! uirements. — 

ane Ss renaamanrmess that the: Chesa- 

-peake & Ohio minority committee had 

ae nine ould 

; at the com would 
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; ’ Plate » aibaiton 

eZ Dencassenett one. ee Sey. Massachusetts), 

- phasized the fact that. Peg: situations 

finally are adjusted ie negotiations 

cpather than through the courts, As 

for the Nickel Plate , diteation their an- 

| Eee demas 
another merger plan 

ie. attempted, and that this in, turn 

will encourage other railroad officials 

ba vig tq br out still other 

consolida ngs. These dé 

fDi velopments grees have a beneficial | 

Soe, Cleat: upon the market +i ‘railroad 

ce securities, 
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N orthern Pacific . and the 
Great Northern to Spend 


Expenditures of approximately $50,- 
000,000 this year have been authorized 
by the Great. Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroads for improvements of 
all kinds and track maintenance. | 

Although this does not include what 
the Great Northern will spend this 
year on its Cascade Mountains tunnel 
and electrification project, it is eon- 
siderably more than has been spent 
by these two roads in previous years. 

The Northern Pacific has authorized 


the expenditure of about $30,000,000, 
and the Great Northern, $20,000,000. — 

The Northern Pacific program in- 
eludes: ballast, $1,500,000: laying 100- 
pound.and 130-pound rail over 240 
miles of track, $4,500,000 (this will 
give: Northern Pacific 640 miles of 
heavy steel between St. Paul and 
Seattle); permanent bridges, $1,200,- 
000;-additional yard tracks, principally 
at Jamestown, N. D., $700,000; 1000 
automobile cars, $2, 600, 000; 10 obser- 
wation club cars, $600,000; 1,600,000 
treated ties, $2,000,000. 

Taking advantage of the mild win- 
ter in Montana, North Dakota and. 
‘Washington, the Northern Pacific has 
about half its heavy steel already laid. 


Great Northern Program 


Included in Great Northern program 
fre: placing of 2,200,000 ties (costing 
about $1 each); 500,000 yards of bal- 
last; 15,000 tons of 110-pound rails; 
5000 tons of 130-pound rails; 5000 tons 
ot light rails (this will put new heavy 
steel on 175 miles of track while 150 
miles will be relaid with second-hand 
rails); 1,100,000 tie plates, costing 
about 40 cents each; permanent 
bridges, $1,600,000; installation of 
automatic block signals, $750,000, 
completing block signal system _ be- 
tween St. Paul and the west coast. 

Much of the heavy rail laying 
scheduled for this year was done early 
in the winter on the Iron Range. 

‘Great Northern also will complete 
this spring the first section of a three- 
section ore dock at Allouez, Lake Su- 

erior. Each section will cost $1,000,- 

00s For new equipment and improve- 

ment of existing equipment it will 
spend $7,500,000. In its own shops in 
St. Paul and St. Cloud, Minn., it has 
built 500 automobile cars since Jan- 
uary 1 and will turn out 500 more at 
the rate of three a day. 


~ Gas-Electric Cars Bought 


In the same shops this road will 
build 350 stock cars, 35 steel cabooses 
and’ 25 new locomotives. It also has 
purchased 500 gondoia cars from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and four 
electric locomotives from Westing- 
house. 

Standard Steel Car, in its St. Paul 
shops, is putting steel underframes on 
3000 box cars for Great Northern, and 
pll locomotives are being equipped 
with feed water heaters and exhaust 
injectors as fast as they require gen-' 
eral overhaul in shops. 

Other equipment already purchased 
this year includes two dining cars 
from Pullman at $60,000 each, and six 
gas-electric cars from Electromotive 
Company of Cleveland. These cars are 
designed to pull passenger coaches. 
Two of these cars are capable of pull- 
Ing two coaches. They will give Great 
Northern 12 such passenger units in 
service. ‘The new cars are to be used 
for local service on main line between 
Williston, N. D., and Wenatchee, 
‘Wash. 


AMERICAN STORES CO. 
_ SALES AND EARNINGS 
SHOW GOOD INCREASE 


The statement of American Stores 
Company for 1925 given to _ stock- 
holders at their annual meeting was 
in the usual abbreviated form, and 
contained no income account, only a 
condensed balance sheet and surplus 
account. Surplus was $2,726,232 after 
taxes, dividends and other adjust- 
ments. 

The company in 1925 declared divi- 
dends totaling $2.10 a share, repre- 
senting three quarterly payments of 
40 centS’ each, one extra of 40 cents, 
and one quarterly of 50 cents, mak- 
ing the total outlay for dividends ap- 
parently $3,780,000. This, added to 
$2,726,232 surplus, indicates earnings, 
applicable to the stock after all other 
charges of $6,506,232, equivalent to 
$3.61 a share on outstanding 1,800,- 
000 no-par shares. This compares 
with indicated earnings of $6,057,417 
‘in 924, equivalent to $3.37 a share, 
and with indicated earnings of $5,800,- 
000 in 1923. 

The fact that surplus of $2,726,232 
for 1925 is below $3,825,714 at the 
tlose of 1924 is due principally to 
larger dividend disbursement in 1925. 
Dividend payments last year of $3,780,- 
000 compared with indicated payments 
of $2,250,000 in 1924, an increase of 
approximately $1,500, 000. 

Gross sales for the year of $108,- 
$86,071 were the largest in the com- 


pany’s history, increasing more thanj| 


$10,000,000 over 1924. Except for one 
year in the period of high prices im- 
mediately after the close uf the war, 
it is the first time gross has passed 
$106;000,000. _ 


ell 


ELECTRIC BOND & 
SHARE HAS . VERY 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


‘ 


Report of Electric Bond & Share 
Company for 12 months ended Feb. 28, 
1926, shows net income of $16,164,339 
after all charges, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividends to $58.65 a share 
earned on the outstanding 250,000 
shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with $12,302,366, or $43.20 a 
-phare in the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, 
pnd $8, 455,790, or $28.41 a eoere in the 
| nded Dec. 31, 1 


Electric Bond &- 


ci pn ats “utsianog 
| n owns e ou nding 
gommon stock of Electric Bond & 
Share Company. Electric Bond & 
surplus after pre- 
ferred dividends of $14,664,399 for 
Az ‘months ended Feb. 28, 1926, 
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Business Between the Two 
Countries Reaches. Very 
Large Volume 


Spectal from Monitor Burea 
LONDON, March 2—A ‘very de- 
tailed trade report of the Argentine 
ce just isstied by the British 
ent of Overseas Trade, states 


re Great Britain now imports more 


from that country than from any 
other coyntry except the United 
States. . 

Great Britain is also the fourth 
largest exporter to’ the Argentine, the 
United States, France and :Germany 
being ahead of her. 
Britain is sending about £ 27,000,000 of 
goods annually to the Argentine to 
which, however, must be added those 
from Canada and’ South Africa. 

The United Kingdom takes about 
£ 78,000,000 from her but on the other 
hands, receives interest on her im- 
mense financial investments there and 
moroggee from shipping and coal serv- 
ces 

After an examination of the pres- 
ent meat position, the opinion, based 
on actual local observation, is ex- 
pressed that no material increase in 
the.output of beef from the Argentine 
is probable. It says, moveover, that 
the growth since the war of the conti- 
nental demand for frozen meat. has in- 
tensified the rivalry between British 
and American interests which should 
harden prices in the future. 

British Building New Plant 

While Americans have opened a 
large new plant at Rosario, their 
British competitors have a _ similar 
plant under construction in Buenos 
Aires. The United Kingdom took in 
metric tons last year frozen beef 146,- 
833, chilled beef 363,717, frozen mut- 
ton 76,000 tons. Beef shipments to 
the United Kingdom, however, fell 
somewhat last year but rose to France, 
Italy and Germany. However, as both 
British and American companies are 
now shipping to England from the 
Argentine via the Continent when the 
market ig favorable, the real position 
here cannot be gauged from figures 
supplied from the Argentine. 

The motorcar market is exception- 
ally good, says the department’s rep- 
resentative in the Argentine, and no 
less than 27,000 cars were imported 
in the first seven months of 1925. 
They are, however, practically all aup- 
plied by the United States. | 

Cotton Growing Fostered 

About 3300 tons of Argentine cotton, 
an industry started only ‘five years 
ago, were exported last year, and the 
United Kingdom took 1867 tons of this. 


The cost of growing is put at half that |. 


in the States, but the cost of market- 
ing in England .is much higher than 
shipments from the United States. 

Unemployment is insufficient to at- 
tract any attention, but immigration 
into the Argentine has much de- 
creased, largely owing to the fact that 
good, cheap farming land is no longer 
available as it used to be. 

Of the present population of 10,000,- 
000, about one-fifth are foreigners, 
1.000,000 being Italians and more than 
$00,000 Spaniards. 
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32> Pac Mills... 
5 Reece But . 
5 Reece, Fold 

175 Shannon .. 

200 Swift Inter 

62 Swift & Co 

314 Swedish-A 


19US Fr Se pf 89 
25 Utah Anex. 9 
1750 Utah Metals 2% 
80 Union T- wis 10% 

25 US Rub . 
200 Waldorf 

35 Walworth . 

75 Walth’m ... 

10 Walth’m pf 57 
155 Walth’m ppf110 
e 45 War -Bros .. 46% 

BONDS 


5000 Atl Gulf 5s 67% 67% 
10000 Am T&T - a1 % rg 

2000 E Mass 5sB 

2000 Hood Rub 718104% 104% 104% 


FALL RIVER CLOTH 
_ © MARKET IS DULL 


FALL RIVER, ein April 9 (Spe- 
cial)—The light trading in the local 
cloth market this week consisted for 
the most part of. 36in., low-ceunt 
goods of print cloth construction, with 
sateens and twills dull except f 
small-lot orders for spot or nearby’ 


104% 


deliveries. Satisfying only their jane * 


w 
sins 4 “8 
in con- 


mediate needs. buyers are 
still on a hand-to-mouth 1 
ing no’ interest wha 
tracts. 

Prices continue irregular. 
the week they have dropped an eighth 
of a cent in‘several instances. _- 

Current quotations on _ standard 
cloths follow: 38'%4in., 64x60. 8c; 
| 39in., 56x44, 6%c; 27in.. 64x60, 5%c: 
27in., 56x62,’ "hes 25in., 56x44, 4c; 4: eed 
sateens, 12c. , 
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pa 
Applicant: “I’m looking for 
work.” 

Manager: “Sorry, but we don’t 
need anybody; there's not much 
to do here these days.” 

“Well, I won’t do. very much.” 


SS 


One of the patrons of a county 
fair noticed a melancholy indi- 
vidual who persisted in remaih- 
ing on one of the merry -go- 
rounds. Eventually the onlooker 
could stand it no longer, and, 
getting on the merry-go-round 
himself, asked the -individual if 
he liked it. 

“No,” came ‘the answer, : ey | 
don’t like it a bit!’ 

“Then why don't you get off 
when it stops? Why persist in 
going round time. after time?” 
asked the curious one. 

“I can’t help it,” came the 
meaningful reply. “The owner of 
the thing owes me money, and 

the only way I can get it back 
is by free rides.”—Answers. 


2% o 

The suitor sank to his knees on 
the parlor floor and said, “I 
grovel here before you in the 
dust-——” 

“Thanks, kindly,” replied the 
maiden, “but you might have 
phrased that better. I sweep this 
room every morning.” 

> 


’ 


A Twondon newsboy had sold a 
paper. to Mr. Houghton, the 
American Anrbassador,. charging 
him-the usual price—one penny. 

“T guess I should have to pay 
double the price of this paper if 
I were at home in America,” said 
Mr. Houghton, . 

“Well,” replied the urchin, 
“you can, pay me double, guv’nor, 
if il make yer feel’ more at 
‘ome.”—Pearson's. 


> 


“What size do 


o99 


Shoe Salesman: 
you take, madam? 
Lady: “Fives are my size, but 
T'll tell you: fives-and-a-half are 
so comfortable that I wear sixes.” 
> 
“How is the razor, sir?’ asked 
the barber pleasantly. 
“I didn’t know I was being 
shaved—” 
“Very glad, I'm sure, sir,” be- 
gan the barber, feeling flattered. 
But the victim continued, “TI 
thought I was being sandpa- 
pered.”—Frith’'s. 


— 


“Well, my lad,” said the prin- 
cipal, “how are you setting along 
in arithmetic?’ 

“Oh, we’ Te in the dismal frac- 
tions now.’ 


> 


For banknote purposes a new 
paper has' ‘been produced which 
makes a loud, crackling noise 
when unfolded. This is the kind 
invariably used by manufactur- 
ers to wrap up chocolates con- 
sumed by theater patrons.—-Lon- 
don Opinion. 
*Y 

“So you’ went out! after that 
job, did you?” 

“Sure.” 

“I thought you were one of 
those politicians who always said 
the job should seek the man.” 

“I am, but, you see, this job 
was a fat one, and I didn’t want 
it to get winded before it found 
me.” ad . 

SY 


The husband was showing his -: 
wife over the new home: “Do' 
you like it, dear?’ he asked. ~©.~ 

“Oh, it’s perfectly wonderful,” 
she replied: “Those beautiful 
windows! The wonderful floors! 
The fine furniture! Why, it’s al- 
most.as nice as a filling sta- 
tion !’—Octopus. 


\S 


The far-reaching effect of the 
Truth in Advertising campaign is 
beautifully illustrated in the fol- 
lowing advertisement from an 
English paper: 

For sale—Baker’s business ; 
good trade; large oven; present 
owner been in it for seven years; 
good reasons for leaving.” 


WILSON & CO. HAS 
15 PER CENT GAIN 
IN 1925 BUSINESS 


The annual report of operations of 
Wilson & Co. for the 12 months ended 
'Dec. 26, 1925, shows an increase of 
more than 15 per cent in business 
over 1924. Total sales amounted to 
$271,000,006. Gross earnings were $4,- 
874,411, and the balance after depre- 


iation and interest amounted to $1,- 
54,131. 

According to President Wilson, gen- 
eral conditions promise well for 1926, 
and a continued: heavy demand for the 
products ef the company is looked for. 

The consolidated balance sheet of 
the company as of Dec. 26, 1925, 
shows cash of $4,821,771, accounts and 
notes receivable $13, 271 818; and in- 
ventories $23,583,909. Current assets 
reg that oe ith curr to $41,677,- 

compared with current 
| ot "5, 292 568. liabilities 


| GENERAL AMERICAN 


_ TANK CAR REPORT 


General Amadtdas Tank Car Ger 
seer sepa has issued pamphlet report 
or the year ending Dec. 31, 1925. Net 
income of $2,003,956 after interest, de- 
preciation, federal taxes, etc., is the 
same as shown in the preliminary 
mec aga Cry = equivalent after pre- 
, to $5.38 on average 


au) 


| States General 


gm 
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RADIO HELD UP 
IN HOLLAND 
BY PROBLEMS 


Religious and Political Fac- 
tions Disagree, Caus- 
ing Delay 


i 


THE HAGUE, March 27 (Special 
Correspondence) — Although the 
Netherlands wes the first country in 
Europe, and probably in the world, 
where regular weekly concerts were 
radiocast, i. e., in November, 1919— 
radiocasting is at the present 
moment far from being perfected. 
This must be ascribed to certain 
peculiarities of the Dutch nation. 
One of them is to connect religion 
and politics with almost any outside 
question, and the other is, to find 
it particularly difficult to agree in 
matters of religion and politics! The 
following short survey will show the 
present stage the problem has 
reached. 

In November: 1919, the PCGG 
station of the late Netherlands Radio 
Industry Ltd. at The Hague, started 
its concerts which acquired great 
fame, and even, for some time, were 
used by the English Daily Mail sub- 
scribers for listening-in as in those 
days Great Britain: had not its own 
service. 

Besides the PCGG, a number of 
other experimental stations have 
been organized by firms producing 
radio articles and by private per- 
sons, radiocasting one or more eve- 
nings. each week. Among these the 
N.S.F. (Netherlands Signal-appara- 
tus Factory) at Hilversum became 
famous in 1922 because of its ac- 
tivity in applying many new im- 
provements. The expenses of all 
these stations were paid by the own- 
ers themselves. When, however, the 
costs increased, the Netherlands 
Radio Industry was the first to ask 
voluntary contributions from _ its 
listeners-in. : : 

This proved to be inadequate and 
in December, 1922, the Netherlands 
Society for Radiotelegraphy, many 
technical engineers of the Govern- 
ment services, and most of the radio 


firms created a “broadcasting fund.” | 


The Hilversum station being the best 
and most up-to-date, the others dis- 
appeared gradually, and the Nether- 
lands: Society for Radiotelegraphy 
(N.V.V.R.) gave its voqluntary contri- 
butions to the N.S.F. at Hilversum. 

In the beginning of 1924, the di- 
rector of the N.S.F. formed a com- 
mission, consisting of private per- 
sons, for managing and controlling 
the money sent in for the radiocast- | 
ing fund, in which the N.S.F. ob- 
tained a large influence. This com- 
mission was called H.D.O. (Hilver- 
sum Wireless Broadcasting). In the 
autumn of 1924, the N.S.F, evening 
were increased, so that practically 
all days of the week were used for 
N.S.F. radiocasting The. Philips 
Electrical Lamps Factories, at Hind- 
hoven, Holland, presented them with 
two huge steel antenna, and paid the 
expenses for radiocasting the weekly 
—Thursday night—performances by 
the famous Mengelberg orchestra in 
Amsterdam. 

At. the present moment the N. 
F. is actually the only Dutch oe | 
casting station, and the situation has 
remained virtually the same since 
the end of 1924. This is, however, 
a very temporary arrangement. From 
the moment, in 1923, that the British 
radiocasting had been legalized, 
whereby the Government demanded 
a subscription from all listeners-in, 
a similar measure was asked for in 
the Netherlands, especially by the di- 
rectors of the N. S. F. -Then it was 
that religion and politics crept in. 
First among the Dutch Reformers, 
later on from Roman Catholic and 
Socialist sides, special radiocasting 
with religion and political. propa- 
ganda purposes was claimed. The 
H. D. O. has tried to satisfy these 
groups first by allowing them spe- 


.; cial hours, and later a whole night 


to each group. 

In October 1925, under the presi- 
dency of the former Premier Ruys 
de Beerenbrouck a state-committee 
was appointed in order to make pro- 
posals for'a definite radiocasting 
organization. The report of this 
committee has not yet been. pub- 
lished. Religious and_ political 
parties are represented on the coun- 
eil by delegates from the N. V. V. R. 
and H. D. O. jointly. 

Mention should be made of a small 
radiocasting service for press news 
and exchange reports, for which the 
subscribers pay. This station is in 
Amsterdam. The radiocasting of its 
news takes place partly in code. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURE RADIOCAST 


Special from Monitor’ Bureau 
NEW YORK CITY, April 10-—-A 
Christian Science lecture to be de- 
livered by Peter V. Ross, C. S. B., of 


San Francisco, Calif., a member of 


the Board of Lectureship of The 
Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., 
April 12, will be radiocast by Sta- 
tion WMCA, New York City, 341 
meters wavelength. 


The lecture, which begins at 9 


p. m. eastern standard time, is being 
given under the auspices of First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New 


York City, from the church edifice |. 


at Central Park West and Ninety- 
sixth Spek. aaa York ORY. 


CUSTOMS RULINGS 


NEW vor April 10 (Special)—Sus- 
taining protests of K. Ginsburg and Al- 
bert Lorsch & Co., the Board of United 
Appraisers finds that 
certain imitation black onyx, consist- 
ing of imitation semiprecious stones cut 
and j ooaige should have been ta 
with duty at - 20 sas: cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1429, tariff act of 1922. 
The: action of the collector in raph 218, 
duty at &5 per cent ta oon part h 21 


r cent, aph 


Tcnight's Radio Programs Will 


Be Found on Page B 


Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, APRIL 12 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 
5:45 p. m.—Stock. market and business 
news. 6—Events of the day. 6:15—Talk 
by Alice Haidi on books for boys and 
girls. -6:45—Big Brother Club. 7:30— 
Shiners. 8—Poetic Walker.  8:15—Mu- 
sicale. 9—From New York, Gypsies. 10 
—E. B. Rideout, meteorologist. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Sprinfield, 
Mass. (242 and 883 Meters) 

6:25 p. —Market report as _ fur- 
nished by United States Deparmtent of 
Agriculture, Boston. 6:30—Lenox.- en- 
semble. 7—Theatrical talk by Samuel 
Wren of the Repertory Theater; assist- 
ing artist, Rose Alexander. 7:30—Organ 
recital by Rene- Dagenais. 8—Capitol 
Theater orchestra under direction of J. 
Fred Turgeon. 8:30—State of Maine re- 
union direct from Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, featuring speeches anda musical 
program. 10—Weather reports. 10:03— 
Leo Reisman and his Brunswick or- 
chestra. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—“Mother Goose, the Chil- 
dren’s Entertainer.” 6 :50—Hub Trio, 
7 :30 — Announcements. 7 :35—“‘Declara- 
tion of Independence,” Col. Barry Buck- 
ley. 8:30—Capitol ‘Theater orchestra. 
8 :45—‘Making a Dollar on Potatoes in 
1926,” Ben Southwick, county agricul- 
tural agent, Hartford County Farm 
Bureau. 9—Entertainers. 9:30 — Emil 
Heimberger’s dance orchestra. 10— 
Grand opera hour. 11—Program of 
rhythmic: paraphrases, the Travelers 
symphonic ensemble. 

WHAZ, Troy, N. Y. (380 Meters) 

9:30 p. m—Address, Prof, T. R. Law- 
son, department of civil engineering, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 11— 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute students’ 
orchestra. 

WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters ) 

6:20 p. m.—Talk “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals,” Richard C. Craven, American 
Humane Association. 6:30—Dinner pro- 
gram by. Porter E. Potts’ Van Curler 
Orchestra, Schenectady, N. Y. 7T—WGY 
“Agricultural Program.” Speakers: Dr. 
Leland Spencer, assistant professor of 
marketing, New York State College of 
Agriculture; Ruth M. Kellogg, assistant 
professor of household’ management, 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics. 7:45—Georgine Servoss Choral 
Club, Hazel Wehr, directing; address, 
“Evolution of the Police,” Chief Wil- 
liam H. Funston, Schenectady, ie 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

4 to 12 p. m.—Brown Trio, consisting 
of violin, cello and piano; Meta Glick, 
contralto; talk by General Louis Stotes- 
bury, “‘Be Kind to Animals Week”; talk 
by W. Orton Tewson; Vincent Lopez and 
his orchestra; dinner music; 
University lecture: William Lawlor, 
baritone; “Lullaby Lady’’; music by the 
“Gypsies”: grand opera, “Rigoletto”; 
Ben Bernie and his orchestra. 

WJZ, New York City, (455 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:55—John 
B. Kennedy. 8—Orehestra.. 9—Railroad 
Revelers. 10—Moorland hour, Sasha 
| Culbertson and. string quartet. 10:45— 
(| Harry Leonard’s dance orchestra. 

WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 

' 9§ p. m.—A Christian Science lecture 
| by Peter V. Ross, C. S. B., a member 
iof the Board of Lectureship of The 
Boxcang Church, The First Church of 

hrist, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of First Church of Christ, 
| Scientist, New York City. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 

6 :30—Last-minute news flashes. 6 :45— 
Fifteen-minute organ recital (request 
selections). Arthur Scott Brook, 7—‘'The 
State College of Agriculture and Its 
Services,” talk by Arthur R. -Eldred. 
“Scabby Apples, Their Cause and /} 
Remedy,” auspices of State College of 
Agriculture of New Jersey. 7:20—Elks 
Home dinner dance music, Bert Estelow, 
director. 8—Daddy Longlegs “Ship 0’ 
Dreams.” 8:40—Piano recital, Alice War- 
ren Sachse. 8 :55—Safety talk, Norvelle 
W. Sharpe Jr. 9—Traymore concert or- 
chestra. 10—Vocal recital by David 
Williams, tenor, assisted by Elsa Meyer, 


s. | Vera Chadsey ; 


pianist. 10:15—Galen Hall Trio, Phyllis 
Herbine, violin; Adine Barozzi, cello; 
piano. 11—Eddie Mc- 
; Knight’s dance orchestra. 
WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 
5 p. m.—Talk, auspices Peirce School. 
5:15—Sesquicenténnial program. 
Dream daddy. 8—Short Waves, Charles 
P. Shoffner. 8:15—Arcadia Concert Or- 
chestra. 8:45—Talk—‘“‘Current Litera- 
ture,” W. F. Grueninger. 
hour. 10—Arcadia Dance Orchestra. 
10 :30—Vaudeville. 10 :45—El Patio Dance 
Orchestra, Arthur M. Kraus, director. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


8—Carolyn Thomas, soprano: Ella 
Jaquette Kratz, pianist. 8 :30—The Hood 
Boys. 8 :45—‘‘Gems.” 9—Joe Hortiz and 
his minstrels. 9 :30—Reuben’s Rollickers. 
9:45—Kentucky Kardinals, under direc- 
tion of Barney Zeeman. 10:15—Madri- 
cal Mixed Quartet. 
WCAP, Washington, D. C. 

7-11 m.—Program from studio; 
“Gypsies” Fs New York City; Grand | 
Opera “Rigoletto,” by the WEAF Grand 


(469 Meters) 


Cesare Sodero, from New York City. 
WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6 p m—WBAL Sandman Circle, 
“True Tales and Fairy Tales,” told by 
Hazel Knox. 6: :30-—Program WBAL 
Dinner Orchestra, Robert Iula, conduc- 
tor. 7:30—Organ recital from the con- 
cert hall of the Peabody Conservatory 


ist. 8—Musical program, Lois Boyles, 
soprano; Melva Forsyth, contralto; Ed- 
ward Jendrek, tenor; Josephine Beasley, 
pianist ; Margaret Day, celist. 9—Taik 
by William J. Casey of Baltimore City’s 
Committee on Economy and Efficiency. 
9 :10—Musical program. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 


5:45 p. -m.—Children’s period. 6:30— 
Dinner concert. 7:15—‘‘Be Kind to Ani- 
mals,” talk by W. F. H. Wentzel. 8— 
News and market period with reports 
on all important live stock, grain, wool, 
cotton and produce markets. :15— 
University of Pittsburgh address. Read- 
ings from the Witter Bynner Poetry 
Prize Contest for high school students. 
Roger L. Sergel. assistant professor of 
English of the University of Pittsburgh. 
3—Light opera hour. 


WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. (416 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:30—Sun- 
shine Girl. 8—Studio concert. 10—Grand 
opera. 11—Dance orchestra. 


WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (319 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Musical program by the or- 
chestra and glee club of Niagara Univer- | 
sity, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 9—Musical 
program, under the direction of Howard 
Zwickey. 10—Concert presented by Rob- 
ert H. Fountain and friends. 11—Supper 
music, Vincent Lopez, Statler Orchestra, 
John F. Gunderman at the organ. 

WW4J, Detroit, Mich. (353 Meters 


6 p m.—Dinner concert. 8—Detroit Or- 
dhestra. 9—*'Gypsies.”’ 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Children’s Hour. 6—Live- 
stock market summary. 6:15—Dinner 
concert St. Paul Concert Orchestra, Jan 
Biley, director. 7:45—Farm lecture, al- 
falfa and sweet clover, “How Often May 
Alfalfa Be Cut?” A. C, Arny. 8—Uni- 
versity of Minnesota program. 9—Classi- 
cal concert. 10—Weather report and 
closing grain markets. 


WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 


4p. m, “iemeett by the Monday Musi- 
cal ‘Club. 4:30—Official police bulletin. 
6:50—United tsates market reports and 
weathen forecast. 7—Dinner concert; or- 
chestra directed by Robert Visconti. 7:30 
—Theatrical feature. 7:40—Continuation 
of concert. 10—Pro of. the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra, under the direction of 
William J. Kopp; soloist, Howard Haf- 
ford, tenor. | 

WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (429 Meter.) 

6 p. m.—Dinner program by Alvin 
Roehr' and his erchestra from Italian 
Grill. 8—Popular program, 8;15—Talk on 
pa che EL Bent rh 
under ae 9 ntley 
atest n Legion. 1 12—Late dance 


en pore mars Team. (28, Meters) 
:30 p. —Con-ert by Francis 


Columbia ; 


7:30— | - ; 
| and instrumental music. 


| 


| 


| 


' Poultry for Profit,” 


9—Theater | 


| 


Opera Company, under the direction of | 
/ and 
; marches; 

| Schneider; 
| division, 


| Spring Lambs,” 
| ment of Agriculture; 


sy Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 
8 m.—Program sponsored by Miss 
tale’ Clark King; 10:45—Vic Myers or- 


‘| chestra. 


KSD, St. Louis, Mo. (545 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Recital by Myrtle Hartmann, 
soprano. 7:30—Program by Carl Saylor, 
tenor, and Joserh Hicksa, pianist. 9— 
WEAF Grand Opera Company. Direct 
from New York. 10—Concert by faculty 
of Milliken Conservatory of Music, 
Decatur, II. 


KMOX, St. Louls, Mo. (280 Meters) 


p. m.—Organ recital by Arthur L. 
6: Seta recital by Mrs. Jacques 
Orchestra; David Bittner, 
conducting; ‘“‘buster Brown”: 
8 — Mrs. Jacques Landree, 
Miss Marguerite Schmidt, piano; 
tra. 9—Operalogue ‘Traviata;” 
chestra. 10—Dance music. 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather fore- 
cast; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; eighth 
of a series of talks by Edgar A. Linton, 
writer and lecturer; the Men's Glee Club 
of the University of Michigan. 8—Pro- 
gram by the Ivanhoe band, directed by 
Walter A. French, and the Ivanhoe Glee 
Club, directed by Edward H.° Gill Jr.; 
Julian Amelung, accompanist. 11:45— 
Ted Weems’s Orchestra; “Billy” Adair’s 
Orchestra; organ numbers by Ted Meyn, 
Pantages Theater. 


WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Prof. Paul Stoye, pianist 
and composer; Mr. Joseph Gifford, 
reader; Mr. Alex Lindhlom. 11—Organ 
recital by L. Carlos Meier from Capitol 
Theater. 


WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Sports talk, Ivan L. Gaddis. 
6 :20— Ponuler song period; Frank Peter- 
son, tenor; Helen Higgins, piano. 6:45— 
Market resume. 6:50—Randall’s Orches- 
tro. 9—Classical. 


WFAA, Dallas, Tex. 
6:30 p. m.—Ford'’s Texas Trumpeters. 
8: $6--Agsicuieeral Foundation program. 


KPRC, Houston, Tex, (297 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Harold Oxley’s Warwick 
Orchestra, dinner music... 7:30—Mrs. D. 
C. Turck, contralto. 7:45—Malon Gunn’s 
Dance Orchestra, 8:30—E. W. Rodgers, 
tenor; Mrs. Corinne Hart, blues pianist, 
cabaret entertainers. .9:30—McFarland- 
Cochran Trio; chamber music. 


6 
Utt. 
Landree. 7— 
organ; 
orches- 
or- 


(476 Meters) 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
KOA, Denver, Colo. (322 Meters) 


6:50 m.—Dinner concert, Brown 
Palace String orchestra, Howard Tilot- 
son, director. 7:30—Sandman's hour, 
directed by H. G. Knight. 8—Studio pro- 
gram, part one, one-act play, “The Par- 
son of Pine Mountain,”. by Otis players, 
Otis B. Thayer, director; part two, mis- 
cellaneous vocal and instrumental num- 
bers by staff artists. 9:40—‘‘A Step on 
the Stairs,’’ arranged by Radio Digest 
(seventh installment) and staged by 
KOA players, Iris Ruth Pavey, director. 
10—Annual ball of Denver Policemen’s 
Protective Association, Denver munici- 
pal auditorium, Joe Mann and his Rain- 
bow Lane orchestra (30 pieces). 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
KJR, Seattle, Wash, (384 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Weather reports and ‘The 
Box Office’ daily résumé of doings at 
theaters. 6:50—Financial summary. 
Aunt Bunny, the story lady; Mendel- 
ssohn ‘Trio. 8:30—Studio program; 
Pacific standard time signals. 

KOAC, Corvallis, Ore. (282 Meters) 

7—Agricultural question box. 7:10— 
“The Place of Dairying in Oregon Agri- 
culture’— P. M. Brandt, chief in dairy 
husbandry, Oregon experiment station. 
Fourth in series on dairy subjects. 7:25 
—-Market news interpretations. 7:30— 
“Clover Mildew,’’ H. P. Barss, professor 
of botany and plant pathology. 7:35— 
“Electricity in Oregon Agriculture’— 
George W. Kable, agricultural engineer, 
Oregon experiment station. 7 :50—‘‘Fu- 
ture of the Pear’ Industry’’—Prof. 
Walter S. Brown, chief in horticulture. 


KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7 to 7:15— 
Talk, ‘‘Australia,” by Sir James Elder, 
commissioner to Australia. .7:30— 
Weather, market. 7:45—Talk, “Raising 
by . Lamb, 
8 to 9—Concert of vocal 


= 
ceibaes 


poultry expert. 


(238 Meters) 
conducted by 


KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. 


m.—Home hour, 
Mammy Simmons. The “music hour,” 
with Margaret Bond, violinist; Reeda 
McCormick, pianist: Dorothy Tipton, 
pianist: Betty McKay, pianist. Pupils of 
——— Kasol, drama. 6—KMTR 
Radio Press Agent” hour, with the 
Hawaiian Silver String Quartet and 
business announcements. 7—Charles 
Weeks lectures, “Intensive Farming.” 
3 . A. program. 
8S—KMTR concert period, presenting the 
KMTR Concert Orchestra under the di- 
rectorship of Loren Powell, conductor. 
Roscoe Bell, tenor. 10—Piano recital by 
/ remote contr ol, 


KGO, Oakland, -Calif. 
8 p. m.—Educational 
speakers; medley 
Arion Trio. 8 :05—W. 
livestock, meats and 
Bureau of Agricultural 
**‘Marketing 
United 
also, 


361 Meters) 
of 


Eco- 
nomics: 


address by 


‘representative of National Farm Radio 


of Music, Frederick D. Weaver, organ- | Council; 


| 


i 


| 


‘ ground of our Japanese Girls;”’ 


Morning, from Peer Gynt Suite 
Arion Trio, 8:25—Joseph Henry 
“Chats About New Books.” 
George Franklin West; “Our 

Program;” Donna May 
“The Cultural Back- 
auspices 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Anitra’s Dance, from Peer Gynt Suite 
(Grieg); Arion Trio. 9:15—W. G. Paden, 
speaker, auspices Home Department, Cal- 
ifornia Congress Parents’ and Teachers’; 
course, “Character Training -.in the 
Home;” subject, ‘‘Responsiveness, Cour- 
tesy, Kindness, Service;”’ violin solo, 
iV Holub; Serenatella, Drala. 

9:30—Mabel S. Gifford, speaker, auspices 
Extension Division, University of Cal- 
ifornia. 


KRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) 
(Play Night) 

8 to 10 p. m.—Studio program. KRE 
Players under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Taft will present “The Sabine Women,”’ 
by Leonid Andreyev. 

KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (337 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Mirth contest: Jimmie Mack, 
story teller. 7 :30-—Courtesy program ; 
Town Crier of the Night. 9—Feature 
progtam; Town Crier of the Night 
Watch. 10—Courtesy program. 11—Ray 
West’s Cocoanut Grove Orchestra. 


Ge ee oe _ 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


(Grieg): 
Jackson: 
8 :50—Mrs. 
Citizenship 
Lewis, speaker: 


- --—— 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 


House yesterday were the following: 


Miss Ada Northshield, New York City. 
Ernest M. C, Moir, Halifax, N.. 8. 
Mrs. Annie P.’ Eagle, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Harold 8. Eagle, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Harold S, Bagie Jr., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Karl de Laittre, Lake Grove, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
Mrs. P. R. Mott, Oakland, Calif. 
Carl H. Baldwin, East Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Gertrude O. Baldwin, East Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
Mrs. Celia Biesenthal, New York City. 
ny E. Biesenthal, New York 


ity. 
Mrs. Nettie B, Buckley, ena Nc 
William C. Wheeler, Chape 

Henry J. Wheeler, ‘Chapel Hill, 
Miss Gertrude French, yerney City 


Robert O. Edwards, St. Lo o. 


ce Received’ 
Beenie Dies Receivers ) 


. The NEW. 1 dhe 
envied... —the 


program. | a 


NEW ZEALANDERS 


ASK PROTECTION 


Country Buys From United | 
States Twice as Much 
as It Sells There 


WELLINGTON, April 8 (Special 
Correspondence) — From two quar- 
ters there will be an attempt at the 
next session of the New Zealand 
Parliament to raise the customs dt- 
ties against imports from the United 
States. New Zealand buys from the 
United States more than twice as 


much as it manages to sell there. 
The Dominion's dairy producers | 
know that their butter is on good | 


demand in the eastern states, but a | 


handicap, especially when the | 
farmers realize that they are ex- 
ceedingly good customers of the 
American car manufacturer and the 
oil suppliers. 

Tariff revision is being urged on 
the Government by the lumber mill- | 
ers of the Dominion, who are) 
alarmed at a big increase in the im- 
port of softwoods from the United 
States and from Canada at a time 
when the New Zealand lumber in-| 
dustry is so bare of orders that it is | 
working short time. As the demand 
for cheap lumber to meet a serious 
housing shortage is also a factor in 
this agitation, the New Zealand 
Legislature is not likely to make the 
housing problem more acute by dis- 
couraging the importation of cheap 
lumber. 


Motor Owners Multiply 

New Zealanders are rapidly com- 
ing into the position of owning more 
motors per head than any other 
country excepting the United 
States. Every car has to be imported, 
and the United States manufacturer, | 
whose product is better fitted for 
colonial conditions than that of the 
British maker, enjoys most of the 
business. General Motors Corpora- 
tion, handling five cars and a truck, 
has found the turnover sufficiently 
important to start assembling in 
New Zealand. It acquired a factory 
site near Wellington of nearly six 
acres, and is at once putting down 
a plant to cost $500,000 for assem- 
bling chassis and building bodies of 


its cheapest car. 

Motor body builders of New Zea- 
land discussed this move with 
Downie Stewart, Minister of Cus- 
toms, suggesting that their industry 
was being seriously threatened. The 
assembling system, they declared, 
enabled their tariff protection to be 


destroyed, and skilled body-makers 
put out of employment because the, 
mass system of production utilizes | 
only semi-skilled workers. They | 


asked that ensesanadan motor bodies 
be assessed for duty at the higher 
rate charged on assembled bodies, 
and urged strict enforcement of the 
conditions for preferential rates of 
duty. 

Manufacturers Ask Protection 


The Minister was asked to adopt 
the Australian method of protecting 
local body manufacturers by making 
Obligatory that every three cars or 
bodies, assembled or unassembled, 
shall be accompanied by at least one 
chassis. They-threw doubts on the 
bona fides of many of the Canadian 
autos which enter New Zealand 
under the British preferentia] duties, 
— been manufactured in Can- 
ada 

The true British manufacturer, de- 
clared the speakers, was “knocked 
right out” by the establishment of 
American factories just over the 
Canadian border. Taking one Ameri- 


| Can car as an example, the deputa- 


- ; ‘ tion assur 
'5-cent a pound duty is regarded as| ured the Minister of Customs 


that the new policy of General Mo- 
tors, Ltd., would enable it to save 
$154 in customs duty. American cars 
coming through Canada showed a 


| Saving in freight, packing and duty, 
| compared with the British assembled 


cars, of $110. 


The Minister of Customs told the 


| deputation that their suggestion to 
| prohibit 
| the condition of sending a percentage 


importation except 


of chassis without car bodies opened 
up a difficult question. New Zealand 
had never adopted a policy of en- 
forcing protection by prohibition. It 
tried this system in connection with 
flour, but it had not proved satisfac- 
tory. He undertook to investigate 
the deputation’s suggestions. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Coates, 
who had been called into the discus- 
sion, said the best course was to de- 
fer giving a definite reply until the 
Government had heard all interested 
parties. And he added: “The Gov- 
ernment has to see that the user 
gets his motor at as cheap a price 
as possible.” 


WOMEN OF DENMARK 
EARN DISTINCTION 


COPENHAGE ‘taiel 23 (Special 
Cakveiasamiamaes aa of the most 
coveted Danish marks of distinction 
is the Gold Order of Merit, instituted 
by King Christian VIII in the year 
1843. Of the 100 living persons upon 
whom this medal has been conferred 
not less than 27 are women. 

If one examines into the position 
of these ladies it will be found that 
some 10 of them are heads of schools 
or other educational institutions, 
ahout half a dozen have received the 
medal for welfare work of different 
kinds, two for their distinguished 
work in the domain of art, two for 
their brilliant work on the stage, and 


ithe rest for particularly meritorious 


services in the aid of their fellow 
men and women. 


General Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under this heading appear in all editions of The Christian 


Science Monitor. Rate 50 cents a line. 


Minimum space four lines. 


REAL ESTATE _ 


REAL ESTATE | 


program, music ; 
operatic | 

E. | 
wool | 


Early California | 
States Depart- | 


A. B. ©., 


LOCATED IN: CLIFTON, MASS: 


a part of Marblehead facing the ocean and on the main thoroughfare. 


Contains about 15 rooms and 5 baths. 
Land about 10 acres, half of which is developed into lawns and gardens, 


For particulars apply to owner, 


137 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


particular, 


Modern in every 


| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, SERVICES: 


GENERAL REAL ESTATE 
BROKERS 
SIX YEARS IN MIAMI, FLORIDA 


We endeavor to serve you in the way we 
want to be served, HONESTLY and 
INTELLIGENTLY. Refer all eo 
personal or written, to BLAKE V. MIZE 


E. C. MATTESON 
REALTY CO., Inc. 


REALTORS 


Phone 2-3460 
4025 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, 


City Property, ORCHARDS, AND FARMS 
Wonderful Buys for Home or Investment. 
M. H. KNOWLES 
360144 South 9th St., San Jose, Calif. 


? 


Florida - 


Real Estate 
Landscape 
Paintings, 
from Coast 
to Coast 

for 20 Years 


GIBSON 
CATLETT’S 
STUDIOS 
3117 Logan Blvd 
CHICAGO 


Professional Bldg. 
Miami 


“The - beoayees 
of its kin 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


Me OS ANGEL ES, Ashton Arms and Traymor ore 
Apts., 517-523 So. Rampart, Wilshire Dis- 
tric ¢_-Sunny, delightful singles and doubles 
with dinette, beautifully furnished, daily maid 
service, steam heat, elevator, garden adjoin- 
ing, centrally located. R and H cars and bus 


to door. 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION __ 


THE ALOHA, Winthrop Hids., Mass., 
By-the-Sea—A home to meet the need ; 
experienced attention if desired; cir- 
cular on request. E. J. Poff y, 
104 Highland. Tel. Ocean 1406. 


ew 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. Modern ‘apartments 


in course of construction; occupancy June 1; 
corner Prytania and Joseph Sts.; rental $55 
to $70 per month. Apply CC. BENNETT 
MOORE, -.109 Baronne St. 


SOLOISTS 
CHURCH SOLOIST (tenor) desires posi- 
tion; Protestant; best of references; broad 
experience and musicianship; accustomed to 
singing before large audiences. W-55, The 
| Christian Science Monitor, 1458 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago. 


SERVICE BUREAU 
Metropolitan 5078 
NEW ERA ‘PLACEMENT BURBAU 


lacement in OFFICES 
a “a person; we re-: 


Los Angeles 


AaAP~ 


= 


pom ry _gervice for 


regis 
sgt ‘tials agg 


RCH OF CHRIST, SCIEN- 
Church, Falmouth, ' Marwny. 
ee ton, 

aR Seat .. Sub- 
oe » pet and a poe branch 


Death 
eg Church 
ties: oven “Wednes- 


MFRS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


Profit with Pleasure 


S'onld you desire to build a steady repeat 
bus.cess, our real quality Blade. to-Measure 
and Ready-to-Wear Outer Apparel and Form- 


' Fitting Lingerie enables you to do so. 


It, moreover, presents an M ghe nfl to 
extend your sales service to f 
chase quality wear and enjoy 
call method of satisfactory dealings. 

Thus you are assured a commission work 
that is both a pleasure and a profit. Interest 
awaits your call at the Boston office of 


The ROSEMAID COMPANY 


230 BOYLSTON STREET, ‘ROOM 702, 
OR LETTER TO 

JOHN A. BENBOW, Director of Sales 
GALION, OHIO 


PS | 


_FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS _ 


HALL’Ss GIANT ZENNIA__ 
Mexican Blue Morning Glory 
25c packages mailed anywhere, 


HYDE PARK FLORAL CO, 
917 Congress, Austin, Texas: |... 


under . 


the poutinad ' 


=" 
a 


GENUINE Cc. F. Martin Guitar, 
t 5o ae old; beautiful 
H. E. GROFFMAN, , 
eans, ta, 


* 


4:7 Camp Std 
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| ADVERTISEMENTS UNDER CITY HEADINGS _ 


_ Advertisements under this heading appear in this edition inl. Rate as hi cere iin um space three lines, roininam ordot four pach, 4 i : an 
(An c 


n advertisement measuring three ines must Ca at: ‘eat “two insertions.) | so ALA B. A M. A oe Lo. Ri DA : ' FLOR ] DA. pr oes ij GEO RG. lA 


STATE ‘ AOMES WITH ATTENTION i AUTOMOBILES FOR SALE — | , : 
BEAL E mo | ~ | So SPORT PHAETON Montgomery 7 - daelesonvitte St. Petersburg “Atlante 
House- in- th C- Pines| “Late (1924 model, miotometer, biimpet, new ‘ Anan SOasttawets, pkepeenes ‘ " nn SOE grrr nan Continued) 


| Established 1905 Crest te Veather"aphotstscr etcie “meh KENNEDY FRED R. LIN DORME_ 
Beautiful Pilgrim Court ||| 16 Fusting Ave, Catonsville, Md. | uo fitougnouts gutranten: tere if de A L EX RI C E F URCHGOTT'S BLOCK Automobile Painting © 


h for those desiring rest: -ARROW sedan: mechanically per- “The Leading Ready-to-Wear Store of Jacksonville, Fia, oe 
A home for g PIERCE-ARRO tetnininer i Ag Motigomety & CO Auto Tops and Trimmings 
250 to 260 “jovart “yf es AaPANTA. GA, 


114-122 Riverway, Boston and care. Highly recommended. is | 

Cdtonsville 398 sacrifice, Feely. pene: 78 watil | éé . ¢ 999 

_ Sirvaren in the beautiful Longwood section of Boston, MARYLAND STATE LICENSE _ | 160 New York Ci =| High Grade Footwear, Humming Bird” : 

facie he rea, || ee errma as —| chai ar8Gt | Pure Thread | Busines Propenien|~Tar Has Sos 
ment er; im-a-door ? . BOS | : . 9 5 

bathrooms with sét-in tubs and accessories recessed in walls, harmonious ‘enviconment for" stu y a reat: | me ees i 2170 fants’ Wear, Men’ 8 Clothing S 1 l k H Ose 7 Fifth St reet, North Dpto psrseth greenies liad 


; .* gee, yy dre if needed; illustratéd book- ee re 
shower baths, combination diningette and kitchenette ; vapor let. i sar 7a . TARYN BARMORE, Princeton, JEWELERS arid Furnishings. The silk stocking that wears. Every St. Petersburg, Florida rices, “Service Above Self.” 


| heat and incinerators; walls throughout done in craftex; rentals N. J. Te sdiicsesispiaglaiades ‘ nannnnnnnnane | PES ia pair guaranteed. All favorite colors. 

| Is, bonght for cash ; call Pair $1.50. penchant dilantin Geo. Muse Clothing Compan 
a ents on premises daily and Sunday. Phone Regent . DIAMONDS, pearl ifth . oe 
| reasonable ; ag Pp y y: REST ‘Home or send by by mai. ILLIAM LOE delhi as! ies 


iit references required. 7 . : Ave. dt 43 ew York, Vatd bit 3 3058. REEVES . cakaihil dilin aleciiite tues tg coals — Hate — Shoes 
— a ter, i beading ‘bn e et - BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ELECTRIC COMPANY 28 RI O V I ST A Women’s Ready-to-Wear "Hoalery and 
~ VERY FAMOUS re aaporige rv gE cD nf" oita. B. uaueKs, igs " HAVE a few thousand dollars aud aavertis- “7 Beit Is the Cheapest” DOMESTIC NEW WAY “HOMES —— = —— 


One of Cape Cod’s most desirable summer- at. t Deanam, Mase. ——-- te SA ing and selling experience to invest in bi 


ing business expansion; give complete details : : LAUNDRY : , Savannah 


ing spots, only 2 miles from Hyannis; about ; ; 
AUTO INN he a ag gee ho ge SALESMEN WANTED yO te eee Oe 10! 40 Commerce Phone 4007 Independently Owaed and Loneroied On Gandy Boulevard SET 


| g 
| . FOR SALE Baeeiat te th ety Sop yuces tes Ta | yady TAROR, Conmmaly ,OMURMDE, Coe, | Waa ine apanh of amoniag fae _ : 

Saez, Nebo nr, ot Pseaa at | ap, Comer eine ssn, yf er: pare ima hae tor CAPE ag : Schl tor Sh "ine"Seihigs Seen PHONE 107 BERRIER’S. The St. Peteributg Co., dgeats | . Logwood & Williams 

i’ hee line, igi Ooty aa Building, f, Philadelphia, be phone evenings, | ea : | MONTGOMERY y RENCH ar pr Pk oe a GHIGER HOTEL, Savannan. Ga 

made to order e ~ Re pas 3 . pens: , he 

gee: ig, ore ge a gupta on S Sa nbam, ‘Ine. © ‘woneucemurcme ee yiai genes: City Headings ba ee ae 1300 Hogan Streét Phony Ag fy| . ST.“ PETHRSBURG, FLORIDA Specializing in acreage and farm lands, 

¢ re er accemaestation 33, 2° a. 294 ‘Washington St. Boston, Mass. HELE WANTED cttattetsaniimititmtmaatintecipleattacdings | . y £ a g ~~ American Dry Cleaning - . we +s oor ern Bid shen Yoian ree ee 

Irie wi 


a 


ith fi . 2 ——— _ 4 ; 2 
Bs ivi eas da ant ae. bathe, “3 CITY REAL ESTATE . Ragga Deipes with a Interstate Gasoline OLEANING—P RESSING— DYEING eee SMITH P AINT STORE receive prompt attention. 

ade vei rooms, 4 with hot and cold: water, = reasonably good experience in genefal ALABAMA i E : LADIES’ WwoRK A SPRQIALTY 

BS help’s rooms (could also utilize 3 or 4 cotta ange: Write MANAGER, 910 Boylston je and Motor Oil will meet your every oil | 2 >hot oY Ap? 6 

or log cabins if built); garage 12 cars; garde _ INVESTMENTS , Chestnut Hill, Mass. , réquirementt. __ 805 Main St, | 2 a | 247 Central Ave..: Phone 5573 

bi a NORTH CAROLINA 


ajses all lettuce, celery, tomatoes, etc; ae , 


' *t ; 5 oe ns, shru ber , flowers, roses, Small unit under net lease. An op “4 Birmingham Interstate Oj] Company, Fic. “Say le. With 


Me 
ES 
a: 
Ny 


green; situated in N. H. on main tunity for the individual to secute 


ung. § olfboro, n ukee t than the average net réturn. May HELP WANTED—WOMEN RAR RRA 
hg agg Wolfbo Win apes ter than t & ur y Pioenix tea R oom 


‘ h Grumbachér Brushes and Art Goods 

Canada; to family consiier a small shore estate as part aS ‘ ag? 
Take, White | eletie qualities it “offers a payment. Valuation $55,000. Under ab- ATLANTIC, MABB. — Working housekeeper Ga g Coal and Grain Co Cd ae ; Valentine's Automobile Finishes Asheville 
Pa _wonderful opportunity; .patronage demands - utely net return, leaving the owner in family of three adults. For appointment 9001 1 5 Ave S. y ; Telephone 5- 71406. oe ees Vaave Brothers Paints and Vartishes secre} ieee 


; 6000 ee from care and management and land- tall G vat 6471. | ae a cea ae ce ee 
ie nS car tedkccnceas chown | lorl's Uabilities. Accurate statement  o¢ _—— | Montgomery, Alabama ~ JORDAN'S H# s: Sign Painters’ Supplies ENMAN’S 
Bat ip partis able to qualify; no lease con- —— cartons — Trae ae, ‘ EAST rine engine “ A J. setae, eat Bréakfast 7 to 9 eG ‘es . RO Pi Framin Specialt 
a ; } yer; capable min; ; ii 4 
“3 sidered; pr for 200 Seer emt tends tc open and canton. s small, quiet agen of ee ee Dinnér 6 i a a Wholesale and Retuil - Pattern Hats—Hait ‘" ‘a itluré Framing a sp y Tailoring and Dressmaking 
t w, addres i ty PR ms 
Speers walking. | Brick Church Blasa, Orange, N. J povind tei KLEIN &- SON SOLL*¢ SOUT resi gt , any, et Ee ? Expert Furriers 
° ° 11 T . ma emer ena . = . ciiieeat T 
i CHAMBERLAIN & BURNHAM, me. Small Business Unit MISS ARNSON AGENCY desires positions Special mont: 4 e : Sena BE Cass, FRA 5 oe 
S294 hs tS St., Boston, Mass. _ j for recommended governessés, infants’ nurses, | . Ss. G. VAUGHA a ewelérs e Qube As eam Two Entrances: 
‘_—— Easiest Tertis . attendants, housékeepers. Plione Academy BALES LOANS . ‘ wis os) Uae 8 Wall St.. ‘Ope. Flat Iron Bla 
“4 \— 225 W. 106th St., New York City. | LEASES APP ALS “The Gift Shop of Alabama’ ’ NSE ee Et P f t re , 12 Government 8t., Rooms 101- 165 
% Buy where prices are still far too low. NEW YoRrkE OITY, 189 East 57th—Ex pe- -_ ierinettiananennts : ‘eee Fe be ie § M S Phone 4847 ASHEVILLE. N. c 
Small uit having a double frontage, run- tienced general operator with following, for |. JEROME TUCKER CO URT STREET : A * ps 5 : ex Ca O & | Rete 
.«¢ ie 411 Central Avenue Evan a Thomas 


: : ning through from 302 Colambus Avenue high -cl j t be expert muircelier, 
Barrington thle feet. -Prewest tenants ae wills 43000 | manicurist: “splendid opportunity for signi) REAL ESTATE AGENCY PURITY MARKET ST. PETERSBURG, FLA 
required nee on mortgage. ' | : ’ JEWELLER 
PIGGLY WIGGLY _ | Complete stock of fine quality Alligator Watches, Clocks, Fountain Fens 


able feet 6. 

, Apply one, Write of call Regent 364 aye 
C our t F. TOONNOKS, 18 Tremont St., Boston. NEW YORK CITY —typist “s experlenc kak. R E A LTORS Rear Court 8t. | 

| Bags and Purses, ete. Geriuiné Indian 


PROMO- 
— — | TION SENVION, SoD Madison Ave. 9117 First Ave., No. — a. 
\ —as n . = > 
987-989 Memorial Drive FAST F OXB ORO ‘WE offer a distinct sales opportunity to Mi eo o 700 'N. ®. 2nd Aveé. ~~ Moore’ S Style Shop Rugs and Baskets, and a largé stock REPAIR WORK A SPECIALTY 
| & woman, preferably between 25 and 45, who | Also at Miam Bes of goods suitable for gifts. Priced ey . 
8 consistent with quality, 


_ Cambridge pene: 10 Tie See ee educated, a See bine of secivibedityy, ots Utopia Dry Cleaners F&F LOR. ] [DA Everything for Men and Boys Seay ‘se a 


10 acres beautiful land, 1100 ft. arograns uild rmanent future for héetself in the 3. BR. JOYCH, Mer. lindbcdatias 


macadam street; about 50 cords of wood; business world; strong commission and bonus Daytona Beach FRENCH Dry CLEANERS MADAME LORRAINE The Premier Real Estate City ef the 


A Farnished or unfurnished suites trout brook; 8-room house, hard floors, porce- 
plans leading to eonie salaried superviéory 
may be leased as of May 1st. Spe- lain bath, hot water heat, electric lights, 2 and ¢xecutive positions H I G H CLASS Nation in 1926, in the minds of investors. 


fireplaces; 1 barn; buildings inted and RN OE SHE EE SAH EE MOL 
in OT cepdition: abundance fruit cad berriés; THE BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN Cc L E A N I N G pytione ‘ GUY F. MARTIN: Specialist for Homes—Businéss Property—Adréeage 


cial consideratiog will be given ~” ce; very ¢ -803 P Building, Boston, Mass. 
those who sign for a period of six- ferms. 180. 'R. A. HORTON, 9 Walcott aot eS “ee a and DYEING - Phone 4s . “RYTE LYNE” HENRY TALBOT SHARP 


ee. Walpole. ‘Tel. 117-W. CHAS. G. CLAPP CO., | 
_ ~ tetn months or longér. The same | 294 Washington St., Boston, Get our catalog. SITUATIONS WANTED — MEN Tel. Main ( 6537 -ELSA FAR R ELL Miam! Apparel for the largér figure 14 Vanderbilt Place 


hi standard of sérvice will be W . I | N { HARVARD SENIOR, jenti us, i — 
Mas and ELLESLEY O E enced tutor in French soa agi desires BIRMINGHAM . E, 8 pD oriwear OODLE PEE ee ewes, 1 OGD Baetaee Florida Arcade 
Buy this 10-room house: one of the most | Maritlon, 85 tnfor or, tater companion, Gurins | gay TANG AME : WHITE HOUSE \injehnanlte.Sneeee Abate Charlotte 


i: convenient locations in Wellesley Hills; near A. T. C., 39 Weld Hall, Cambridge, Mass: 6 » ; 
PE Ww. NORRIS CO., porn ee tae a Moston bungee man. wi Boyn ny SCHOOL BOY would like work for raid! EC Hats ‘Libiediec GROCERY Double se Realty Co. INDEPENDENCE 
pees St., Boston. to live in a good suburb; = cash required; Jaly and August; drives car. Copley 5831-K. SH se A Complete 307 Magnolia Arcade 
154 Magnolia Ave.—Tel, 1544 TRUST COMPANY 


price is only $12,000. EDWARD T. HAR- |. R., 71 Gainsboro 8t., _Roston. 
Main 6177, oe inca State ts 177 Washington . G 1 Brok : 
St., Wellesley Hills. Tel. Wel. 1563. SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN “For 21 Years Alabama’s Beat Food House eet yer vi r Banking and Trust 
HOLLISTON, MASS. COMPANION-ATTENDANT pe a. oe rot ————— _ Miami Avé, 8 and N. E. 4th Street ; Resources $7,000,000.00 
80n; well recommended, pply .* 
Pa or + gene ne oom eaten, a: BURKAU, 49 Norway 3t., ton. B. B. 1781. Turner Studio Company Baker Bros. Co., Ine. TTR: HEARTHSTONE” | Tain ’ CHARLO TT i =e SS 
rooms, bath and store room, exceptionally large FRENCH GOVERNESS, experienced, weéll Cc. R. HATCHER, Manager CO "FEE HO USE Bancne npa 
REAL HOME COOKING E. J. LILIUS, Jeweler CHARLOTTE 


ith fireplace, st heat, recommended, desires osition in family ais | ' 10 
ond. foors "thoughout garage, henhoune, | comtnion or governeas! excellent French tn: | Clark Building. 20th St, and 4th Ave a 
e, plum and cherry trees, aspa f : e 

ete. "good community and schools : Porte righ ut character; refers traveling: re ne Meats and Poultry Clean, Wholesome and Appetizing Wiel was ae LAUNDRY 

an ms ea to . culars. a = . | 
garese, BOWE LIN, Concord St., Holliston. Photos of | | 225 N. BM, 16th Street, Miami, Fla. _ atch and Jewelry Repairing Be ina 
‘Plain ‘Ave., Need- HOUSEKEEPER working; refined 282 South Beach Street 602 Florida Ave. Opp. The Post Office meyer yh Manette gyms Prspnoddonen iy 

FOR SALE—2-FAMILY “HOUSE young woman. 9812 West 114th the Better Kind . . than please you—it will surprise 
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Even if it should be insisted that the several 


hundred newspaper editors and publishers who 


are in attendance upon 


gane “ _ sessions of the first Pan- 

Fostering ||. American Gongress: of 

Pan- Journalists in Washing- 

. ton do not represent all 

American || the sentiment of “unity 
Unity oe 


which exists upon the 
» Western Hemisphere, it 
must be agreed that, col- 
lectively, they do reflect that sentiment fully, so 


far as the territory from which they come is 
covered by the delegates. It is still a moot ques-. 
tion as to whether newspapers create public 
sentiment, or merely reflect it. It ill becomes. 


the newspapers themselves to insist that they 
any more than record events and opinions, and 
it still remains for even the most ardent cham- 
pions of the press outside the profession to ac- 
cord to it any greater influence than it claims 
for itself. Mead ch 
But allowing this point to continue undeter- 
mined, it is a significant and encouraging sign 
of the times that four hundred busy men should 
respond to the call to gather in this friendly 


conference in a friendly country, simply that 


they may aid in furthering the cause of neigh- 
borly unity and néighborly progress. The con- 
gress. is said to owe its inception to the Fifth 
International Conference of American States, 
held in Santiago, Chile, three years ago. Its 
mission, aS was then pointed out, is to bring 
about a closer understanding among the people 
of the more than twoscore American republics. 
All of these, it is announced, are represented in 
the present gathering. . 

If there were need three years ago that this 
better understanding be fostered and en- 
couraged, then that need surely exists today. 
President Coolidge emphasized this in his ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates and visitors 
on Thursday. “We of the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” he said, “are one people, striving for 
a common purpose, animated by common 
ideals, and bound together by a common 
destiny. Unto us has been bequeathed the pre- 
cious heritage and the high obligation of devel- 
oping and consecrating a new world to the 
great cause of humanity.” pay 2. 

.That is an undertaking which concerns no 
people so much as those to whom it has been 
committed. While the blessings and benefits 
may be shared, to some extent, by the people of 
every nation of the world, the joy of accom- 
plishment comes only to those who build /jand 
sow. With common ambitions and common 
purposes, the methods and plans followed 
should be as nearly uniform as conditions and 
circumstances will permit. It is that this work 
of unification may be furthered that the editors 
and publishers are gathered together in coun- 
cil. It is they who will be able to do most in 
holding up the model which experience and 
wisdom have approved# The course must be 
charted before it can be followed, and it must 
be made known. 

It is in this work of charting, and then of 
displaying, that the delegates to whom Pres- 
ident Coolidge addressed his remarks take the 
chief part. There is no need that they attempt 
to formulate the opinions held by individuals or 
the masses. It has been shown that in Amer- 
ica, perhaps more particularly than in some 
other nations, the chief need in creating a 
sound public opinion is, first and last, a con- 
sistent and persistent statement of the truth 
about those things as to which there otherwise 
might arise controversies and misunderstand- 
ings. 
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Simultaneously there have been bued, in 
Washington and in Ottawa, proclamations 
designating the week be- 
ginning.on Sunday, April 
18, as a period in which 
the thoughts of the 
people of the United 
States and of the Domin- 
ion should be directed 
to the consideration of 

; means, not only for con- 
serving the remaining forests, but of restoring 
to productivity those vast areas which remain 
barren, though adapted to the production of 
crops of lumber. In Canada, the occasion has 
been designated as ‘‘Save-the-Forest-Week.” 


Pos National » 

Progress 
a. 

Forestry ] 


President Coolidge refers to it as ‘American. 


Forest Week.” But the need indicated in both 
countries is the same. The purpose is to check 
and recoup the tremendous economic losses 


which have. resulted from wanton waste, care- } 


lessness, and a failure to plant where bountif 
_ harvests have been and are being gathered... 


President Coolidge, observing the work that 


is being done in this country in the effort. 
conserve a great natural asset, finds t 
“national progress in forestry has beéh well 
begun,” but that much remains to. pe done 
_ €ffort. 
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|] mn the Steel | 
-|{.. Industry 


| The President takes cognizance of the fact ) 
‘that the Canadian Government, in setting apart 


the identical week designated by him, has 


‘made possible a neighborly unification of effort 


in the accomplishment of a common purpose. 
In Canada the present problem is one of con- 
servation rather than of reproduction. There is 
emphasized, therefore, in the proclamation 
issued in the name of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the need of more efficient forest protec- 
tion and greater precaution in preventing de- 
struction by fires. Thus the campaign in 
Canada is, in a sense, an educational one. The 
appeal is directly to the people, who are told 
that they alone can make possible the solution 
of a problem in every way as vital as that faced 
by the people of the United States. 

In every American state where climatic con- 
ditions make it possible, Arbor Day will be 
observed at some time during Forestry Week. 
It has been announced that in every state of 
the American Union, and in thirty foreign 
countries, a day designated as Arbor Day will 
be properly observed this year. The institution 
was founded by J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska, 
former Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
‘States. This year Nebraska plans to plant 
‘2,000,000 trees on the National Forest Reserve 
within its borders. It is stated that since the 
first Arbor Day that same State’ has planted 
300,000 acres of forest, transforming what was 
once a treeless area into one which leads in 
practical forestry. It should be apparent that 
if a treeless. prairie can-be.made into a forest, 
the work of reclaiming denuded forest areas 
ought not to be too great an undertaking for 


a nation. 
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It is not to be wondered at that the letters 
recently: sent to’a number of prominent Ameri- 
| cans by Ernest W. Riggs, 
a secretary of the Ameri- 
can (Congregational) 
Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, in 
which he _ advocated 


the Lausanne 
strongly ratification of 
the Lausanne Treaty by 


Treaty 
as of 
the United States Sen- 


ate, have brought forth some equally strong 
replies. For, while granting to everyone the 
privilege of individual opinion, it can hardly be 
denied that there are a number of very tangible 
reasons against any such action. And notwith- 
standing the fact that Mr. Riggs would have it 
that “practically all Americans in Turkey... are 
eager for the ratification” of the treaty, it would 
seem, from information that one is justified in 
believing to be trustworthy, that any such 
Sweeping conclusion should not be accepted too 
unquestioningly, because the peculiar mentality 
of the Turk makes conditions for those who are 
opposed to Turkish domination decidedly un- 
pleasant. 

When, therefore, one reads, for instance, that 
James W. Gerard, formerly United States 
Ambassador to Germany and chairman of the 
American Committee for the Independence of 
Armenia, states that he finds that thirteen out 
of sixteen members of the executive committee 
of the American Committee Opposed to the Lau- 
sanne Treaty speak with first-hand knowledge 
of Turkey, four of them having been born in 
Turkey and two having been formerly ambassa- 
dors to that country, it would appear that their 
opinions should certainly. carry considerable 
weight. Moreover, Mr. Gerard makes a good 
point when he urges that Mr. Riggs himself 
admits the untrustworthiness of reports emanat- 
ing from Turkey, when he says that if the treaty 
should be rejected as a result of opposition of 


ee 


Ee Against 


American friends of Armenia, the Kematlists 


would deal severely with the Armenians in Tur- 
key, who, of course, would have had nothing to 
do with any action that might have been taken 
in the United States. And in this connection he 
refers to the fact that 1000 executions have 
taken place in Turkey since last October, on the 
technical ground of opposition to the “progres- 
sivé régime” of the Young Turks. 

It is not necessary to incur the stigma of nar- 
rowness and intolerance to express doubt con- 
cerning the stories circulated in regard to the 
“remarkable” change of character. that the 
Turk is alleged to have undergone in the past 
few years. For so many centuries the name of 
the Turk has been synonymous with barbarity 
of the most frightful kind, that those who hesi- 
tate to accept too hastily the reports of such 
a reformation are simply.employing the same 


judgment that would be applauded as praise- 


worthy foresight in other connections. 

It is to the advantage of the Turk that the 
Lausanne Treaty should be ratified, and he is 
cunning enough to realize that it is only by as- 
suming a role different from that with which 
he has been identified in the past that he can 
hope for such an outcome. Hence, say those 


-who look with suspicion upon his present ac- 
tions, the claims of advanced civilization which 


he makes are just a pretense assumed in order 
to “put one over” on the rest of the world. 
Whether one agrees with such a view or not, 
those putting it forward are at least entitled to 


| as fair a. hearing as those who would force the 


conclusion that all is well with the Turk, simply 
because he says that it is. 


The announcement from Paris that an agree- 


| ment has been reached by the leading steel 


manufacturing compa- 
nies of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and 
Germany for the appor- 
tionment ‘ of - production 
by the various interests, 
indicates recognition of 
jj the fact that the produc- 
tive power of those coun- 
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ee ) Same time it may create a corresponding demand for 
4 ae the erection of “Keep Off the Air” notices. s 
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| Jf a erops. Why not return to barley’ scones and 
ee? * f vouls "relieve John Barleycorn of part of his burden. 
les to dump their products in} fo) ts 


tain a uniformity of prices within certain defined | 


market regions. Whether the combined inter- 
ests will establish joint selling agencies has not 
yet been revealed, but it is evident that substan- 
tial savings could be effected by the elimination 
of many. of the competing sales departments, 
both in connection with the domestic and the 
foreign trade. 

Confronted with this great consolidation of 
competitive units in a basic industry, there may 
well arise on the part of the ultimate consumer, 
who pays the bills, questions as to the probable 
effect upon. the general European public. With 
the beginning of the era of great industrial com- 
binations about twenty-five years ago, it was 
claimed that with the greater efficiency of mass 
production, costs and prices could be substan- 
tially lowered. That there could have been a 
reduction in the price of staple commodities pro- 
duced by these combinations is possible, but a 
study of price lists will show few or no instances 
of an actual reduction brought about through 
their improved productive methods. When this 
fact is pointed out, the usual explanations given 
are those: of higher wage rates, higher trans- 
portation charges, or the effect upon prices of 
an increased money supply. Any or all of these 
reasons why prices have not declined may be 
valid, but the consumer is left wondering where 
his benefit from combinations comes in. 
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American listeners do well, no doubt, to ac- 


knowledge the talents of a great musician, as 


they have done in New 

York in the case of a ( 
conductor and in the 2 Examples 
United States at large in of Public 
the case of a pianist, the Cood 

past winter, by rising to 00 

greet him. when he steps Manners G 
on the platform to begin «4 J 
his concert. Without dis- 

pute they do well so to act, even if they chance 
to feel extramusical impulses, also, such as 
those of international amity, urging them. But 
if they do well to welcome a performer, they 
probably do still better to welcome a composer, 
by rising. 

This has been known to happen, too, though 
seldom enough in the ordinary course of things. 
In one memorable set of instances, the people 
got up from their chairs when the composer 
entered from backstage, not, indeed, merely to 
pay a compliment, but to obey what might be 
called a command. At the annual meetings 
which the Litchfield County Choral Union used 
to hold with the support of Carl Stoeckel of 
Norfolk, Conn., the audience received clear direc- 
tions in the matter, whether or not it needed 
them, printed duly in the program books of red, 
of white, and of blue. : 

Every year Mr. Stoeckel commissioned com- 
posers, whether American or European, to write 
pieces to be produced under Choral Union aus- 


‘pices in the Music Shed on his estate. More- 


over, he asked the composers to be present; and 
to go further than that, he invited them to as- 
sume the baton and direct the interpretation of 
their works. Then, in order that his guests, or 
the Choral Union guests, numbering 2000 or so 
listeners, might properly share in the affair, he 
requested that, when the composer took his 
place before the orchestra and the chorus to 
conduct, they honor him by standing. 
Manuscripts of the works produced in the 
Music Shed have lately been presented to Yale 
University by Mrs. Carl: Stoeckel; and each one 
of them, there can be no harm in recalling, has 
caused an audience to express itself in terms. of 
a rare and peculiar courtesy. They must include 
items by Stanford, Williams, Coleridge-Taylor, 
Kelley, Hadley, Gilbert and Smith, to mention a 
few Norfolk names; and they must therefore 
possess high interest for students of modern 
composition. The best thing about them, 
granted, is the message that they carry of fine 
art. But almost as good, surely, is the senti- 
ment that they preserve of public good manners. 


-LRandom Ramblings. 


Newspapers are annually turning down hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of fraudulent adver- 
tising, according to a statement made recently at the 
Advertising Club of Boston. Public sentiment has 
undoubtedly been largely responsible for this achieve- 
ment, which has been brought to pass, it is understood, 
without any apparent loss in revenue. What might not 
be similarly accomplished in the news columns of 
some papers? 


j 


Ot 


When the major league baseball clubs open their 
regular seasons on April 13, according to the Mexicans 
they will be playing “Beisbol.” Indeed, so popular 
has America’s national sport become in the southern 
republic that this new word has been coined to meet 
the urgent demand for a tangible expression for the 


game. 
WS Ot 


The announcement that the United States postal de- 
ficit for 1925 was $18,000,000 recalls the famous para- 
doxical statement of President Emeritus Eliot of 'Har- 
vard who said that a small deficit was an asset to a 
college. Perhaps this Government deficit may also 
serve some purpose besides that of an argument against 
Government ownegship. 

<u 


Consider the fact that the United States automobile 
registration for 1926 totals 20,051,276 motorcars, which 
is the equivalent to one car for every 5.8 persons. 
The figure represents a 13.4 per cent gain over 1923. 
At this rate there should eventually be no pedestrian 

- problem at all! a 
<< 

. The 100,000 gallons of brine to be extracted from 
the ocean for the purpose of supplying a Chicago 
aquarium might well be replaced with the $1,000,000 
worth of seized liquors ordered to be destroyed in 
New York recently. It is being thrown -to the fishes 
in either case. : e 
: << 

The news that band concerts are to be radiocast 
from a city park in California may partially eliminate 
the necessity for the “Keep Off the Grass” signs. At the 


« Distilleries are using less barley in Scotland, and 
the fosmers face the problem of disposing of ned 
ot arley 
‘ead, an agreeable change from wheat loaf? This 


politics nor war, but the ubiquitous Ford | 
ing the “unchanging East.” 
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The “Bull” 


_ He was, architecturally speaking, a Georgian, for he 
lived in a Georgian house. I onve heard him utter a “bull.” 
Now a “bull” is not really a blunder, but a fine piece of 
penetrative imagination which bolts with logic, unseats it, 
and dashes first but riderless past the post. And the “bull” 
must be considered with all its attendant circumstances. 

_ N— was a lawyer in Limerick, one of the many solic- 
itors in Limerick. His office windows, almost opaque with 
the blur and tracks of rain, faced on a street resonant with 
going cattle. It. was one of the wide Georgian streets of 
Limerick where the brick was weathered gold and bland 
russet, and where the windows were still reservoirs of light. 

The facades of the houses rose like palisades and_hid 
the roofs. One felt the houses were walls merely. with no 
rooms or substance behind, and that when one knocked at 
a door it would open on to the callow Irish sky, a sky 
pulling up bundles of vapor over the hills; and over the 
open bog stilly clouds watching the cattle. 

You thought you would step through the doors into the 
Clare Mountains, those indigo shapes of damp smudged 
beyond the Shannon, and see the sharp water of Clare 
and Galway and of western Tipperary stretched from 
bank to bank, and the shallows breaking the 
water and the sunlight twirling down into it. 

> > > 


_But no. You entered N—’s office by a wide hall. It’s | 
oilcloth was worn to the bone. You took a door on the” 


right. The glass was leaning out of its frame. The door 
opened onto what had been once a drawing room, for 
it had a pallid garlanded wall paper which seemed at 
the point of evaporating out of the bullet hole in the win- 
dow. There was a counter. ‘There was a high desk with 
a modern grille to it, but so stuffed with curled, aged and 
faded bills and memoranda that you could not see through. 

As it was, all you saw was the bald pate of an antique, 
Dickensian clerk who had hoisted himself onto a stool and 
was so long and thin and had his legs so strangely hooked 
round its legs, that he seemed to be growing out Of*it, to 
be a perpetuation of it. : , 

His face was too red. and his eyes too sharp and blue 
for his sedentary clothes and the ashy light of the office. 
You pictured him sitting on that stool and throwing a 
good line out by the window into the Shannon, or, breath- 
less, following the harriers on a wooden old nag, instead of 
drawing up wills, deeds and leases. , ) 

But he was saddled on his stool, and his bright and 
freckled neck was deep in a trough of papers. And all the 
angling and hunting he did was done among tlhe bulging 
lairs, warrens and meres of papers; among the splitting 
crevices, the exploding files, the collapsing shelves, the 


shattered dossiers, the somersaulted ledgers. 


Everywhere he went he tripped over the antique and 
leathern accountancy of the firm, which from the want of 
anv belief in the peaceableness and orderliness of society, 
had slipped to the floor from decade to decade, scattered, 
filed itself.in the jumbling way of nature, and was finally 
trodden in as history is trodden into a street. 

} ear | shi 

N— had a. desk in a corner by the fire which smoked 
familiarly into the room. You could see him vaguely, head 
only, looking over a dike of journals and papers. He was 
an elderly,.salmon-colored man with a light fall of hair 
on his head, with singular and wiry eyebrows which were 
high and solitary interrogations over flooded eyes. 

He was subject to the strangest motions, for at one 
moment you would see the crown of his head as he bent 
over his desk, and the next moment, as he slipped back 
and down in his chair, you would be speaking to the soles 
of his boots. : 

In the sootv and tepid silence of the office you would 
hear his pen t:p the bottom of the inkpot, hear it split 


| 


| 


on the paper, and then see it wiped on the lapels of his 
coat. Words bubbled between his lips like water in a. 
fountain. His chins were discursive. 

His clients were the farmers around Limerick. From the 
upper windows of his house he would see their white cot- 
tages standing in the vales and up the sides of the glens 
lying like drifts of far snow left by the thaw. The cot- 
tages of the violent, shifty, friendly mountainy men. 

Qne morning when he went downstairs to his office and 
had scarcely sunk into his ditch of papers, his clerk turned 
on his stool and said, knowingly, “Mr. Hughes was here 
to see you, sir.” 

“Hughes? Hughes? Not Tom Hughes of Bally—?” 

“It was,” replied the clerk, smiling. “That name has 
been in the books these thirty vears.” And he looked 
regretfully at the floor, the walls, the chairs and the coun- 
ter where the “books” were sprawling. 


> +> > 
“So it has! Indeed it has. Did you think I’d ever forget 
Hughes v. Macarthy? Sure, they’ve been at it all their 
lives and their families before them, litigating, litigating, 


Y and if the fees were as high as the tide in the Bay of 


grain of the / 


Fundy it wouldn’t stop ’em.” 
“That’s a fact.” 


\. “If it isn’t a bit of Hughes’ land, it’s one of Ma- 


arthy's cows. Or Hughes’ fences. Or Macarthy’s grazing. 
A trespass. A lease. The roof of a barn. Damage to a 
cart. It’s a credit to’ the law it can keep up with the 
feuds they get up about nothing at all.” 

“That’s the truth, sir. Thirty years. Hughes and Ma- 
earthy. Everywhere you go you trip over them.” And 
he pointed dismally to the floor. “It’s a trespass ‘this 
time.” 

Tom Hughes called again. He was in a foggy coat, mud 
and gaiters. He held a high whip in his hand. The whip 
hit the gas bracket as he came in and brought down a 
bundle of gas receipts which—according to the unwritten 
law of the clerk’s natural filing system—had been hung 
on the bracket. 

Mr. Tom Hughes had eyes as dark as bog water, and 
an otherwise mild and earthy faee was made fiercesome 
by a black hedge of mustache which had run wild across 
it. His hair may have been of heather. He gave a round- 
about and very eloquent picture of his wrongs. He talked 
sidewise, with his shoulder to N—. He seemed to think 
he committed himself less—even to his own solicitor—when 
presenting only his profile. 

> > 

The Macarthys again had allowed their cows to tres- 
pass on his fields. The cattle had been driten in willfully. 

“It’s the third time in a fortnight I’m after having me 
fields trespassed on,” he said. And variations on this theme’ 
for an hour. 

What happened in the end, whether Tom Hughes and 
his opponent took N—’s advice, I did not learn. But I 
shall never forget N—’s voice, as sonorous and persuasive 
as Shannon water, saying: 

“He's hunting you up this time because you hunted 
him up before. Sure, you're always at each other. And 
your families before you. Thirty years of bickering. 
And what’s the result? You're ruining yourselves, and its 
my fortune you’re making. Look at these books! Open any 
one of them and you'll see Hughes. v. Macarthy and Ma- 
carthy v. Hughes to the days of Cuchulain. i 

“It’s monotonous. Why do you not get togethéf and 
settle your bickerings once and for all, instead of passing 
your money into my pockets? I’m tired of the sight: o 
the pair of you. Sure, if he hadn’t any cows at all he’d 
be driving them into your fields; and if you hadn’t any 
fields you’d be protestin’ about a trespass. If you’d only 
listen to reason—” VV. Be 


The Week in New York 


| New York 

For laconic history, the lay of the stout yawl Highlander 
as drawled by her wandering navigator, Harry Pidgeon, 
on his arrival here this week, put the minor events of a 
grand adventure in accurate perspective with as ruthless 
a judgment as a chronicle ever achieved. For four years 
the thirty-four-foot Highlander, which started from 
Los Angeles and is on its way back there, has “bummed 
around the ocean,” pushing her. nose 35,000 miles on the 
way around the,world. Captain Pidgeon, architect as well 
as crew, a landsman from Iowa who adopted the sea, 
conducted the argosy alone, heading:out across the ocean 
and giving his craft to the winds when he wanted to 
sleep. What with being inspected by whales larger than 
his craft, running aground on the coast of Africa while he 
was asleep, and generally paying his way by calling at 
random ports and selling photographs made on the jour- 
ney, he had enough not only to keep him busy but also 
to win the Blue Water Medal presented by the Cruising 
Club of New York every five years to the most adventur- 
ous, nayigator of the period. Yet when he arrived this 
week, with his yawl lashed to the side of the freighter 
Virginia en route here from Los Angeles, and was asked 
by interviewers for some of his thrills, he replied quite 
casually, “Why, nothing really happened.” - 

_¢> > + | 


The slight attention given in the New World to the 
matter of having the various civil dignitaries look their 
parts was brought to notice inadvertently here by one 
who may be presumed to be an expert on appropriate 
appearances, John Hompoth, a young* Rumanian who 
arrived in New York after spending three years collecting 
the autographs of outstanding personages. As he was leav- 


- ing the City Hall, where he had called to get the signature 


of the Mayor, he expressed his disappointment in having 
been unable to secure this prize in a book that contained 
already such distinguished autographs as that of President 
Coolidge., He had been received by a young man wearing 
neat but unofficial-looking clothes, he said, and he obviously 
could not have been the Mayor of New York City. The 
suspicion aroused in his sympathizers by his accurate 
description proved to be justified, however, when he showed 
his book containing the seal of the city with the familiar 
inscription over it, “James J. Walker.” 
> + + 

At the rate at which new opportunities are being cre- 
ated, New. York seems to be maintaining its share of 
America’s traditional reputation. In March of this year 
alone, according to a report issued by RK. L. Polk & 
Co., the number of firms starting business in the city for 
the first time was 925. With the city growing steadily, 
not only in respect to size but also’in regard to the diffi- 
culty of getting from place to place, there is no lack of 
ambition either to develop new needs among ‘the inhabi- 


’ tants or to detect more strategie points from which to 


attract them. Of the new businesses recorded, in fact, only 
one-quarter were in the less numerous. activities, while 
three-quarters were included in the supposedly ° well- 
supplied lists of retail stores, apparel- manufacturers and 
real estate and financial concerns. , 
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ties involved, it has been possible to find at least two. that 
were overlooked, and the Citizens’ Union, coming - the 
rescue, has advised the Mayor that the fence is not only 
unsightly but also is at present illegal. "habe 
+ + + | 
Notwithstanding the strenuous campaign many organi- 
zations felt it necessary to make during the last election 
to persuade the citizens to use their privilege of voting, 
the spectacle is presented in New York of a group circu- 
lating petitions to gain for themselves a practical form 
of franchise. The sailors, 50,000 strong, who claim this 
port as their residence, have organized the Seafarers’ 
Franchise Association, with Capt. John F. Mulliken 
secretary-treasurer of the Neptune Association, as one © 
their leaders, to collect signatures and present their case 
before the Legislature and the Governor. An amendment 
to the New York State Constitution is needed, they be- 
lieve, to obviate the necessity of their registration in Octo- 
ber and their presence at the polls if they wish to vote 
in November. Practically, they say, either one or both. 
of these requirements leaves them unable to vote, though 
they make New York State their residence. With America 
developing her merchant marine, the question is an impor- 
tant one, and the sailors have raised their own money and 
formed their own organization to carry their campaign 
through. 
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Letters to the Editor 


judge of their suitability. and he docs not undertake to hold himself or 
thig newapaper reaponsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 


mous letters are destroyed unread. 


The “Sixty-Mile Belt” in Northern Mexico 


To the Editor of THe Cur:sTIAN Science Monitor: 

Regarding lands “owned” in Mexico by United States 
citizens, we are confronted by a condition—not a theory— 
if such lands are within the prohibited “sixty-mile belt 
along Mexico’s northern border. - 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, between the United 
States and Mexico, about 1848, provided that no foreigner 
could obtain title to any Mexican land within that “sixty- 
mile belt.” That was agreed to by the United States in 
the interests of peace and good will between the two 
nations. 

The “title by limitation” can be secured by any. for- 
eigner in the aforesaid “sixty-mile belt.” By proper pro- 
ceedings such lands (and there are many thousand square 
miles of them) could either be restored to the grantors 
or their heirs—or declared forfeited to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment because Mexican grantors and foreign grantees 
either intentionally or ignorantly violated the treaty. 

Californians and other “foreigners” have tried to avoid 
such treaty prohibition by having Mexican land in the 
prohibited ‘sixty-mile belt conveyed to “a Mexican cor- 
poration.” That would be all right if the grantee were a 
genuine “Mexican corporation.” But such conveyance ; 
might be declared “null and void” if such alleged “Mexi- 
can corporation” were a mere camouflage to enable for- 
eigners so to own and control such lands in violation of 
the spirit of the treaty. : 

Why is not that important matter openly discussed 
officials of both governments and by the press of bot 
republics—so that innocent purchasers may not attempt 
to obtain such prohibited land titles? 

Certain real estate magn:.‘es in the United States who 
attempt to hold such lands wrongfully appear willing to 
have “war with Mexico” if need be to sustain them un- % 
lawful claims. . “a 

As Tue Curtstian Science Monrror is “not in poli- _ 
ties,” but does stand always for justice, right and friendly 
relations between thé United States and all other nations, 
why will it not publish the facts—and help the good peo- 


| ple of both the United States and of Mexico rightly to 
| understand the confusing situation, and so help restore 


will and harmony? Is not that “a consumma 
voutly to be wished”? W. LEN. C, 


“Long Beach, Calif. 
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